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SECOND PERIOD. 
DISCOVERIES. 


CHAPTER L 
SCANDINAVIAN VOYAGES AND DISCOVERIES. 


‘AMERIGO VESPUCCI. Ose of the most interesting of the un- 
solved problems of history, is that which re- 
lates to the alleged discovery of America by mariners of north- 
ern Europe, almost five hundred years before Columbus left 
Palos, in Spain, to accomplish that great event. The tales and 
poetry of Iceland abound with intimations of such discoveries; 
and records of early voyages from Iceland to a continent south- 
westward of Greenland, have been found. These, and the re- 
sults of recent investigations, appear to prove, by tho strongest 
circumstantial evidence, that the New England’ coast was vis- 
ited, and that settlements thereon were attempted by Scandi- 
nayian navigators,* almost five centuries before the great Genoese 
undertook his first voyage in quest of a western passage to — yonraman. 
Tndia. 
! ‘The States of our Union eastwand of Now York aro collectively called Now Eogland, P. Ti. 


® The ancients called tho territory which contains modera Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Lapland, 
Ieeland, Finland, ete, by the genoral name of Scandinavia, 
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departed on fot to lay hin proposition before Ferdinand and Label, the 
of Spain—occupants of the united thrones of Arragon and Castile. 

“ey toad gay dispirited, Colambus arrived at the gate of the 

of Tabida, near the Witlo port from whiencs he afterward aided: wad 
begged food and shelter for himself and child. The good Father Marchena 
received him kindly, entered warmly into his plans, and was of essential service 
to him afterward, Through him Columbus obtained access to the court; but 
the war with the Moors, then raging, delayed an opportunity for an audience 
with the monarchs for a long time. Yet he was not idle. He employed him- 
self in the alternate pursuits of science, and engagements in some of the military 
. He was continually treated with great deference by the court and 
nobility, and at length his importunities were heeded. A council of the learned 
men of the nation was convened at Salamanca, to consider his plans and propo- 
sitions.* The majority pronounced his scheme vain and impracticable, and 
unworthy of the support of the government. But a minority of the council, 
wiser than the rest, did not acquiesce in this decision, and, with Cardinal Men- 
doza and other officers of government, they encouraged the navigator by prom- 
ises of their continual support. But he became disgusted by procrastination, 
and abandoning the hope of royal aid, he applied to two wealthy dukes for 
assistance. They refused, and he left with a determination to lay his plans before 
the King of France. 

Columbus had been encouraged by Father Mar- 
chena (who had been Isabella's eonfessor),* and through 
his intercession, the navigator was recalled before he 
had entered France. He sought and obtained a per- 
sonal interview with the queen. ‘To her he revealed 
all his plans; told her of the immense treasures that 
. lay hidden in that for distant India* which might be 

easily reached by a shorter way, and pleaded eloquently 
for aid in his pious design of carrying the Gospel-to the 
heathen of unknown lands. The last appeal aroused 
the religious zeal of Isabella, and with the spirit of the 
Crusaders,’ she dismissed Columbus with the assurance 


' Dagar feline rtelaic rs lacey Aone Fourth of Castile and Loon, Sho was a pious, 





virtuous, and highs then almost in courts. Sho was of middie size, 
and pel Sees wis Bi ey eckari Pals and clear, blue eyes. 
picture at the head of this chapter. Inte Conosll ia conse of the of 


See the 
Bae rots Sentara cd to 0 Church, and learned friars, were nearly all proju- 
load nguinit tos pote Laven he, and he goon discovered that ignorance and Digotry would defsat 
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. often had a priest confessor for themselves and their fimilies exclual 
Ee i bears aa 
of a country beyond the limits of us inflamed. paar 
ition oF PR ene weed pas aleo Cathay. 1 


ambition of the rich and powerful. it included 
China and it i 
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of Darien. This was the first colony planted on the continent of America. 
Crossing the Isthmus in search of gold in 1518, Balboa saw the Pacific 
Ocean in a southerly direction from the top of a high 
mountain, and he called it the “South Sea.’” In fall 
costume, and bearing the Spanish flag, he entered its 
‘waters and took possession of the “seas, lands,” ete., “of 
the South,” in the name of his sovereign. 

Tn the year 1512 Florida was discovered by Juan Ponce 
de Leon, un old visionary, who had been governor of 
Porto Rico. With three ships he sailed for the Bahamas 
in search of a fountain which unlettered natives and 
wise men of Spain believed to exist there, and whose 
waters possessed the quality of restoring old age to the 
bloom of youth, and of making the recipient immortal. 

Tt was on Easter Sunday,* March 27, 1512, the Pasquas de Flores? of the 

, When the adventurer approached the shores of the great southern 
peninsula of the United States and landed near the site of St, Augustine. The 
forests and the green banks were laden with flowers; and when, soon after 
landing, Ponce de Leon took possession of the country in the name of his soy- 
ereign, this fact and the holy day were regarded, and he called the beautiful 
domain, Frorms. He continued his searches ‘for the Fountain of Youth all 
along the coast of the newly-discovered country, and among the Tortugas (Tor- 
toise) Islands, a hundred miles from its southern cape, but without success; 
and he returned to Porto Rico, an older if nota wiser man. He soon afterward 
went to Spain, where he remained several years. 

While Ponce de Leon was absent in Europe, some wealthy owners of plant- 
ations and mines in St. Domingo, sent Lucas Vasquez d’Ayllon, one of their 
number, with two vessels, to seize natives of the Bermudas, and bring them 
home for laborers. It was an unholy mission, and God's displeasure was made 
manifest. A storm drove the voyagers into St. Helen’s Sound, on the coast of 
South Carolina, and after much tribulation, they anchored [1520] at the mouth 
of the Combahee River. The natives were kind and generous; and, judging 
their visitors by their own simple standard of honor, they unsuspeetingly went 
upon the ship in crowds, to gratify their curiosity. While below, the hatches 
were closed, the sails were immediately spread, and those free children of the 
forest were borne away to work as bond-slaves in the mines of St. Domingo. 
But the perpetrators of the outrage did not accomplish their designs. One of 
the vessels was destroyed by a storm; and almost every prisoner in thg other 
refused to take food, and died. The fruit of this perfidy was a feeling of hos- 

-tility to white people, which spread throughout the whole of the Mobilian 
tribes, and was a source of much trouble afterward. 
Pmt abet Fe Worl Balboa '8 ietenstaea tocar pedo of pAb ge des 
accusitions he was put to death by the Governor of Darien, in 1617. 


Sepety nekng Lae nae in the Christian Church the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
* Feast of * Page 61, * Chapter VILL, page 2% 
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British Isles, were spread the most extravagant tales of gold-bearing regions 

beyond the Atlantic Ocean. By means of a papal Guill," Portagal and Spain “3 
vainly attempted to secure to themselves a monopoly of oceanic navigation. 
But in all maritime countries, cupidity and curiosity urged men to brave both 
the perils of the sea and the thunders of the Vatican, in search of the western 
paradise and the regions of gold. Monarchs and wealthy subjects projected 
new expeditions. Among those whose zeal in the cause of maritime discovery 
was newly awakened, was Henry the Seventh of England, who had turned a 
deaf car to the appeals of Columbus before his great first voyage.’ 

‘The town of Bristol, in the west of England, was 
then one of the most important gea-ports in the realm ; 
and among its adventurous mariners who had pene- 
trated the polar waters, probably as far as Greenland, 
was Sebastian Cabot, son of a wealthy Venetian mer- 
chant of Bristol, whose father sought the aid of the 
king in making a voyage of discovery. Willing to 
secure a portion of the prize he had lost, Henry read- 
ily yielded to the solicitations of Cubot, and gave him 
and his sons a commission of discovery, dated March 
16, 1496, which was similar, in some respects, to that 
which Columbus had received from Ferdinand and Isabella ;* but unlike his 
Spanish cotemporaries, the English monarch did not bear the expenses of the 
voyage. ‘The navigators were permitted to go, at their own expense, “to search 
for islands or regions inhabited by infidels, and hitherto unknown to Christen- 
dom,” and take possession of them in the name of the King of England. They 
were to enjoy the sole right of trading thither—paying to the King, “in liew 
of all customs and imposts,” a fifth of all net profits, and the same proportion 
of the products of all mines. 

According to recent discoveries made in searching the ancient records of 
England, it appears to be doubtful whether the elder Cabot, who was a mer- 
chant and a scientific man, ever voyaged to America. It is certain, however, 
that his son, Sebastian, accompanied, and, doubtless, commanded, the first 
expedition, which consisted of two vessels freighted by his father and others of 
Bristol and of London, and which sailed from the former port in May, 1498. 
They steered north-westerly until they encountered immense fields of ice west~ 
ward of Cape Farewell, when they turned to the south-west, and on the 3d of 
July, of that year, discovered the rugged coast of Labrador. Passing Cape 
Charles, they saw Newfoundland; and, after touching at several points, prob- 
ably as far southward as the coast of Maine, they hastened to England to 
announce the fact that they had first discovered a great western continent. 








1 This is tho namo of special edicts issued by the Pope of Roma. They are written on 

and have aided taAy ol wee eal ores or gold. Te, cane tamed bom 
are the heads of Peter and Paul, and on the other, the name of the 

pont seal of the celebrated golden bull of the Emperor Charles 

was made of gold. "That bull became tho fimdamental law of the German Empira, at the Diet of 

Nurembury, a. p. 1536, 2 Page 37, 2 Note 1, page 39. 
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explored the coast from the Carolinas to Newfoundland. He anchored in the 
Bays of Delaware and New York,’ the harbor of Newport, and probably that 
of Boston, and held intercourse with the natives, who were sometimes friendly 
and sometimes hostile, Verrazani gave the name of New France to the vast 
regions within the latitudes of the coasts which he had discovered. But at that 
time the French King was too much engrossed and impoverished by war with 
the Spanish monarch, to pay much attention to the 
important discoveries of Verrasani, or to listen to plans 
for future expeditions. Ten years elapsed before Admi- 
tal Chabon induced Francis to encourage another explor- 
ing enterprise, when a plan for making settlements in 
New France was arranged [1584], and James Cartier, a 
mariner of St. Malo, was appointed to the command of 
an expedition. He reached Newfoundland early in 
June, 1584. After exploring its coasts, 
cinhen'’s sutr. he passed through the Straits of Belle- 
isle, into the Gulf beyond, planted a 
cross with the arms of France upon it, on the shore of Gaspé 
inlet, and took possession of the whole country in the name of 
his king. After discovering the mouth of the great river of 
Canada, he sailed for France, in time to avoid the autumn 
storms on the American coast. 

There was great joy at the French court, in the capital, 
and throughout the whole kingdom, because of the success of 
Cartier. He was commissioned for another voyage ; and in 
May following [1535] he sailed for Newfoundland with three 
ships, accompanied by several young noblemen of France, 
They passed the Straits of Belleisle, and entered the Gulf on the day dedicated 
to St. Lawrence; and, on that account, Cartier gave the name of the martyr to 
the broad sheet of water over which they were sailing. They passed up the 
river which afterward received the same name, and mooring their ships at Que- 
bee,* proceeded in » pinnace and boats to Hochelaga, where Montreal now 
stands, then the capital of the Huron king.* ‘The natives were everywhere 
friendly and hospitable. 

‘The land in all that region was very level, except a high mountain in the 
rear of the Indian town. Cartier ascended to its summit, and was so impressed 
with the glorious view that he called it Mont-Real (royal mountain), which 
name the fine city at its base yet retains, After exchanging presents and 
friendly salutations with the Indians, they returned to Quebec, and passed the 
severe winter on board their ships. In the spring, after setting up a cross, and 





1 Somo anthors say that Verrzani landed where the lower oxtromity eee re 
ingle tecge irituons liquors, made many of them drunk. The Indians called the 
lace Manna-ha-to, or “pl of drunkenness,” anid — crepe: ee 
jut thia scene of intoxication probably occurred on board the Half-.Moom, exploring 
Mendrick Hudson. See page 59. * Pronounced Xe-beq ? Page 23. 
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The English made some fatal mistakes at the outsct, Instead of looking to 
the fruition of seed-time for true riches, they turned from the wealthy soil upon 
which they stood, and went upon vain searches for gold in the forests of the 
adjoining continent. Instead of reciprocating the hospitable friendship of the 
natives, they returned harshness for kindness, and "Sacks for confidence, 
‘until a flame of revenge was kindled among the Indians which nothing bat the 
blood of Englishmen.could quench. Schemes for the destruction of the white 
intruders were speedily planned, and tribes in the interior stood ready to aid 
their brethren upon the seaboard. As soon as Grenville departed with the 
ships, for England, the natives withheld supplies of food, drew the English into- 
perilous positions by tales of gold-bearing shores along the Roanoke River, and 
finally reduced the colony to the verge of ruin, At that moment, Sir Francis 
Drake arrived from the West Indies, with his fleet, and afforded them relief. 
But misfortune and fear made them anxious to leave the country, and the emi- 
grants were all conveyed to England, in June, 1586, by Drake. A few days 
after their departure, a well-furnished vessel, sent hy Raleigh, arrived; and a 
fortnight later, Grenville entered the inlet with three ships well provisioned. 
After searching for the departed colony, Grenville sailed for England, leaving 
fifteen men upon Roanoke. 

The intrepid Raleigh was still undismayed by misfortane. He adopted a 
wise policy, and instead of sending out mere fortune-hunters,' he collected a 
band of agriculturists and artisans, with their families, and dispatched them 
[April 26, 1587], to found an industrial State in Virginia. He gave them a 
charter of incorporation for the settlement; and John White, who 
them, was appointed governor of the colony. They reached Roanoke in July ; 
but instead of the expected greetings of the men left by Grenville, they encoun- 
tered utter desolation. ‘The bones of the fifteen lay bleaching on the ground, 
‘Their rade tenements were in ruins, and wild deer were feeding in their little 
gardens. They had been murdered by the Indians, and not one was left. 
Manteo* did not share in the Indian hatred of the white people, and like Massa~ 
soit of New England,’ he remained their friend. By command of Raleigh, he 
received Christian baptism, and was invested, by White, with the title of Lord’ 
of Roanoke, the first and last peerage ever created in America. Yet Manteo 
could not avert nor control the storm that lowered among the Indian tribes, and 
menaced the English with destruction. The colonists were conscious that fear- 
ful perils were gathering, and White hastened to England toward the close of 
the year for reinforcements and provisions, leaving behind him his daughter, 
Eleanor Dare (wife of one of his lieutenants), who had just given birth to a 
child [August 18, 1587], whom they named Viryinia. Vinornta DARE was 
the first offspring of English parents born within the territory of the United 
States." 
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SETTLEMENTS, 





CHAPTER TI, 


. THERE is a distinction to be observed 
‘JOHX SMITH. in considering settlements and colonies. 
The act of forming settlement is not 
equivalent to the establishment of a colony or the founding of a Sfate. It is 
the initiatory step toward such an end, and may or may not exhibit permanent 
results. A eolony becomes such only when settlements assume permanency, 
and organic laws, subservient to those of a parent government, are framed for 
the guidance of the people. It seems proper, therefore, to consider the era of 
as distinct from that of colonial organization. 
‘The period of settlements within the bounds of the thirteen original colonies 
which formed the Confederacy in the War for Independence,’ extends from 1607 


1733, For years previous to the debarkation [1607] at Jamestown,* 
Sigal ey Bm established at various points on the Atlantic coast: 


oped Spaniards had kept a sort of military post alive. 
the appearance of the English in the James River, is the trae 
Which to date the inception or beginning of our great confederacy of 
4 Pago 64. 3 Pago 61, 
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free States. Twelve years [1607 to 1619] were spent by English adven- 
turers in efforts to plant a permanent settlement in Virginia.’ For seventeen 
years [1609 to 1623] Dutch traders - trafficking on the Hudson River, 
before a permanent settlement was ed in New York,” Fourteen years 
[1606 to 1620] were necessary to effect a permanent settlement in Massuchu- 
setts ;? and for nine years [1622 to 1631] adventurers struggled for a foothold 
in New Hampshire.’ The Roman Catholics were only one year [1634-5] in 
laying the foundation of the Maryland colony.* Seven years [1632 to 1689] 
were employed in effecting permanent settlements in Connecticut * eight years 
11636 to 1643) in organizing colonial government in Rhode Island ;* and about 
fifty years [1631 to 1682] elapsed from the landing of the Swedes on South 
River," before Delaware, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania (whose several histo- 
ries of settlements are interwoven), presented colonial features.” Almost sixty 
ee a eee, hefore the first settlements in the Carolinas 
became fully developed colonies; but Georgia, the youngest of the thirteen 
States, had the foundation of its colonial government laid when Oglethorpe, 
with the first company of settlers, began to build Savannah in the winter of 
1738." The first permanent settlement within the bounds of the original 
colonies, was in 


VIRGINIA. [1607—1619]. 


A century had not elapsed after the discoveries of Columbus [1492], 
before a great social and political revolution had been effected in Europe. 
Commerce, hitherto confined to inland seas and along the coasts, was sending 
its ships across oceans. The art of printing had begun its wonderful work :” 
and, through its instrumentality, intelligence had become generally diffused. 
Mind thus acting upon mind, in yastly multiplied opportunities, had awakened 
a great moral and intellectual power, whose presence and strength had not been 
suspected. ‘The Protestant Reformation'* had weakened the bonds of spiritual 
dominion, and allowed the moral faculties fuller play ; and the shadows of feudal 
institutions,"* so chilling to individual effort, were rapidly disappearing before 





» Page 11. ® Page 73, ® Pago 79, * Pago 80, 
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Jetter separately, at about 1450, the art of 

truly bad birth, Jol Hana! extabl & printing-ofliee at Mentg, in 1442. Jolin Gutten- 
invented cut metal types, and used them in printing a Bible which was commenced in 1445, 
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enced by Wicklim, in in 1360; Lee enib Ted basal til), by Lather, 

«in Germany, In TLE From eee ees te thronghout Europe. 

Tt was an effort to purge tho Christian Church of all impurities, by reforming ita doctrine and 

ritual, Stahl eg de ppg a rad glee Se eee 
Protestant Reformation. 


. Tho name of Protestants 
was first given to Luther and others in 1529. 
™ The nature of foudal laws may be illustrated by a single example; William, the Norman 


conqueror of England, divided-the land of that country into parts aa baronies, and them 
pce ig we per elelt lents mired Ni ettaoa: 


For these gifta, and cortain privileges, the barons, or masters, were to furnish nike ae wok eaten: 
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by the natives, and they supplied the settlers with all they needed. Having 
established a degree of comfort and prosperity, Smith started, with some com- 
panions, to explore the surrounding country. He ascended the Chickahomminy 
River fifty miles from its mouth, and then, with two companions, penetrated 
the vast forest that covered the land. His companions were slain by the na- 
tives, and he was made a eaptive. After being exhibited in several villages, he 
was taken to Opechancanough,’ the eldest brother of Powhatan, who, regarding 
Smith as a superior being, spared his life, and conducted him to the emperor, 
then at Weroworomoco, on the York River.* A solemn council decided that 
the captive must die, and Smith was prepared for execution. His head was 
placed upon a stone, and the heavy clubs of the executioners were raised to 
crush it, when Pocahontas, a child of “ten or twelve years,” the favorite 





POCAHONTAS, 


daughter of Powhatan, rushed from her father’s side, and casting herself upon 
the captive, besought the king to spare his life. Powhatan consented, and 
Smith was conducted in safety to Jamestown by a guard of twelve men, after 
an absence of seven weeks. 

God, in his providence, overrules every thing for good. It is seen in this 
event, for Smith's captivity was a public benefit. He had acquired a knowl- 
edge of the Indian character, and of the country and its resources, and also had 
formed friendly relations with the sachems and chiefs. Had his companions 





1 Note 5, page 108, z 
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his energies to turn the little industry of the settlers to agriculture. He sue- 
ceeded, in a degree, but he had poor materials out of which to form a healthy, 
self-sustaining commonwealth. He wrote to the Supreme Council’ to send over 


a different class of men. ‘I entreat you,” he said, “rather send but thirty 


carpenters, husbandmen, gardeners, fishermen, blacksmiths, masons, and diggers 
of trees’ roots, well provided, than a thousand such as we have."’ Yet, with all 
his exertions, idleness and improvidence prevailed. At the end of two years 
from the first Janding at Jamestown, and when the settlement numbered two 
hundred strong men, not more than forty acres were under cultivation. To the 
Indians the white people were compelled to look for their chief supply of food. 

The London Company were disappointed, for the anticipations of sudden 
wealth, in which they had indulged, were not realized, and they sought and ob— 
tained a new charter [June 2, 1609], which gave them more ample privileges. 
The territory of Sour Virarxra* was extended northward to the head of the~ 
Chesupeake. The Supreme Council was vested with power to fill vacancies in 
its own body, and to appoint » governor for Virginia, whose rule was made ab- 
solute, ‘he lives, liberties, and property of the settlers were at his disposal, 
and they were compelled to contribute a certain share of their earnings to the 
proprietors. Thus they were mere vassals at will, under a petty despotism, 
without any inherent power, then recognized, to cast off the yoke. 

Under that charter, Lord De la Warr (Delaware), an enlightened peer, 
was appointed governor of Virginia, for life, and soon afterward Newport sailed 
for America [June 12, 1609], with nine ships, and more than five hundred 
emigrants.’ Sir Thomas Gates, the governor's deputy, embarked with New- 
port, accompanied by Sir George Somers. Gates, Newport, and Somers, 
were commissioned to administer the government until the arrival of Delaware. 
When near the coast, a hurricane dispersed the fleet, and the vessel bearing the 
commissioners was wrecked on one of the Bermuda Islands. Seven vessels of 
the squadron reached the James River in safety. The colony would have been 
the gainer had these never arrived, for « greater portion of the new immigrants 
were more profligate, if possible, than the first. They were dissolute scions of 
wealthy families, and many of them came to avoid punishment for crimes at 
home. They regarded Virginia as a paradise for libertines, and believed the 
colony to be without o head until the arrival of the governor or his deputy, 
Smith, on the contrary, boldly asserted his authority as president, and main- 
tained it until an accident in autumn compelled him to go to England for sur- 
gical aid,* when he delegated his authority to George Perey, brother of the 
duke of Northumberland. 

When the idle and profligate settlers were released from the control of 
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menaced them, but relief came before any were made victims. Of all the com- 
pany, only aa A their president, died. Lacking courage to brave the perils 

“tho wilderness, the settlement was abandoned, and the immigrants went back 
to England [1608] at the very time when the Frenchmen, who were to build 
Quebeo,' were upon the ocean. ‘Traffic with the Indian tribes was continued, 
but settlements were not again attempted for several years." 

Only the coast of the extensive country was seen by the several navigators 
who visited it. ‘The vast interior, now called New Exaianp, was an unknown 
land, until Captain John Smith, with the mind of a philosopher and the courage- 
of « hero, came, in 1614, and explored, not only the shores but the rivers- 
which penetrated the wilderness. Only himself and four London merchants 
bad an interest in the expedition, which proved highly successfill, not only in 
discoveries, but in trade. With only cight men, Smith examined the region 
between Cape Cod and the Renobseot, constructed a map of the country, and 
after an absence of less than seven months, he returned to England, and laid o 
report before Prince Charles (afterward the unfortunate king who lost his head), 
the heir apparent to the throne. The prince, delighted with the whole account, 
confirmed the title which Smith had ar ‘to the territory delineated on the: 
map, and it was named New Exenanp. Crime, as usual, dimmed the luster 
of the discovery. Hunt, commander of one of the vessels of the expedition, 
kidnapped twenty-seven of the Indians, with Squanto,” their chief, as soon as. 
Smith had departed, took them to Spnin and sold some of them into slavery.‘ 
And now, at various points from Florida to Newfoundland, men-stealers of dif- 
ferent nations, had planted the seeds of hatred and distrust, whose fruits, in. 
after years were wars, and complicated troubles. 

At the close of 1614, the Plymouth company employed Smith to make- 
farther explorations in America and to plant a colony. He sailed in the spring: 
of 1615, but was driven back by a tempest. He sailed again on the 4th of 
July following. His crew became mutinous, and finally his vessel was cap- 
tured by a French pirate, and they were all taken to France. Smith escaped 
to England, in an open boat, and arousing the sluggish energies of the Ply- 
mouth company and others, they planned vast schemes of colonization, and he- 
was ynade admiral for life. Eager for gains, some of the members, joining 
with others, applied for a new charter. Tt was withheld for a long time. 
Finally, the king granted a charter [November 8, 1620] to forty of the wealth- 
iest and most powerful men in the realm, who assumed the corporate title of Tus 
Covnerm oF Prymovrit, and superseded the original Prymovrn Company.* 
‘The vast domain of more than a miiuon of square miles, Lying between the fortieth 
and forty-vighth degree of north latitude, and westward to the South Sea,’ 





1 Pago 49. 
* The celabrated Tord Bacon, and otheny fitted out an expedition to Newfoundland ia 1610, 
but it was unsuccessfi), * Page Hk 
es ase rin emer er Bea OC eb Eaton ear noce  L ea 
inetruct them as missionarics, Been tine See aaa 
Bee pages dz and 19, © Page 63, 7 Page 42. 
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ness [Oct. 25] to join him. With their cattle," they made their slow and dreary 
way a hundred miles through dark forests and dismal swamps; and when they 
arrived upon the banks of the Connecticut [Nov. 25], the ground was covered 
with deep snow, and the river was frozen. It was a winter of great trial for 
them. Many cattle perished* A yessel bearing food for the colony was lost 
on the coast, and the settlers were compelled to subsist upon acorns, and seanty 
supplies of Indian corn from the natives. Many of them made their way to the 
fort, then just erected at Saybrook, near the mouth of the river, and returned 
to Boston by water. Spring opened, and the necessities of 
those who remained were supplied. They erected a small 
house for worship on the site of Hartford, and in April, 
1636, the first court, or organized government was held 
there. At about the time when this company departed, a 
son of Governor Winthrop,* of Massachusetts, Hugh Peters, 
and Henry Vane, arrived at Boston from England, as com- 
ymsr seerii-novse, Missioners for the proprietors of Connecticut, with instrue~ 

tions to build a fort at the mouth of the river of that name, 
and to plant a colony there. ‘The fort was speedily built, and the settlement 
was named Saybrook, in honor of the two peers named in the charter.* 

Another migration of Puritans to the Conneeticut valley, more important, 
and with better results, now took place. In June, 1636, Rev. Thomas Hooker, 
the “light of the western churches,”* with other ministers, their families, and 
flocks, in all about one hundred, left the vicinity of Boston for the new land 
of promise, It was a toilsome journey through the swamps and forests. They 
subsisted upon berries and the milk of their cows which they took with them, 
and on the 4th of July, they stood upon the beautiful banks of the Connecticut. 
On the 9th, Mr. Hooker preached and administered the communion in the little 
meeting-house at Hartford, and there a great portion of the company settled. 
Some chose Wethersfield for a residence; and others, from Roxbury, went up 
the river twenty miles, and settled at Springfield. There were now five dis- 
tinct English settlements upon the Connecticut River, yet they were scattered 
and weak, 

Clouds soon appeared in the morning sky, and the settlers in the Connecti- 
cut valley perceived the gathering of a fearful storm. The powerful Pequod 
Indians* became jealous of the white people, because they appeared to be the 
friends of their enemies, the Mohegans on the west, and of their more powerful 
foes, the Narragansetts, on the east. They first commenced petty annoyances; 
then kidnapped children, murdered men in the forests, and attacked families on 








* This was the first introduction of cattle into Connecticut, 

* The Joss in cattle was catimated at about one thousand dollars. 

* Page 117. * Page 95, 

* Thomas Hooker was a native of Leicestershire, land, where be was bor in 
was silenced, becanse of his non-conformity, in 1630, when he left the ministry, and founded 
grammar school at Cambridge. He was compelled to flee to Holland, from whence he came 
Amurica with Mr. Cotton, in 1633. He was a mun of great benevolence, and was eminently 
fal. He died in July, 1647, at the age of sixty-one years © Page 21. 
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and there embarked for Saybrook. They had lost only two killed, and less 
than twenty wounded, 


‘The brave Sassacus had hardly recovered from this shock, when almost a 
hundred armed settlers, from Massachusetts, under Captain Stoughton, arrived 
at Saybrook. ‘The terrified Pequods made no resistance, but fled in dismay 
toward the wilderness westward, hotly pursued by the English. Terrible was 
the destruction in the path of the pursuers, Throughout the beautiful country 
on Long Island Sound, from Saybrook to New Haven, wigwams and cornfields 
were destroyed, and helpless women and children were slain. With Sassacus 
at their head, the Indians flew like deer before the hounds, and finally took 
shelter in Sasco swamp, near Fairfield, where, after a severe battle, they all 


_surrendered, except Sassacus and a few followers. These fled to the Mohawks,' 


where the sachem was treacherously murdered, and his people were sold into 
slavery, or incorporated with other tribes. The blow was one of extermination, 
relentless and cruel. “! There did not remain a sannup or squaw, a warrior or 
child of the Pequod name. A nation had disappeared in a day.” The New 
England tribes* were filled with awe, and for forty years the colonists were 


unmolested by them. 


With the return of peace, the spirit of adventure revived. In the summer 
of 1637, John Davenport, an eminent non-conformist? minister of London, with 
‘Theophilus Eaton and Edward Hopkins, rich merchants who represented a 
wealthy company, arrived at Boston. They were cordially received, and 
urgently-solicited to settle in that colony. The Hutchinson controversy* was 
then at its height; and perceiving the religious agitations of the people, they 
resolved to found a settlement in the wilderness. ‘The sagacious Puritans, 
while pursuing the Pequods, had discovered the beauty and fertility of the 
country along the Sound from the Connecticut to Fairfield, and Davenport and 
his companions heard their report with joy. Eaton and a few others explored 
the coast in autumn, and crecting a hut* near the Quinipiae Creek (the site of 
New Haven), they passed the winter there, and selected it for a settlement, 
In the spring [April 13, 1638] Davenport and others followed, and under a 
wide-spreading oak,* the good minister preached his first sermon. They pur- 
chased the lands at Quinipiac of the Indians, and, taking the Bible for their 
guide, they formed an independent government, or ‘‘ plantation covenant,” upon 
strictly religious principles. Prosperity blessed them, and they laid the found- 
ations of a city, and called it New Haven. The following year, the settlers 
at Windsor, Hartford, and Wethersfield, met in convention at Hartford [Jan- 
uary 24, 1639], and adopted a written constitution, which contained very liberal 
provisions. It ordained that the governor and legislature should be elected 
annually, by the people, and they were required to take an oath of allegiance 
to the commonwealth, and not to the king. The General Assembly, alone, 





* Pago 23, i 22, * Note 2, page 16. * Page 120. 
* On tho corner of Church New Haren. 
eg ieee Regret New Hayen. 
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Massasoit, the chief sachem of the Wampanongs,' at Mount Hope. There he 
-was entertained until the buds appeared, when, being joined by five friends from 
Boston, he seated himself upon the Seekonk, some distance below Blackstone's 
plantation, He found himself within the territory of the Plymouth Company.* 
Governor Winslow’ advised him to cross into the Narragansett country, where 
he could not be molested. With his companions he embarked in a light canoe, 
paddled around to the head of Narraganset Bay, and upon a green slope, near 
a spring,‘ they prayed, and chose the spot for a settlement. Williams obtained 





’ 
Reg Z Wy G am 
a grant of land from Canonicus, chief sachem of the Narragansetts, and in com- 
memoration of ‘ (od’s merciful providence to him in his distress,” he called the 
place ProvrnEncr. 

The freedom enjoyed there was soon spoken of at Boston, and persecuted 
men fled thither for refuge. Persons of every creed were allowed full liberty 
of conscience, and lived together happily. The same liberty was allowed in 
politics as in religion; and a pure democracy was established there. Each 
settler was required to subscrihe to an agreement, that he would submit to sach 
rules, ‘‘not affecting the conscience,” a5 a majority of the inhabitants should 
adopt for the public good. Williams reserved no political power to himself, and 
the leader and follower had equal dignity and privilegés. The government was 


, 1 Rage 23, * Pago 03. * Pago 85. 
C spring is now [1867] beneath some fine sycamores on the west side of Benefit street, in 
Providence, 
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1623, four couples, who had been married on the yoyage from Amsterdam, 
were sent to plant acolony on the Delaware. ‘They seated themselves upon 
the site of Gloucester, a little below Fort Nassau, and this was the commence- 
ment of settlements in West Jersey. 

Seven’years later [1630] Michael Pauw bought from the Indians the lands 
extending from Hoboken to the Raritan, and also the whole of Staten Island, 
and named the territory Pavonia.’ In this purchase, Bergen was included. 
Other settlements were attempted, but none were permanent. In 1631, Cap- 
tain Heyes, after establishing the Swedish colony at Lewiston,* crossed the 
‘Delaware, and purchased Cape May" from the Indians; and from that point to 

traders’ huts were often seen. The English became possessors of 
New Netherland in 1664, and the Duke of York, to whom the province had 
been given,* conveyed to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret [June 24, 
1664}, all the territory between the North and South (Hudson and Delaware) 
Rivers, and northward to the line of forty-one degrees and forty minutes, under 
the title of Nora Caesarea or Naw Jersey. Soon afterward several families 
from Long Island settled at Elizabethtown,* and there planted the first fruitful 
seed of the New Jersey colony, for the one at Gloucester withered and died. 
The following year, Philip Carteret, who had been appointed governor of the 
new province, arrived with a charter, fair and liberal in al its provisions. It 
provided for a government to be composed of a representative assembly* chosen 
by the people, and a governor and council. The legislative-powers resided in 
the assembly; the executive powers were intrusted to the governor and his 
council. Then [1665] was laid the foundation of the commonwealth of New 
Jersey. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


A new religious sect, called Quakers,’ arose in England at about the com- 
mencement of the civil wars [1642—1651] which resulted in the death of 
Charles the First. Their preachers were the boldest, and yet the -meekest of 
all non-conformists.’ Purer than all other sects, they were hated and perse- 
cuted by all. Those who came to America for “ conscience’ sake’ were perse- 
cuted by the Puritans of New England,” the Churchmen of Virginia and 
Maryland, and in a degree by the Dutch of New Amsterdam; and only in 
Rhode Island did they enjoy freedom, and even there they did not always dwell 
in peace. In 1673, George Fox, the founder of the Quaker sect, visited all his 
brethren in America, He found them a despised people everywhere, and his 


+ Tatil the poriod of our War for Independence, the point of land in Prvonta, on which J 
City, opposite New York, now stands, was called Paulus’ Hook. Here was tho seene of a 
ennlthy Ameria, under Major Henry Lee, in 1179. See 298, 

* Named in honor of Captain Jacobus Mey, or May, * Page 159, 

* Pig, * Note 3, 159. 

name was EA giles he! , in 1650, who wus admoni: 
Bese, whoo ha wes cited bekxe the magistrate, to i eee Word of the Lord, at 
same time Fox quaked, as if stirred by mighty emotions See page 122, 
* Note 9, page 76. * Page 15 
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riginal or European. In 1668, he granted the whole territory named in Sir 
Robert Heath’s charter, to cight of his principal friends,’ and called it Cano- 
LxA," As the Chowan settlement was not within the limits of the charter, the 
‘boundary was extended northward to the present line between Virginia and 
North Carolina, and also southward, so as to include the whole of Florida, 

. except its penil The Bahama Islands were granted to the same proprie- 
tors in 1667.* ‘T'wo years carlier [1665], a company of Barbadoes planters 
settled upon the lands first occupied by the New England people; near the 
present Wilmington, and founded a permanent settlement there. The few 
settlers yet remaining were treated kindly, and soon an independent colony, with 
Sir John Yeamans‘ as governor, was established. Tt was called the Clarendon 
County Colony, in honor of one of the proprietors. Yeamans managed 
prudently, but the poverty of the soil prevented a rapid increase in the popula- 
tion, The settlers applied themselves to the manufacture of boards, shingles, 
and staves, which they shipped*to the Weat Indies; and that business is yet the 
staple trade of that region of pine forests and sandy levels, Although the 
settlement did not flourish, it continued to exist; and then was founded the 
commonwealth of Norra CanoLrna. 

The special attention of the proprietors was soon turned toward the more 
southerly and fertile portion of their domain, and in January, 1670, they sent 
three ships with cmigrants, under the direction of William Sayle* and Joseph 
West, to plant a colony below Cape Fear. They entered Port Royal, landed 
on Beaufort Island at the spot where the Huguenots built Fort Carolina in 
1564,* and there Sayle died early in 1671. The immigrants soon afterward 
abandoned Beaufort, and sailing into the Ashley River,’ seated themselves on 
its western bank, at a place a few miles above Charleston, now known as Old 
Town. There they planted the first seeds of a South Carolina colony. West 
exercised authority as chicf magistrate, until the arrival of Sir John Yeamans, 
in December, 1671, who was appointed governor, He came with fifty families, 
and « large number of slaves." Representative government was instituted in 
1672 under the title of the Carteret County Colony. It was so ealled in 
honor of one of the proprietors.” ‘Ten years afterward they abandoned the spot ; 





eet: minister; rg Monk, just created Duko of eee Tort 
sau ipa eter George Carteret, a proprietor of Now Jersey; 

tiem Berkeley, sin ng Noe Donen, Lord Craven. and Sir Jolin Colleton. 

* Te will be perceived [note 1, Page bE] thas Sip Danse of Carolina, given to territory south of 
‘inginia, was bestowed in honor of two kings named Charles, one of France, the other of England. 

Samuel Stephens succceded Drununond as governor, in 1667; and in 1668, the first popular 
Amombly in North Carolina convened at Edenton, 

* Yeamans was an impoverished English baronet, who had become a plantor in Barbados, to 
mond his fortune. He waa enocessful, and became wealthy 

ss peer er crruenel Cis Oars, Saat ‘wont year Dee ha ated fo 
plant an." “or place dedicated to ee ee ae 
teal Dictionary}, in tho ilea near the const of da. oa 
THe es the the commencement of Uae in South Carolina. oe Teapan, oa alt 
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EMBARKATION OF THE PILGRIMS. 


FOURTH PERIOD. 


rHE COLONIES, 


CHAPTER I 


Havine briefly traced the interesting 
Jake KOWARD OGLETHOUFE. events which resulted in the founding of sev- 
eral colonies by settlements we will now con- 
sider the more important acts of establishing permanent commonwealths, all of 
which still exist and flourish. The colonial history of the United States is 
comprised within the period commencing when the several settlements along the 
Atlantic coasts became organized into political communities, and ending when 
representatives of these colonies met in general congreas in 1774,' and confeder- 
ated for mutual welfare. There was an earlier union of interests and efforts. 
Tt was when the several English colonies aided the mother country in a long 
war against the combined hostilities of the French and Indians. As the local 
histories of the several colonies after the commencement of that war have but 
little interest for the general reader, we shall trace the progress of each colony 
only to that period, and devote a chapter to the narrative of the French and 
Indian war.” 
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but in vain. The profligate monarch, who seems never to have had a clear 
perception of right and wrong, but was governed by caprice and passion, gave 
away, to his special favorites, large tracts of the finest portions of the Virginia 
soil, some of it already well cultivated.' 

Week after week, and month after month, the Royalist party continued to show 
more and more of the foul hand of despotism. The pliant Assembly abridged 
the liberties of the people. Although elected for only two years, the members 
assumed to themselves the right of holding office indefinitely, and the repre~ 
tentative system was thus virtually abolished. The doctrines and rituals of 
the Church of England haying been made the religion of the State, intolerance 
began to grow. Baptists and Quakers* were compelled to pay heavy fines. 
‘The salaries of the royal officers being paid from duties upon exported tobaceo, 
these officials were made independent of the people.’ Oppressive and unequal 
taxes were levied, and the idle aristocracy formed a distinct and ruling class. 
The ‘common people””—the men of toil and substantial worth—formed o 
republican party, and rebellious murmurs were heard on every side. They 
desired a sufficient reason for strengthening their power, and it soon appeared. 
‘The menaces of the Susquehannah Indians,* # fierce tribe of Lower Pennsylva— 
nia, gave the people a plausible pretense for arming during the summer of 
1675. The Indians had been driven from their hunting-grounds at the head 
of the Chesapeake Bay by the Senecas,* and coming down the Potomac, they 
made war upon the Maryland settlements." They finally committed murders 
upon Virginia soil, and retaliation’ caused the breaking out of a fierce border 
war, The inhabitants, exasperated and alarmed, called loudly upon Governor 
Berkeley to take immodiate and energetic measures for the defense of the col- 
ony. His slow and indecisive movements were very unsatisfactory, and loud 
murmurs were heard on every side. At length Nathaniel Bacon," an energetic 
and highly esteemed republican, acting in behalf of his party, demanded per- 
mission for the people to arm and protect themselves.” Berkeley's sagacity 
pereeived the danger of allowing discontented men to have arms, and he refused. 


placed himself at the head of four or five hundred men, to drive back the 
enemy. Berkeley, jealous .of Bacon’s popularity, proclaimed him a traitor 





* Tn 1673, the ki Lord Culpepper and the Bart of Arlington, two of his profigate 
trp le So “land and wale called Vinglain,” Sor the torus ¢ tsiey-yeare 


ee 
Ebeangee made pe against the King of England in the Declaration of Ti 
nett years Inter, was that hori tae ge dpe oH alone for- 
the tenure of thelr ofc ae the aznount and payment ol : Pa 
B. ‘82. 
TS Lib ad ed a grande erate tarbecat eye dene eee 
later, commanded some troops against an Indian fort on the Potomac. Some chief, who were 
went to his camp to treat for peace, werv treacherously slain, and this excited the fierce resentment 


© He waa born in England, was educated a lawyer, and in Vinginia was a member of the coun~ 
ae led any Bae me Ce eee Bird 

King wor was ing {n Massachusetts, white people, everywhere, were: 
alarmed. Seo page 126. 
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was received of the arrival of imperial troops to quell the rebellion.* 
Gite won the;jay of the gorarace, mbox Scfcsnnn’ of she artimal the Repel: 
for succor, for his danger was imminent. With some royalists and English 
sailors under Major Robert Beverley, he now [Sept. 7] returned to Jamestown. 
Bacon collected hastily his troops, and drove the governor and his friends down 
the James River. Informed that a large body of royalists and imperial troops . 

‘were approaching, the republicans, unable to maintain their position at James- 

Srei aeiuioka tech [Sept. 30] just as the night shadows came over the 

village.” When the sun arose on the following morning, 
the first town built by Englishmen in America,’ was a 
htap of smoking ruins, Nothing remained standing 
but a few chimneys, and that old church tower, which 
now attracts the eye and heart of the voyager upon the 
bosom of the James River. This work accomplished, 
Bacon pressed forward with his little army toward the 
York, determined to drive the royalists from Virginia. 
But he was smitten by a deadlier foe than armed men. 
The malaria of the marshes at Jamestown had poisoned 
his veins, and he died [Oct. 11, 1676] of malignant fever, on the north benk 
of the York. There was no man to receive the mantle of his ability and infla- 
ence, and his departure was a death-blow to the cause he had espoused. His 
friends and followers made but feeble resistance, and before the first of Nove 
ber, Berkeley returned to the Middle Plantation‘ in triumph. 

Ris dasa uid vanshjoto wild tha guvesaty Ea en ogame 
these commotions, rendered the haughty temper of the baron irascible, and he 
signalized his restoration to power by acts of wanton cruelty. Twenty-two of 
the insurgent leaders had been hanged,* when the more mereiful Assembly im- 
plored him to shed no more blood. But he continued fines, imprisonments, and 
confiscations, and ruled with an iron hand and a stony heart until recalled by 
the king in April, 1677, who had become disgusted with his eruel conduct. 
‘There was no printing press in Virginia to record current history,’ and for a 
Apa the thie ollowing year Se ah aes ees Gena Seanroger oe went of Soe oa 

Tete ib chard and cour Jamesown eotsned stem or eghicen hous ba 
of het SES hes ge nae ee ee 

* The church, of which the brick tower alone remains, was built about 1620. It was probably 
the third church erocted in Jamestown. ‘Tho rain ix now [1856] a fow roda from tho 


bank of the river, and is about thirty feet in height. The engraving is a correct representation 
{ts present appearance. a aor es ae ar ers 


* 
* Tho first man executed was Colonel Hansford. Te has been justly termed the first martyr in 
Fe ae Drommond and Lawrence were also executed. They were conr 


ae of the rebellion, 
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* Berkeley waa an enemy to popular enlightenment. He said to commissioners sent from Ex- 
is acne an ana eee ie ecco re Seas and I we shall not 
these hundred years; for learning hax brought disobedience, and heresy, sects into the 
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linment, became potential; and the personal character, or eaprices of the mon- 
arch, had comparatively little influence upon legislation. aa = Poked 
National Assembly was extended to similar colonial organizations. The powers 
of governors were defined, and the rights of the people were understood. Bad 
men often exercised authority in the colonies, but it was in subordination to the 
English Constitution ; and, notwithstanding commercial restrictions bore heay- 
ily upon the enterprise of the colonies, the diffusion of just political ideas, and 
the growth of free institutions in America, were rapid and healthful. 

From the revolution of 1688, down to the commencement of the French and 
Indian war, the history of Virginia is the history of the steady, quiet prog- 
ress of an industrious people, and presents no prominent events of interest to. 
the general reader,' 


CHAPTHR Il. 
ind MASSACHUSETTS, [1620.] 


“Wetcoms, Englishmen! welcome, Englishmen!" were the first words 
which the Pilgrim Fathers* heard from the lips of a son of the American 
forest. It was the voice of Samoset, a Wampanoag chief, who had learned a 
few English words of fishermen at Penobscot. His brethren had hovered 
around the little community of sufferers at New Plymouth’ for a hundred days, 
when he boldly approached [March 26, 1621], and gave, the friendly saluta- 
tion. He told them to possess the land, for the occupants had nearly all been 
swept away by a pestilence. ‘The Pilgrims thanked God for thus making their 
seat more secure, for they feared the hostility of the Aborigines. When Sam- 


sasoit, the grand sachem of the Wampanoags, then residing at Mount 

An interview was planned. The old sachem came with barbaric pomp,* and he 
and Governor Carver’ smoked the calumet’ together. A preliminary treaty of 
friendship and alliance was formed [April 1, 1621], which remained unbroken 





The ition at that time was about 50,000, of whom one half were slaves The tobacco 
trade had e vory important, the exports to England and Iroland being about 30,000 
vee) ae Almost 8 hundred vessels anni frail ery Matyi) 2 
tobacco. SRO Re iain 000 mee was coe they no longer fearcd their 
ate as ‘The militia became expert in the use of flre-arms in the woods, and 
period the srargrolelstiegien ar lade Ex the Socata Ot bas Sane sae The province 
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contained twenty-two countics, and forty-eight parishes, with a church and a ‘in each, 
and a great deal of land. But there was no printing press nor book-store if the colony. A 
Sinte dy li od in Virginia in 1729, ; ot 

* Massasolt yeti coins guar Sey ech Se ee a \boring ilk. 
‘Thre ho eatin wate, and rocalved “Kal iward Winslow as embassador from anne pearing 
Wino wih hs warrenty fore on my, the sachem went into 
treated with Governor Carrer. Note 6, paxe 14. * Page 78 3) iM 
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the event, that several chiefs soon appeared at Plymouth to crave the friendship 
of the English. Mi seltleneat'st Wlaguses sae tvtvaisy, Sasrioin et 
test of the immigrants returned to England. 

Social perils econ menaced the stability of the colony. The partnership of 
merchants and colonists' was an unprofitable speculation for all. The commu- 
nity system’ operated unfavorably upon the industry and thrift of the colony, 
and the merchants had few or no returns for their investments. Ill feelings 
were created by mutual criminations, and the capitalists commenced a series of 
annoyances to force the workers into a dissolution of the league.” The partner- 
ship continued, however, during the preseribed term of seven years, and then 
[1627] the colonists purchased the interest of the London merchants for nine 
thousand dollars. Becoming sole proprietors of the soil, they divided the whole 
property equally, and to each man was assigned twenty acres of land in fee, 
‘New incentives to industry followed, and the blessings of plenty, even upon 
that unfruitful soil, rewarded them all. At about the same time, the 
ment of the colony became slightly changed. The only officers, at first, were 
a governor and an assistant, In 1624, five assistants were chosen; and in 
1630, a deputy-governor and cighteen assistants were chosen by the freemen. 
This broad democracy prevailed, both in Church and State, for almost fifteen 
years, when a representative government was instituted [1639], and a pastor 
was chosen as spiritual guide.’ 

James the First died in the spring of 1625; and his son and successor, 
Charles the First, inherited his father’s hatred of the Nonconformists.! Many 
of their ministers were silenced during the first years of his reign, and the un- 
easiness of the great body of Noneonformists daily increased. Already, White, 
a Puritan minister of Dorchester, in the west of England, had persuaded sey- 
cral influential men of that city to attempt the establishment of a new asylum 
for the oppressed, in America. They chose the rocky promontory of Cape 
Anne for the purpose [1624], intending to connect the settlement with the fish- 
ing business ; but the enterprise proved to be more expensive than. profitable, 


Layee eee [page 77], when he heard of it, wrote, “Oh, how happy a thing it would have been, 
you had converted some before you killed any.” 

1 Page 77, * Note 1, page 70, 

* The merchants refused Mr. Robinson a passage to America; attempted to force s minister 
pes eoleneis abo was heey the Zeelabe! Chasey and even sent vessels to interfere 

ith the infint commerce of the settlers. 

* The colonists unsuccessfully tried the cultivation of tobacco. Rn Gigs enough grain and 
somes Reel: on Commi Se TON ee the Indians, for obtaining 


lothe, 
first to the establishment of the cod , Sinco become so important, by constructing a 
SE atk ina eine tena tak in Aadk, tend Finale icipated tires aaa el Pee 
soon those invaluable animals became numerous in the colony. 
L ee ee Sass (who was yet in ite their A Par 
exercises, prayer exhortation, were conducted Elder Brewster 
Sei sientiny aftsenoien al aseniors ould be prorteoneds ts, tool alia BAGEL Even 
after they adopted the plan of having a pastor, the le were so democratic In matters, 
that » minister did not remain long at Plymouth. doctrine of cine ee ea 
noe te ond the religious meetings wore often the arena of intemperate 
Int is RRS pe rarer: te cael: 2 eg cet song at Leyden, joined the 
at Plymouth, whom was Robinson's fumly; good man never saw New 
grims among 4 4 ate 
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movement on the part of the mother country. The colonists regarded the 
measure with indignation, not only asa violation of their charters, but as an 
incipient step toward establishing a system of domination, destructive to their 
liberties. Massachusetts boldly protested against the exercise of the authority 
of the commissioners within her limits, but at the same time asserted her loyalty 
to the sovereign. ‘The commissioners experienced the opposition of the other 
New England colonies, except Rhode Island. Their acts were generally disre- 
garded, and after producing a great deal of irritation, they were recalled in 
1666. ‘The people of Massachusetts, triumphant in their opposition to royal 
‘oppression, ever afterward took a front rank in the march toward 
freedom. The licentious king and his ministers were too much in love with 
voluptuous ease, to trouble themselves with far-off colonies; and while Old 
England was suffering from bad government, and the puissance of the throne 
‘was lessening in the estimation of the nations, the colonies flourished in purity, 
peace, und strength, until Me/acomet, the son of the good Massdsoit,' 
kindled a most disastrous Indian war, known in history as 


KING PHILIP'S WAR. 


« Massasoit kept his treaty with the Plymouth — 
colony’ faithfully while he lived. Metacomet, or 
Philip? resumed the covenants of friendship, and 
kept them inviolate for a dozen years. But as 
spreading settlements were reducing his domains sere 
by acre, breaking up his hunting grounds, diminish- 
ing his fisheries, and menacing his nation with servi- 
tude or annihilation, his patriotism was aroused, and 
i \ “0 he willingly listened to the hot young warriors of his 
" His) tribe, avho counseled a war of extermination agai 
ING PHELEP, the English. At Mount Hope' the seat of the chief 
sachems of the Wampanoags, in the solitudes of the 
primeval forests, he planned, with consummate skill, un alliance of all the New 
England tribes,? against the European intruders. 

At this time, there were four hundred “ praying Indians,” as the converts 
to Christianity were called, firmly attached to the white people. One of them, 
named John Sassamon, who had been educated at Cambridge, and was a sort of 
sceretary to Philip, after becoming acquainted with the plans of the sachem, 





+ Page 114. * Pago 114, 

* Maseasoit had two sons, whom Governor Prica named Alexander and Philip, in compliment 
to their bravery as warriors, Alexander died soon after the decease of his fhther; and Philip 
became chief sachom of the Wamy 

+ Mount Hope is a conical hill, 300 feet in height, and situated on the west side of Mount Hope 
Bay, about two miles from Bristol, Rhode Island. Tt was called Pokanoket by the Indians, 

‘The tribes which became involved in thie war numbered, bly, about twenty-five thousand 
souls, Those along the coast of Massachusetts Bay, who ee re hee wal ey 
before the Prianius came [page 77], had materially increased in numbers ; 
the New England Indians proper [page 22), became parties to the conflict. 
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officers of the English colonies, went out’ to hunt and to destroy the fugitives. 
During the year, between two and three thousand Indians were slain or had 
submitted. Philip was chased from one hiding-place to another, but for a long 
time he would not yield. He once cleft the head of a warrior who proposed 
submission. But at length, the “last of the Wampanoags’* bowed to the press- 
ure of circumstances. He returned to the land of his fathers’ [August, 1676], 
and soon his wife and son were made prisoners. ‘This calamity crushed him, 
and he said, “ Now my heart breaks; Iam ready to die.” A few days after- 





Cieriom Phew 
ward, a faithless Indian shot him, and Captain Church eut off the dead sachem’s 
head.’ His body was quartered ; and his little son was sold to be a bond-slave 
in Bermuda.’ $o perished the last of the princes of the Wampanoags, and 
thus ended, in the total destruction of the power of the New England Indians, 
the famous Krxe Puriir’s War.‘ 

The terrible menaces of the Indian war, and the hourly alarm which it 
occasioned, did not make the English settlers unmindful of their political posi- 





? Note 4, page 124. 

2 The rado sword, made by @ blacksmith of the colony, with which Captain Church cut off 
Philip's head, is in the possession of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 

* The disposi of the boy was a anbject of serious deliberation. Some of the elders 
putting him to death; others, professing more mercy, suggested selling him as a slave. most 

measury appeared the mest mercife, and the child was sold into bondage, ‘The head of 

Philip was carried in triamph to Plymouth, and placed upon a pole 

* The result of this war was vastly beneficial to the colonists, for the thar of sat which 
prevented a rapid of settloments, wos removed, From this period may be the real, 
unimpeded growth of New England, 
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arbitrary rule, he was stern and inflexible, but he had the reputation of an 
honest man. He immediately commenced much needed reforms; and during 
his whole administration, which was ended hy the subjugation of the Duteh by 
the English,’ in 1664, he was the faithful and energetic defender of the integ- 





rity of the province against its foes. By prudent management he avoided col- 
lisions with the English, and peaceably ended boundary disputes’ with them in 
the autumn of 1650. This cause for irritation on his eastern frontier bei 
removed, Stuyvesant turned his attention to the growing power of the Swedes, 
on the Delaware. 

Governor Stuyvesant built Fort Casimir, on the site of the present New 





and two other Narragansett sachems had been in New Amsterdam, and on very friendly terms with 
Stuyvesant, ‘Thewe xachems, who were true friends of the English, positively disclaimed all bad 
intentions on the part of Stuyvesant, and yet historians of the present day repent the slander, 
* Page M4 

* Soo 85. He went to Hartford, and thero made a treaty which fixed the eastern bound- 
ary of New Netherland nearly on the line of the present division between New York and Connocti- 
cut, and across Long Island, at Oyster Bay, thirty mileseastward of New York. The Dutoh te 
to lands on the Connecticut River were extinguished by this treaty. by iar at 


os the Dutch were clearly in the right. This was acknowledged by im it New ae 
landers. In a manuscript letter before me, from Edward Winslow to Governor 

at “Marshfield, 2d of 6th month, 1644," In which he replies to a charge of bein, yon Raced the 

Duteh, in come respects, he eaye that hie had assorted in subetance, that he * not defend the 


Hartiord men's cause, Sor they liad hitherto (or Uine long) wronged the Duta." 
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governor of the whole domain, Carteret demurred, and the duke partially 
restored his rights; not, however, without leaving Andros a sufficient pretense 
for asserting his authority, and producing annoyances. Berkeley had become 
disgusted, and sold his interest in the province [March 28, 1674] to Edward 
Byllinge, an English Quaker. Pecuniary embarrassment caused ByHinge to- 
assign his interest to William Penn, and two others,‘ in 1675. These purchas- 
ers, unwilling to maintain a political union with other parties, successfully 
negotiated with Carteret for a division of the province, which took place on the 
ith of July, 1676. Carteret received the eastern portion as his share, and 
the Quakers the western part. From that time the divisions were known as. 
Bast and West Jersey. 

The Wesr Jersey proprietors gave the people a remarkably liberal consti- 
tution of government [March 13, 1677]; and in 1677, more than four hundred 
Quakers came from England and settled below the Raritan. Andros required. 
them to acknowledge the authority of the Duke of York. They refused ; and 
the matter was referred to the eminent Sir William Jones (the oriental scholar) 
for adjudication, who decided against the claims of the duke. The latter sub- 
mitted to the decision, released both provinces from allegiance to him, and the 
Junseys became independent of foreign control. ‘The first popular assembly 
in West Jersey met at Salem, in November, 1681, and adopted a code of laws 
for the government of the people.? 

Soon after the death of Carteret, in December, 1679, the trustees of his 
estate offered East Jersey for salo. It was purchased by William Penn and 
eleven of his brethren, on the 11th of February, 1682, who obtained a new 
ebarter, and on the 27th of July, 1688, appointed Robert Barclay,” a very 
eminent Quaker preacher, from Aberdeen, governor for life. A large number 
of his sect came from Scotland and England; and others from New England 
ana Long Island settled in East Jersey to enjoy prosperity and repose. But. 
repose, as well as the administration of Barclay, was of short duration; for 
when James succeeded Charles,‘ he appeared to consider his contracts made- 
while duke, not binding upon his honor as king. THe sought to annul the 
American charters, and succeeded, as we have seen, in subverting the govern- 
ments of several,* through the instrumentality of Andros. The Jensxys were- 
sufferers in this respect, and were obliged to bow to the tyrant. When he was 
driven from the country in‘1689,* the provinces were left without regular goy- 
ernments, and for more than twelve years anarchy prevailed there. The claims. 
of the proprietors to jurisdiction, were repudiated by the people; and in 1702, 
they gladly relinquished the government by surrendering it, on the 25th of 





* These purchasers immediately sold one half of their intorest to the Karl of Perth, trom whom 

the present town of Perth Amboy derives a part of its name. Amboy, or Amo, is an Indian 

* A remarkable law was enacted at that session. It provided that in all criminal cases, except . 
murder, and theft, the aggtieved party should have power to m the offender. 

S Ho was the author of Ab Apology for era,” a work highly esteemed by his sect, It 
written in Latin, and translated into several continental lu Barclay and Penn were 
timate personal friends, and travelled much together. died Ury, fn 1690, nged 42 yours 
* Page 113. * Pages 129, 166, and 168, Page 180. 
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with William Penn and his children,”* they said, ‘as long as the moon and the 
sun shall endure.” 'They were true to their promise—not a drop of Quaker 
blood was ever shed by an Indian. 

Having secured the lands, Penn’s next care was to found a capital city. 
This he proceeded to do, immediately after the treaty with the Indians, upon 
Jands from the Swedes, lying between the Delaware and the Schayl- 
kill Rivers. ‘The boundaries of streets were marked upon the trunks of the 
chestnut, walnut, pine, and other forest trees which covered the land,' and the 
city was named Philadelphia, which signifies brotherly love. Within twelve 
months almost a hundred houses were erected,* and the Indians came daily 
with wild fowl and venison, as presents for their “ good 
Father Penn.” Never was a State blessed with a more 
propitious beginning, and internal peace and prosperity 
marked its course while the Quakers controlled its eoun- 


cils. 

The proprietor convened a second Assembly at Phil- 
adelphia, in March, 1683, and then gave the people a 
‘Charter of Liberties,” signed und sealed by his own 
hand, It was so ample and just, that the government 
was really a representative democracy. ree religious toleration was ordained, 
and laws for the promotion of public and private morality were framed.’ Ur. 
like other proprietors, Penn surrendered to the people his rights in the appoint- 
qwent of officers; and until his death, his honest and highest ambition appeared 
to be to promote the happiness of the colonists. Because of this happy relation 
between the people and the proprietor, and the scourity agninst Indian hostili- 
ties, Pennsylvania outstripped all of its sister colonies in rapidity of settlement 
and permanent prosperity. 

Tn August, 1684, Pen returned to England, leaving five members of the 
Council with Thomas Lloyd, as president, to administer the government during 
his absence. Soon afterward, the English Revolution occurred [1688] and 
king James was driven into exile* Penn's personal regard for James contin- 
ued after his fall; and for that loyalty, which had a deeper spring than mere 
politieal considerations, he was accused of disaffection to the new government, 
and suffered imprisonments. In the mean while, discontents had sprang up in 


PEss’s WOUSE 





* This fact was the origin of the namon of Chestnut, Walaut, Pine, Spruce, and other strects in 
Philadelphia, pe eas roses Rie it, an Sy ‘these living strect-marks remained, and 


ibante, 
* Markham, Penn's Tipe hid clean Wane! itt 1867 
standing in Taiurtenita oeme to which is from Market-street, botween Front by a 


streota. Anothor, and finer house, was occupied by Penn in 1700, It yet remains on the corner 
of Norris's alley and Second-street. It wus the residence of General Amold in 1778 Note 3, 
287. 
INST Ie wa ordained that to provont harm ire attra to bo called Peace Maker soa 
be ce alot ed cigin tarde pairs re (ferences between man and man; 
that children be ht soure wsefial trade; that factor wronging their employers should 
inake satisfaction, and one third over; that all causes for irreligion and vulgarity should be repress 
ed; and that no man should be molested for his religious opinions. 
* Note 7, page 113. 
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farther south, and the proprietors of the Carolinas, when settlements 
within that domain became permanent,’ and tides of emigration from various 
flowed thitherward, began to have gorgeous visions of an empire in 
America, that should outshine those of the Old World. Tt then became their 
first care to frame a constitution of government, with functions adequate to the 
grand design, and to this task, the earl of Shaftesbury, one of the ablest states- 
men of his time, and John Locke, the eminent philosopher,-were called. They 
completed their labors in March, 1669, and the instrument was called the 
Fundamental Constitutions” Tt was in the highest degree monarchical in its. 
character and tendency, and contemplated the transplantation, in America, of 
all the ranks and aristocratic distinctions of European society." The spirit pf 
the whole thing was adverse to the feelings of the people, and its practical 
development was an impossibility ; 0, after a contest between proprietors and 
colonists, for twenty years, the magnificent scheme was abandoned, and the 
people were allowed to govern themselves, in their own more simple way.* The 
disorders which prevailed when the first attempts were made to impose this 
scheme of*government upon the people, soon ripened into rebellion, especially in 
the Albemarle, or northern colony." Excessive taxation and commercial restric- 
tions bore heavily upon the industry of the people, and engendered wide-spread 
discontent, This was fostered by refugees from Virginia, after Bacon’s rebel- 
lion, in 1676,* who sought shelter among the people below the Roanoke. They 
scattered, brond-cast, over a generous soil, vigorous ideas of popular freedom, 
and a year after Bacon’s death,’ the people of the Albemarle County Colony* 
revolted. The immediate cause of this movement was the attempt of the acting 
to enforce the revenue laws against a New England vessel. Led on 

by John Culpepper, a refugee from the Carrernr County Colony of South 
Carolina,* the people seized the chief magistrate [Dec. 10, 1677] and the pub- 
lic funds, imprisoned him and six of his council, called a new Assembly, ap- 
pointed a new magistrate and judges, and for two years conducted the affairs of 
government independent of foreign control, Culpepper went to England to 
plead the cause of the people, and was arrested and tried on a charge of treason. 





) Pages 97 and 93. 

* It consists of one hundred and twenty articles, and is supposed to have been the production, 
chiefly, of the mind of Shaftesbury. ai 

* There were to be two orders of nobility: the higher to consist of landgraves, or earls, the 
Towor of caciques, or Darous. The territory was to be divided into counties, each containing 480,000 
‘nores, with one landgrave, and two caciques, There were also to be lords of manors, who, like the 
nobles, might hold courts and exercise judicial fictions, Persons holding fifty acres were to be 
frecholders; the tenants held no political franchise, and could never attain to a higher rank. The 
0 ES ants fT A agree tes heh eal tne eye par The 

rietors were Toy pase ed ML cl LD aa ut ep ae et 
gapreme control of all tribunals. ‘The commons were to have four membera in the legislature to 
every three of the beceny ‘Thus an aristocratic majority was always secured, and the real repro- 
sentatives of the people lad no power, Every religion was profeasedly tolerated, but the Church 
of was di to be orthodox. Such is an outline of the absurd scheme proposed 
for goreming the free colonies of the Carolinas = 

Fee eT ear ann ane ee by the Aaembiy 
jouse of Delegates chosen by the frocholders, 
Page 97. * Pago 110, 1 Pago 112, 
Page 97. * Page 98, 
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crossed the Ashley, and seated themselves upon the more eligible locality of 
cae eog they founded mean city of Charleston,’ in 1680. 
ere a soon 
Becerra 
the old settlement was abandoned, and now 
_ Rot a vestige of it remains upon ‘the culti- 
vated plantation at Old Town, where it 
stood. The Dutch settlers* spread over 
‘the country along the Edisto and San- 
tee, und planted the seeds of future flour- 
ishing communities, while immigrants from 
different parts of Europe and from New 
swelled the population of Charles- 
ton and vicinity, Nor did they neglect political affairs. While they were 
vigilant in all that pertained to their material interests, they were also aspir- 
ants, even at that early day, for political independence. 

Another popular legislgture was convened at Charleston in 1682. It ex- 

hibited more harmony than the first,’ and several useful laws were framed. 
Emigration was now pouring in a tide of population more rapid than any of the 
colonies below New England had yet experienced. Ireland, Scotland,’ Holland, 
and France, contributed largely to the flowing stream. In 1686-7, quite a 
large number of Huguenots, who had eseaped from the fiery persecutions which 
were revived in France by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes,® landed at 
Charleston, English hatred of the Freuch’ caused the settlers to look with 
jealousy upon these refugees, and for more than ten years [1686 to 1697] the 
latter were denied the rights of citizenship. 

Shaftesbury’s scheme of government was as distasteful to the people of 
South Carolina, as to those of the northern colony,* and tliey refused to accept 
it. They became very restive, and seemed disposed to cast off all allegiance to 
the proprietors and the mother country. At this erisis, James Colleton, a 
brother of one of the proprietors, was appointed governor [1686]. and was 
yested with full powers to bring the colonists into submission. His administra- 
tion of about four years was a very turbulent one, He was in continual colli- 








fenguea be i ‘The abore ving Mustrates the manner of fortifying towns, as a de- 
Tt exhibits the wall Se erte in 1680, and the location of churches in 
104, ee marked « a a, ote., cannons, P, English church; Q, French 
church; B, 1 Fade chr 8 heap heh end T, Quuker moeting-house. 
2 Ty fa rade he vlog of Jametown vr ke wp ho Aabey River, 
s Teaeaes Lord Carros, and ten Scotch families, who had suffered” ‘persecution, came to South 
‘and settled at Port Royal, ‘The Spaniards at St. Go hac pinata erat hln el 
Sores and during the absence of Curdon [1686], they attacked und dispersed the setilers, and des- 


acy da Ne ra Henry tho Fourth of France ised an edict, in 1698, In favor of the 
juguenote, its, allowing them free toleration. The profligete Louis the Fourteenth, 
sung wit mone ai a age ont to gain the fhvor of Heaven by binging his whole people 
the te oe ‘the Reman faire tee men revoked the firnous en Instantly 
persecution were kindled throughout the em Many thonsa he Protestunts 

Jef France, and found refuge in other countries. oe * Page 180. » * Page 97. 
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ation, had decimated them, and their beautiful land, all the way to the Yadkin 
and Catawba, was speedily opened to the sway of the white man. 

At the commencement of the eighteenth century, religion began to exert an 
influence in North Carolina. The first Anglican’ church edifice was then built 
in Chowan county, in 1705. The Quakers’ multiplied; and in 1707, a com- 

pany of Huguenots,* who had settled inn Virginia, came and sat down upon the 
beantiful banks of the Trent, a tributary of the Neuse River. Two years later 
{1709}, a hundred German families, driven from their homes on the Rhine, by 
persecution, penetrated the interior of North Carolina, and under Count Graf- 
fenried, founded settlements along the head waters of the Neuse, and upon the 
Roanoke. While settlements were thus spreading and strengthening, and gen- 
eral prosperity blessed the province, a fearful calamity fell upon the inhabitants 
‘of the interior. The broken Indian tribes made a last effort, in 1711, to regain 
the beautiful country they had lost. The leaders in the conspiracy to crush 
the white people, were the Tugcaroras' of the inland region, and the Corees* 
further south and near the sea-board. They fell like lightning from the clouds 

upon the scattered German settlements along the Roanoke and Pamlico Sound. 
In one night (Oct. 2, 1711], one hundred and thirty persons perished by the 
hatehet. Along Albemarle Sound, the savages swept with the knife of mur- 
‘der in one hand, and the torch of desolation in the other, and for three days 
they scourged the white people, until disabled by fatigue and drunkenness, 
‘Those who escaped the massacre called upon their brethren of the southern 
colony for aid, and Colonel Barnwell, with a party of Carolinians and friendly 
Thdians of ‘the southern nations,* marched to their relief. He drove the Tus- 
caroras to their fortified town in the present Craven county, and there made a 
treaty of peace with them. His troops violated the treaty on their way back, 
* by outrages upon the Indians, and soon hostilities were renewed. Late in the 
year [Dec., 1712], Colonel Moore’ arrived from South Carolina with a few white 
men and a large body of Indians, and drove the Tuscaroras to their fort in the 
present Greene county, wherein (March, 1713] he made eight hundred of them 
prisoners. The remainder of the Tuscaroras fled northward in June, and join- 
ing their kindred on the southern borders of Lake Ontario, they formed the 
sixth nation of the celebrated Inoquois confederacy in the province of New 
York. A treaty of peace was made with the Corees in 1715, and North Car- 
olina never afterward suffered from Indian hostilities. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Although really united, the two colonies acted independently of each other 
from the close of the seventeenth century. Soon after the commencement of 
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7 Page 122. * Page 49. * Pago 26, * Poge 20, 
¢ They conited of Crk, Catawbas, Cherokees, snd Yamaoes, Sco pages 26 to 30, toclusive. 
* A son of James Moore, who was governor of South Carolina in 1700, 2: 


* Tho province issued le cee oe eee) to the amount of about peas: 
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killing or capturing almost three hundred men, They also captured a French 
vessel, with its crew. It was acomplete victory. So the storm which appeared 
so suddenly and threatening, was dissipated ina day, and the sunshine of peace 
and prosperity again gladdened the colony. 

A few years later, a more formidable tempest brooded over the colony, 
when a general’ Indian confederacy was secretly formed, to exterminate the 
white people by a single blow. Within forty days, in the spring of 1715, the 
Tndian tribes from the Cape Fear to the St, Mary’s, and back to the moun- 
tains, had coalesced in the conspiracy ; and before the people of Charleston had 
any intimation of danger, one hundred white victims had been sacrified in the 
remote settlements, ‘The Creeks,’ Yamassees,' and Apalachians’ on the south, 
confederated with the Cherokees,’ Catawbas', and Congarees' on the west, in all 
six thousand strong; while more than a thousand warriors issued from the 
Neuse region, to avenge their misfortunes in the wars of 1712-13." Tt was a 
clond of fearful portent that hung in the sky; and the people were filled with 
terror, for they knew not at what moment the consuming lightning might leap 
forth, At this fearful erisis, Governor Craven acted with the utmost wisdom 
and energy. He took measures to prevent men from leaving the colony; to 
secure all the arms and ammunition that could be found, and to arm faithful 
negroes toassist the white people. He declared the province to be under martial 
Jaw,’ and then, at the head of twelve hundred men, black and white, he marched 
to meet the foe, who were advancing with the knife, hatchet, and toreh, in 
fearful activity. The Indians were at first victorious, but after several bloody 
encounters, the Yamassees and their southern neighbors were driven across the 
Savannah [May, 1715], and halted not until they found refuge under Spanish 
guns at St. Augustine. The Cherokees and their northern neighbors had not 
yet engaged in the war, and they returned to their hunting grounds, deeply 
impressed with the strength and greatness of the white people. 

And now the proprietary government of South Carolina was drawing to a 
close. The governors being independent of the people, were often haughty and 
exacting, and the inhabitants had borne the yoke of their rule for many years, 
with great impatience. While their labor was building up a prosperous State, 
the proprietors refused to assist them in times of danger, or to reimburse 
their expenses in the protection of the province from invasion, The whole 
burden of debt incurred in the war with the Yamassees was left upon the 
shoulders of the people. ‘The proprietors not only refused to pay any portion 
of it, but enforced their claims for quit-rents with great severity. The people 
saw no hope in the future, but in royal rule and protection. So they met 
in convention; resolved to forswear all allegiance to the proprietors; and on 
Governor Johnson’s refusal to act as chief magistrate, under the king, they 





1 Page 30. * Page 30. 2 Note 3, page 168, by 27. * Page 0. 
* This was a small tribe that Inhabited the Soeutrehitnareiaichte ie present city of Colum- 
ort tena Nednomet 


Page 108, 

* Martial law may be proclaimed b: gM hsb el he and the civil law, for the thne 
betng, inate rare othe mary. The object ia ta allow immediate and energetic action 
for repelling invasions, or for other purposes, 
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little vices which compose great private and publie 
evils. Dwelling upon a parsimonious soil, and pos- 
sessing neither the means nor the inclination for 
sumptuous living, indulged in by their southern breth- 
ren, their dwellings were simple, and their habits 


In New York, and portions of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, the manners, customs, and pursuits of 
the Dutch prevailed even a century after the English 
conquest of New Netherland” [1664], and society had become- 
permeated by English ideas and customs. They were plodding 
money-getters ; abhorred change and innovation, and loved ease. 
‘They possessed few of the clements of progress, but many of the- 
substantial social virtues necessary to the stability of a State, and 
the health of society. From these the Swedes and Finns upon the 
Delaware’ did not differ much; but the habits of the Quakers, 
who finally predominated in West Jersey! and Pennsylvania,? 
were quite different. They always exhibited a refined simplicity 
and equanimity, without ostentatious displays of piety, that won 
ono) esteem ; and they were governed by a religious sentiment without 
fanaticism, which formed a powerful safeguard against vice and 
immorality. 

Tn Maryland,* the earlier settlers were also less rigid moralists than the- 
New Englanders, and greater formalists in religion. They were more refined, 
equally industrious, but lacked the stability of character and perseverange 
in pursuits, of the people of the East. But at the close of the period we have 
been considering [1756], the peculiarities of the inhabitants of each section 
were greatly modified by inter-migration, and a general conformity to the ne- 
cessities of their several conditions, as founders of new States in a wilderness. 
The tooth of religious bigotry and intolerance had lost its keenness and its 
poison, and when the representatives of the several colonies met in a general 
Congress’ [Sept., 1774], for the public good, they stood as brethren before one 
altar, while the cloquent Duché Jaid the fervent petitions of their hearts before 
the throne of Omnipotence.* 

The chief pursuit of the colonists was, necessarily, agriculture; yet, during 
the time we have considered, manufactures and commerce were not wholly neg- 
lected. Necessity compelled the people to make many things which their 
poverty would not allow them to buy ; and manual labor, especially in the New 
England provinces, was dignified from the beginning. The settlers came where- 
a throne and its corrupting influences were unknown, and where the idleness 
and privileges of aristocracy had no abiding-place. In the magnificent forests ~ 
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1 ‘This is a picture of one of the oldest houses in New Fneland, and is a favorable specimen of 
the best class of fhune dwellings at that time. It is yet [1867] standing, we beliove, near Medficld,. 
in Massachusetts, * Page 144. > Page 93. * Page 160, 

* Page 161, * Page $1. * Puge 228, * Pago 228, 
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tured and carried from one colony to the other in exchange; and at about the 
same time, brigantines and small sloops were built in Massachusetts and Penn- 
‘Ivania, and exchanged with West India merchants for rum, sugar, wines, and 
silks ‘These movements were regarded with disfavor by the British Govern- 
tment, and unwisely considering the increase of manufaetures in the colonies to 
te oka to Seagleh interes, greater restrictions were ordained. It was 
enacted that all manufactories of iron and steel in the colonies, should be con- 
sidered a ‘common nuisance,” to be abated within thirty days after notice 
being given, or the owner should suffer a fine of « thousand dollars. The ex- 
portation of hats even from one colony to another was prohibited, and no hatter 
was allowed to have more than two apprentices at one time. The importation 
of sugar, ram, and molasses was burdened with exorbitant duties ; and the Caro- 
linians were forbidden to cut down the pine-trees of their vast forests, and con- 
vert their wood into staves, and their juice into turpentine and tar, for commer- 
cial purposes.” These unjust and oppressive enactments formed a part of that 
“bill of particulars” which the American colonies presented in their account 
with Great Britain, when they gave to the world their reasons for declaring 
themselves ‘ free and independent States.” 
From the beginning, education received special attention in the colonies, 
Lec in New England. Schools for the education of both white and 
Tndian children were formed in Virginia as early as 1621; and in 1692, Wil- 
Tiam and Mary College was established at Williamsburg.’ Harvard College, at 
‘Cambridge, Massachusetts, was founded in 1687. Yale College, in Connecti- 
cut, was established at Saybrook in 1701,* and was removed to its present loca- 
tion, in New Haven, in 1717. It was named in honor of Elihu Yale, pres- 
ident of the East India Company, and one of its most liberal benefactors. The 
college of New Jersey, at Princeton, called Nassaw Hall, was incorporated in 
1738 ;° and King’s (now Columbia) College, in the city of New York, was 
foudned in 1750. The college of Philadelphia was incorporated in 1760. 
‘The college of Rhode Island (now Brown University) was established at War- 
ren in 1764. Queen's (now Rutger’s) College, in New Jersey, was founded 
in 1770; and Dartmouth College, at Hanover, New Hamshire, was opened in 





3) angio foe sitting or tll in 1750, which prohibited the “erection or contrivance of any mill or other 
bce ry Paper pe or any plating forge to work with a tilt hammer, or any furnace 

for Seieakug steal ‘tho colonies.” Such was the condition of manufactures in the United States one 
hundred Feans ngo. Notwithstanding we are eminently an agricoltural people, the census of 1850 
shows that we have, in round numbers, $530,000,000 invested in manufactures. The value of 
Taw material fs estimated at $650,000,000, The amount paid for labor during that 5, was 


600, distributed among 1,060,000 ‘The value of manufactured is eati- 
eer etonn Des a thonsal liens of SSlsl 

* For a hundred year the British government at to confine the commerce of the colo- 
‘nies to the interchange of their agricultural for ish manufketures only. The trade of the 


| ete colonies was certainly worth securing. From 1738 to 1748, the average value of exports 
Great Britain to the American colonies, was almost three and a quarter millions of dollars 


¥ The schools previously established did not flourish, and the funds appropriated (or their eup- 


were given to the 
* Jn 1700, ten ministers of the colony met at Saybrook, and cach contributed books for the 
of a college. It was i red in 1701. note &, page 158. 


* It was « feeble institution at first. In 1747, Governor Belcher became its patron, 
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America as the Frexcn axp Ixpran War. It may with propriety be con- 
sidered introductory to the War for Independence, which resulted in the birth 
of our Republic. The first three inter-colonial wars, or the conflicts in America 
between the English and French colonies, already noticed,’ originated in hostil- 
ities first declared by the two goveruments, and commenced in Europe. The 
fourth and last, ‘which resulted in establishing the supremacy of the English in 
America, originated here in disputes concerning territorial claims. For a hun- 
dred years, the colonies of the two nations had been gradually expanding and 
inereasing in importance. The English, more than a million in number, oecu- 
pied the seaboard from the Penobscot to the St. Mary, a thousand miles i in 
extent, all eastward of the great ranges of the Alleghanies, and far northward. 
toward the St. Lawrence. The French, not more than a hundred thousand 
strong, made settlements along the St. Lawrence, the shores of the great lakes, 
on the Mississippi and its tributaries, and upon the borders of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. They early founded Detroit [1688], Kaskaskia [1684], Vincennes (1690), 
and New Orleans [1717]. The English planted agricultural colonies; the 
French were chiefly engaged in traffic with the Indians. This trade, and the 
operations of the Jesuit? missionaries, who were usually the self-denying pio- 
neers of commerce in its penetration of the wilderness, gave the French great 
influence over the tribes of a vast extent of country lying in the rear of the 
English settlements.* 

France and England at that time were heirs to an ancient quarrel. Origin. 
ating far back in feudal ages, and kept alive by subsequent collisions, it burned 
vigorously in the bosoms of the respective colonists in America, where it was 
continually fed by frequent hostilities on frontier ground. ‘They had ever 
regarded each other with extreme jealousy, for the prize before them was 
supreme rule in the New World. The trading posts and missionary stations 
of the French, in the far north-west, and in the bosom of a dark wilderness, 
several hundred miles distant from the most remote settlement on the English 
frontier, attracted very little attention, until they formed a part of more exten- 
sive operations, But when, after the capture of Louisburg,‘ in 1745, the French 
adopted vigorous measures for opposing the extension of British power in Amer- 
ica: when they built strong vessels at the foot of Lake Ontario'—made treaties 
of friendship with the Delaware’ and Shawnee’ tribes; strengthened Fort Niag- 
ara ;" and erected a cordon of fortifications, more than sixty in number, between 
Montreal and New Orleans—the English were aroused to immediate and effective 
action in defense of the territorial claims given them in their ancient charters. 
By virtue of these, they claimed dominion westward to the Pacific Ocean, south 
of the latitude of the north shore of Lake Erie; while the French claimed a title 
to all the territory watered by the Mississippi and its tributaries, under the 
more plausible plea, that they had made the first explorations and settlements 





* Ki Waliam's War (page 130); ‘Queen Anne's War (page 135); and King George's War (page 
138), =J ‘Note 4, page 130. Chiefly of the iosantatones Page 17. 
4 Pago 138, Sei vine Reto ee OS ee ae 
* Page 20. * Page 19, Page 200. 
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cember, He was politely received, and his yisit was made the occasion of great 
conviviality by tho officers of the garrison. The free use of wine made the 
Frenchmen jneautious, and they revealed to the sober Washington their hostile 

the English, which the latter had suspected. He perceived the 
neeessity of dispatching business, and returning to Williamsburg, as speedily 
as possible; so, after tarrying a day at Venango, he pushed forward to the 
head-quarters of St. Pierre, at Le Boouf. ‘That officer entertained him politely 
during four days, and then gave him a written answer to Dinwiddie's remon- 
atrance, enveloped and sealed. Washington retraced his perilous pathway 
through the wilderness, and after an absence of eleven weeks, he again stood in 
the presence of Governor Dinwiddie, on the 16th of January, 1754, his mission 
fulfilled to the satisfaction of all. His judgment, sagacity, courage, and execu- 
tive force—qualities which eminently fitted him for the more important duties 
as chief of the Revolutionary armies, more than twenty years afterward [1775] 
—were nobly developed in the performance of his mission, They were publicly 
acknowledged, and were never forgotten. 

Already the Virginians were restive under royal rule, and at that time 
were complaining seriously of an obnoxious foe allowed by the Board of Trade, 
in the issue of patents for lands. The House of Burgesses refused, at first, to 
pay any attention to Dinwiddie’s complaints against the French; but at length 
they voted fifty thouswhd dollars for the support of troops which had been 
enlisted to mareh into the Ohio country. The revelations made to Washington, 
and the tenor of St. Pierre’s reply, confirmed the suspicions of Dinwiddie, and 
showed the wisdom of the legislative co-operation. St. Pierre said he was acting 
in obedience to the orders of his superior, the Marquis Du Quesne,‘ at Montreal, 
and refused to withdraw his troops from the disputed territory. Dinwiddie 
immediutely prepared an expedition against the French, and solicited the co-op- 
eration of the other colonies. It was the first call for a general colonial union 
against a common enemy. All hesitated except North Carolina. The legisla- 
ture of that colony promptly voted four hundred men, and they were soon on 
the march for Winchester, in Virginia. They eventually proved of little use, 
for becoming doubtful as to their pay, a greater part of them had disbanded 
before reaching Winchester. Some volunteers from South Carolina and New 
York, also hastened toward tho seat of future war. The Virginians responded 
to the eall, and a regiment of six hundred men was soon organized, with Colonel 
Joshua Fry as its commander, and Major Washington as his lieutenant. The 
troops rendezvoused at Alexandria, and from that city, Washington, at the head 
of the advanced corps, marched [April 2, 1754] toward the Ohio. 

Private and public interest went hand in hand. While these military prep- 
arations were in progress, the Ohio Company had sent thirty men to construct 
fort at the confluence of the Alleghany and Monongahela Rivers, now the site of 
Pittsburg. They had just commenced operations [April 18], when a party of 
French and Indians, under Contreceeur, attacked and expelled them, completed 
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for ratification.’ Its fate was singular. The Assemblies considering it too 
aristocratic—giving the royal governor too much power—refused their assent ; 

the Board of Trade rejected it because it was too democratic.” Although 
a union was not consummated, the grand idea of political fraternization 
then began to bud. It blossomed in the midst of the heat of the Stamp Act 
excitement eleven years later [1765], and its fruit appeared in the memorable 
Congress of 1774. ; 

The convention at Albany had just closed its labors, when the Indians eom- 
menced murderous depredations upon the New England frontiers [August and 
September, 1754]; and among the tribes west of the Alleghanies, French emis- 
saries were busy arousing them to engage in a war of extermination against the 
English. Even in full view of these menaces, some of the colonies were tardy 
in preparations to avert the evil. Shirley was putting forth energetic efforts in 
Massachusetts ; New York voted twenty-five thousand dollars for military serv- 
ice, and Maryland thirty thousand dollars for the same. The English govern- 
ment sent over fifty thousand dollars for the use of the colonists, and with it a 
commission to Governor Sharpe of Maryland, appointing him commander-in- 
chief of all the colonial forces. Disputes about military rank and precedence 
soon ran high between the Virginia regimental officers, and the captains of 
i t companies. To silence these, Dinwiddie unwiscly dispensed with 
all field officers, and broke the Virginia regiments into separate companies. This 
arrangement displeased Washington ; he resigned his commission, and the year 
1754 drew to a close without any efficient preparations for a conflict with the 
French.” 


CAMPAIGN OF 1756. 


Yet war had not been declared by the two nations; and for more than a 
year and a half longer the colonies were in-conflict, before England and France 
formally announced hostility to each other. In the mean while the British 
government, perceiving that a contest, more severe than had yet been scen, 
must soon take place in America, extended its aid to its colonies. Edward 
Braddock, an Irish officer of distinction, arrived in Chesapeake Bay, with two 
regiments of his countrymen, on the 20th of February, 1755. He had been 


“pili emake revolt bi amare area one chief magi to be. inted 
by the crown, and a counci: A Sxty sigs maocbers, aces. bythe neveesh islatures. ‘This coun- 
pice to our Senate, was to have power to declare war, levy troopa, raise money, 


trade, conclude peace, and many other things necessary for the general good. The delegates from 
Connecticut alone, objected to the plan, beewuse it guve the governorgenetal veto power, or the 
right to refuse his signature to laws ordained by the and thus prevent them becoming stat- 


utes. 

* ‘The Board of Trade had proposed a plan which contained all the elements of a system for the 
utter enslavement and dependence of the Americans. They proposed a; gureraroent, compose] 
of the governors of the several colonies, and certain select membera of the several councils. 1630 
‘werd to have powor to draw on the British Treasury for money to carry on the impending war: the 
eum to bo reimbursed by taxes imposed upon the colonists by Parliament, Tho colonints preferred 
to do their own fighting, and lory their own taxes, independent of Groat Britain. . 

* According to a return made to the Board of Trade at about this time, the population of the colo 


* nies amounted to one million four bundred and cighty-five thousand, six hundred and thirty-four. 


Of these, two hundred and ninety-two thousand seven bundred and thirty-cight were nogroes, 
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Whitehall), preparatory to marching against Fort Edward. The next scouts 
brought Johnson the intelligence that Dieskan's Indians, 
terrified by the English cannons when they approached 
| Fort Edward, had induced him to change his plans, and 
| that he was marching to attack his camp. Colonel 
| Ephraim Williams, of Deerfield, Massachusetts, was imme- 
| diately sent [Sept. 8], with o thousand troops from that 
| colony, and two hundred Mohawks," under the famous chief, 
Hendrick, to intercept the enemy. They met in a narrow 
defile, four miles from Lake George. The English sud- 
denly fell into an ambuscade. Williams and Hendrick 
were both killed,’ and their followers fell back in great con- 
fusion, upon Johnson's camp, hotly pursued by the victors, One of the Mas- 
sachusotts regiments, which fought bravely in this action, was commanded by 
Timothy Ruggles, who was president of the Stamp Act Congress,” held at New 
York in 1765, but who, when the Revolution broke out, was active on the side 
of the Crown. 

‘The commander-in-chicf was assured of the disaster before the flying fugi- 
tives made their appearance. He immediately cast up a breastwork of logs and 
Timbs, placed upon it two cannons which he had received from Fort Edward 
two days before, and when the enemy came rushing on, 
close upon the heels of the English, he was prepared to 
receive them. The fugitives had just reached Johnson's 
camp when Dieskan and his flushed victors appeared. 
Unsuspicions of heavy guns upon so rude a pile as John- 
son's battery exhibited, they rushed forward, with sword, 
pike, and tomahawk, and made a spirited attack. One 
volley from the English cannons made the Indians flee in 
terror to the shelter of the deep forests around. The Ca- 
nadian militia also fled, as General Lyman and a body of 
troops from Fort Edward; and, finally, the French troops. after 
continuing the conflict several hours, and losing their commander,* withdrew, 
and hastened to Crown Point, Their baggage was captared by some New 
Hampshire troops from Fort Edward, and the defeat was complete. 

General Johnson erected a fortification on the site of his camp, at the head 
of the lake, and called it Fort William Henry. It was constructed under the 
direction of Richard Gridley, who commanded the artillery in the siege of 
Louisburg, ten yeara before.’ Being informed that the French were strength- 





SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON, 





- 23. 
+ Wile en his way north, Wiis at Albany, made his will, and bequeathed certain 
to found a freo echool for western Massachusetts. That was the foundation of “ Williams* 
"—his best monument. The rock near which his body was found, on the right side of the 
road Glenn's Falls to Lake George, still beara his name ; and a collection of water on the bat- 
is enlled Bloody Pond * Page 215. 
Dieskaa was found mortally wounded, carried into the English camp, and there tenderly 
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and caused delay. They were not adjusted when the tardy Loudon arrived, at 
midsummer; and his arrogant assumption of superior rank for the royal officers, 
increased the irritation and discontent of the provincial troops. When these 
matters were finally adjusted, in August, the French had gained such positive 
advantages, that the whole plan of the campaign was disconcerted. 

Baron Dieskau’ was succeeded by the Marquis de Montcalm, in the eom- 
mand of the French troops in Canada. Perceiving the delay of the English, 
and knowing that a large number of their troops was at Albany, short of pro- 
visions, and suffering from small-pox, and counting wisely upon the inefficiency 
of their commander-in-chief, he collected about five thousand Frenchmen, Ca- 
nadians, and Indians, at Frontenae,* and crossing Lake Ontario, landed, with 
thirty pieces of cannon, a few miles east of Oswego. ‘T'wo days afterward, he 
appeared before Fort Ontario [Aug, 11, 1756], on the east side of the river, 
then in command of Colonel Mercer. After a short but brave resistance, the 
garrison abandoned the fort [Aug. 12], and withdrew to am older fortification, 
on the west side of the river,» Their commander was killed, and they were 
soon obliged to surrender themselves [Aug. 14] prisoners 
of war. The spoils of victory for Montcalm, were four- 
teen hundred prisoners, a large amount of military stores, 
consisting of small arms, ammunition, and provisions ; one 
hundred and thirty-four pieces of cannon, and several ves- 
sels, large und small, in the harbor. After securing them, 
he demolished the forts,‘ and returned to Canada, The 
whole tountry of the S1x Nacroxs was now laid open to 
the incursions of the French. 3 

The loss of Oswego was a severe blow to the English. When intelligence 
of that event reached Loudon, he recalled the troops then on their way toward 
Lake Champlain; and all the other expeditions were abandoned. Forts Wil- 
liam Henry* and Edward* were strengthened ; fifteen hundred volunteers and 
drafted militia, under Washington, were placed in stockades’ for the defense of 
the Pennsylvania and Virginia frontiers; ani on the western borders of the 
Carolinas several military posts were established as a protection against the 








* Page 189, * Noto 5, page 180. 
* A palisaded block-house, built by rete Signi 
n 


1721, near the epot where Fort Popperell was erected. 
or house is a fortified buil ;, Of poculiar construction, cal- 
for defense. Thoy wore gonerally built of loga, in the form 


muskets within. They 

(ows, who had never felt con 
tented with this supporter of power in their midst, The demolition 
of these forts, induced the Indians to aswume an attitude of neutrality, 
t commanded 2 view of the lake from its head to 


* Pago 190. The Hudson is divided at Fort Edward, into two channel, by Roger's Island, 
upon which the provincial troops out of the fort, usually encamped. * Note 2, page 183. 
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by Admiral Holborne, with a powerful naval armament and five thousand land 
troops, from England, They were about to proceed to Cape Breton,’ win 
they were informed that six thousand troops were in the fortress at Louisburg,” 
and that a French fleet, larger than Holborne’s, was lying in that harbor. 
The latter had arrived and taken position while London was moving slowly, 
with his characteristic indecision. The enterprise was abandoned, and Loudon 
returned to New York [Ang. 81], to hear of defeat and disgrace on the north- 
en frontier, the result of his ignorance and utter unskillfulness. 

Montcalm had again borne away important trophies of victory. Toward 
the close of July, he left Ticonderoga with abouteight thousand men (of whom 
two thousand were Indians), and proceeded to besiege Fort William Henry, at 
the head of Lake George. The garrison of three thousand men was commanded 
by Colonel Monro, a brave English officer, who felt strengthened in his position 
by the close proximity of his chief, General Webb, who was at the head of four 
thousand troops at Fort Edward,* only fifteen miles distant, But his confidence 
in his commanding general was sadly misplaced, When Montcalm demanded a. 
surrender of the fort and garrison [August 4, 1757], Monro boldly refused, and 
sent an express to General Webb, for sid. Tt was not furnished. For six days 
Montcalm continued the siege, and expresses were sent daily to Webb for rein- 
forcements, but in vain. Even when General Johnson,’ with a corps of 
provincials and Putnam's Rangers,‘ had, on reluctant permission, marched 
several miles in the direction of the beleaguered fort, Webb 
recalled them, and sent a letter to Monro, advising him to 
surrender. That letter was intercepted by Montcalm," and 
with a peremptory demand for capitulation, he sent it to 
Monro. Perceiving farther resistance to be useless, Monro 
i Montcalm was so pleased with the bravery dis- 
played by the garrison, that he agreed upon very honorable 
terms of surrender, and promised the troops a safe escort to 
Fort Edward. His Indians, expecting blood and. booty, 
were enraged by the merciful terms, and at the moment 
when the English entered the forests a mile from Fort Wil- 
liam Henry, the savages fell upon them with great fury, 

<2) slaughtered a large number, plundered their baggage, and 
SES pursued them to within cannon shot of Fort Edward. 
Montcalm declared his inability to restrain the Indians, and 
expressed his deep sorrow. ‘The fort and all its appendages were burned 
or otherwise destroyed." It was never rebuilt; and until 1854, nothing marked 
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thousand, Pennsylvania almost three thousand, and Virginia over two thousand. 
Some came from other colonies. Royal Americin troops (as they were called) 
organized in the Carolinas, were ordered to the North; and when Abererombie 
took command of the army in the month of May, 1758, he found fifty thousand 
men at his disposal; a number greater than the whole mule population of the 
French dominions in America, at that time.' 


OAMPAIGN OF 1758, 

The plan of the campaign of 1758, was comprehensive. Louisburg,” Ticon- 
deroga, and Fort du Quesne," were the principal points of operations pecified in 
it. This was a renewal of Shirley's scheme, and ample 
preparations were made to carry it out, The first blow 
was directed against Louisburg. Admiral Boscawen 
arrived at Halifax early in May, with about forty armed 
vessels bearing a land force of over twelve thousand men, 
under General Amherst‘ as chief, and General Wolfe® as 
his lieutenant. They left Halifax on the 28th of May, 
and on the 8th of June, the troops landed, without much 
opposition, on the shore of Gabarus Bay, near the city 

LORD AMIERST. of Louisburg.’ The French, alarmed by this demonstra- 

tion of power, almost immedintely deserted their outposts, 
and retired within the town and fortress. After a vigorous resistance of almost 
fifty days, and when all their shipping in the harbor was destroyed, the French 
surrendered the town and fort, together with the island of Cape Breton and 
that of St, John (now Prince Edward), and their dependencies, by capitulation, 
on the 26th of July, 1758. The spoils of victory were more than five thousand 
prisoners, and a large quantity of munitions of war. By this victory, the 
English became masters of the coast almost to the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 
When Louisburg fell, the power of France in America began to wane, and from 
that time its decline was continual and rapid. 

Activity now prevailed everywhere. While Amherst 
and Wolfe were conquering in the East, Abercrombie and 
young Howe were leading seven thousand regulars, nine 
thousand provincials, and a heavy train of artillery, 
against ‘Ticonderoga, then ocenpied by Montealm with 
about four thousand men. Abererombie’s army had ren- 
dezvoused at the head of Lake George, and at the close 
of a calm Sabbath evening [July, 1758] they went down 
that beautiful sheet of water in flat-boats, and at dawn 


upon an article of laxury, levind without their consent, excited the peoplo of that colony to rebellion. 


Se page 19. 
total number of Inhabitants in Canada, then le of bearing arms, did not oxceed 
twrenty thousafid. Of them, bet Tetons Seanad fevthensend woe parties espe 
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* Pago 186, 
* Lond Ji Amherst was born in Kent, England, in 1717, Ho was commandor-in-chief of 
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{July 6] landed at its northern extremity. The whole 
country from there to Ticonderoga was then covered 
with > dense forest, and tangled morasses lay in the 
pathway of the English army. Led by incompetent 
guides, they were soon bewildered, and while in this 
conditio. they were suddenly attacked by a French 
scouting party. The enemy was repulsed, but the vic- 
tory was a‘ the expense of the life of Lond Howe.’ He 
fell at the head of the advanced guard, and a greater 
part of the troops, who considered him the soul of the 
expedition, retreated in confusion to the landing-place. 
Tn the midst of the temporary confusion incident to the death of Howe, 
intelligence reached Abercrombie that o reinforcement for Montcalm was 
approaching. Deoeived concern- 
ing the strength of the French 
lines across the neck of the pen- 
insula on which the fortress stood,* 
he pressed forward to the attack 
without his artillery, and ordered 
his troops to scale the breast- 
works [July 8], in the face of 
the enemy's fire. These proved 
much stronger than he antici- 
pated,? and after a blooily con- 
flict of four hours, Abercrombie 
hh tad aa fell back to Lake George, leay- 

ing almost two thousand of his men dead or wounded, in the deep forest. Ho 
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* Tved Howe was brother of Admiral Lord Howe, who commanded the British flect on the 
American const, in 1776-17, ‘of Sir Williant Howe, the commander of the land forces, He wes 
beloved by the troopa; and Mante, who wasin the service, remarks; “ With him the soul 
of the uxpedition seemed to expire.” Hoe was only thirty-four years of age whon he foll. The 
legislature of Massachusetts appropriated one thousand two hundred and fifty dollars for a 
oe Genenl) Pi Seli men a aaead te aul blog “ ihe Beatty 

juyler, there a lo 
Py Jy ee ng Pa pect nae arg ed Potet’s Church, 
0p Statestreet, Albany, where they remain, At the time of their removal, it was found that Lord 
when he was killed, had grown several inchos, and exbibitet 


* The diagram (p. 196) shows the form of the pal worke. The ground on whieh 
one fhet above the level of the lake. Water is upon three sides, 

anda deep morass extends almost across the fourth, forming a narrow neck, where the French hail 
rected a strong line of breastworks with batteries, This line was about a mile north-west of the 
doriress, which occupied the point of the peninsula The ruins of the fort, delincated in the above 
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and Lake Ontario, and two days after landing [August 27, 1758}, they cap- 
tured the fort, garrison, and shipping, without much resistance.’ Bradstreet 
Lelas Vs Aiba el plete ae fer ppm rag geeehe oS 
camp, and destroyed about five hundred of them. With the remainder, he 
SIIete lees cae: ae casyligplen ei to Molevis Pesta 
village of Rome now stands, his troops assisted in building Fort Stanwix.* Aber- 
crombie, in the mean while, after garrisoning Fort George,* returned with the 
remainder of his troops to ATbany. 
The expedition against Fort du Quesne,* in the West, was commanded by 
General Joseph Forbes, who, in July, had about six thousand men at his dis- 
posal, at Fort Cumberland and Raystown, including the Virginia troops under 
Colonel Washington, the Carolina Royal Americans, and an auxiliary foree of 
Cherokee Indians. Protracted sickness, and perversity of will and judgment 
on the part of Forbes, caused delays almost fatal to the Contrary 
to the advice of Washington, he insisted, under the advice of some Pennsylvania 
lund speculators, in constructing a new road, further north, over the mountains, 
instead of following the one made by Braddock. His progress was so slow, that 
in September, when it was known that not more than eight hundred men were 
at Fort du Quesne,” Forbes, with six thousand troops, was yet east of the Al- 
Ioghanies. Major Grant, at the head of a scouting party of Colonel Boquet’s 
advanced corps, was attacked [Sept. 21], defeated, and made prisoner. Still 
Forbes moved slowly and methodically, and it was November [Nov. §] before 
he joined Boquet with the main body, fifty miles from the point of destination. 
‘The approach of winter, and discontent of the troops, caused a council of war 
to decide upon abandoning the enterprise, when three prisoners gave informa- 
tion of the extreme weakness of the French garrison. Washington was imme- « 
diately sent forward, and the whole army prepared to follow. Indian scouts 
diseovered tho Virginians when they were within a day's march of the fort, 
and their fear greatly magnified the number of the provincials. The French 
garrison, reduced to five hundred men, set fire to the fort [Nov. 24], and fled 
down the Ohio in boats, in great confusion, leaving every thing behind them. 
The Virginians took possession the following day. Forbes left a detachment 
of four hundred and fifty men, to repair and garrison the fort, and then 
hastened back to g0 into winter quarters. The name of Fort du Quesne was 
changed to Fort Pizt, in honor of the great English statesman.” 





+ They mado eight hundred prisoners, and seized nine armed vessels, sixty cannonk sixteen a 
mortars, 4 lange quantity of ammunition ani stores, and goods desl; for traffic with tho Inelians 
Among Bradstreet's subalterns, was Nathaniel Woodiull, after menu at the commencement 
of the war for Independence. [See note 3, page 252.) Stark, Ward Pomeroy, Gridley, Putnam, 

Schuyler, and many others who were distingnizhed in the Revolutionary straggle, wero active par- 
inte ra an Wa 
273, 

J pu Geonze was erected sbout a milo south-east of tho ruing of Fort William Heury, at the 

Dead of Laks George. ‘The raits of the tnaln work, or eltadel, are still [1867] quite prominent. 


* Paes bahibe et went isoteusa epkéa 4 alarm among tho French west of that important post, 
because their es from Canada wore cut off. It op olfeteal the Indiana With fea, that a greater 
part of thowe wore allied to the Freuch, deserted thom, and Fort du Quesne wns ieebly gar 
rigoned, * Pogo 195. 
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peared gloomy, The exposure, fatigue, and anxiety which he had endured 
produced a violent fever, and at- the beginning of September (1759), he lay 
prostrate in his tent. He called « council of war at his bedside, and, on the 
suggestion of Townshend, it was resolved to scale the heights of Abraham," and 
assail the town on its weakest side. Wolfe heartily approved of the design. 
_A plan was speedily matured, and feeble as be was, the commander-in-chief 
determined to lead the assault in person. . The camp at the Mon:morenci was 
broken up [Sept. 8], and the attention of Montcalm was diverted from the real 
designs of the English, by seeming preparations to again attack his lines. The © 
affuir was managed so secretly and skillfully, that even De Bourgainville, who 
had been sent up the St. Lawrence by Montcalm, with fifteen hundred men, 
to watch the movements of the English, had no suspicion of their designs. 
scyeral vessels of the flect, on the evening of the 12th of September. They 
went several miles above the intended landing-place. Leaving the ships at 
midnight, they embarked in flat boats, with muffled oars, and moved silently 
down to the mouth of a ravine, a mile and a half from the city, and landed.’ 
‘At dawn [Sept 13], Lieutenant-Colonel Howe? led the van up the tangled 
ravine, in the face of a sharp fire from a guard above. He was followed by the 
generals and the remainder of the troops, with artillery; and at sunrise the 
whole army stood in battle array upon the Plains of Abraham. It was an 
apparition little anticipated by the vigilant Montcalm. He 
perceived the peril of the city ; and marching his whole army 
from his encampment, crossed the St. Charles, and 
between nine and ten o'clock in the morning, confronted the 
English. A general, fiorce, and bloody battle now ensued. Al- 
though twice severely wounded, Wolfe kept his feet; and as 
the two armies closed upon each other, he placed himself at the 
head of his grenadiers, and led them to a charge. At that mo- 
ment a bullet entered his breast. He was carried to the rear, 
and a few moments afterward, Monckton, who took the com- 
moxeuexrro woure mand, nJso fell, severely wounded. Townshend continued the 
ssp most battle. Montealm soon received a fatal wound ;* and the French, 
terribly pierced by English hayonets, and smitten by Highland broadswords, 
broke and ted. Wolfe died just as the battle ended, with « smile upon his lips, 
beeause his cars heard the vietory-shouts of his army. Five hundred Freneh- 





* The declivity from Cape Diamond, on which the chief fortress stands, along the St, Lawrence 
to the cove below Sillery, was called by the general name of the Heights of Abraliam, the plains of 
that name being on tre top. See map on page 201, 

* This place ix known as Wolfe's Chee; and the ravine, which here breaks the steepness of the 

rocky shore, and up which the English clambered, is called Wolfe's Ravine. 

Afterward Genre Sir William Howe, the commander-in-chief of the English foreos in Amer. 
fea, when the Revolution had fairly commeneed. Page 247. 

4 He was carried into the city, and when fold that he must lie, ho said, “So much the better; 
IT sball then be apared the mortifieation of seeing the surrender of Quelec.” Eis remains are ret 
in Quebeo; those of Wolfe were conveyed to England, People of the two nations have long dwelt 
peaceably Together i in that ancient city, and they have united in erecting « tall granite obelisk, 
Sedicated to the tinked memory of Wolfe and Montcalm, 
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The conquest of Canada produced great joy in the Anglo-American 
colonies,' and in none was it more intense than in that of New York, 
‘because its whole northern frontier lay exposed to the enemy. The exultation 
Ric eek Gd Flere Sealed tre, bits eaten Pretints ace oot colored : 
from the terrible scourge of Indian warfare, hy which they had been desolated 
cix times within a little more than eighty years. In these wars, too, the 
Indians had become almost annihilated. The subjugation of the French seemed 
to be a gairanty of peace in the future, and the people everywhere assembled 
to utter public thanksgiving to Him who rules the nations. 

Although the war had ceased in America, the French and English contin- 
ued it upon the ocean, and among the West India Islands, with almost con- 
eee ae ek when a definitive treaty of peace,* 
agreed upon the year before, was signol at Paris [February 10, 1768], by 
Sia lrantaantiadl in Grent ‘Bscntn dll Bae Glalnseel i sindeeescchh ta Acacia, 
castward of the Mississippi, north of the latitude of Iberville River? At the 
same time, Spain, with whom the English hed been at war for a year previously, 
coded [February 10, 1763] East and West Florida to the British crown. And. 
now, England held undisputed possession (except by the Indians) of the whole 
Continent, from the shores of the Gulf of Mexico to the frozen North, and from 
ocean to ocean." 

The storm of war still lowered in the southern horizon, when the French 
dominion ceased in Canada. While the English were crushing the Gallic power 
in the north, the frontier settlements of the Carolinas were suffering dreadfully 
from frequent incursions of Indian war parties. French emissaries were busy 
among the Cherokees, hitherto the treaty friends of the English; and their 
influence, and some wrongs inflicted upon the Indians by some frontier Virginia 

produced hostilities, and a fierce war was kindled in March, 1760.‘ 
The whole western frontier of the Carolinas was desolated in the course of a few 
weeks, The people called aloud for help, and Amherst heeded their supplica- 
tions. Early in April, Colonel Montgomery, with some British regulars and 
provincial troops, marched from Charleston, South Carolina, and laid waste » 
portion of the Cherokee country.’ Those bold aboriginal highlanders were not 
subdued; but when, the following year, Colonel Grant led a stronger force 
against them,’ burned their towns, desolated their fields, and killed many of 
their warriors, they humbly sued for peace [June, 1761], and ever afterward 
remained comparatively quiet. 

‘The storm in the South had seareely ceased, when another, more porten- 
tous and alarming, gathered in the North-west. Pontiae, a sagacious chief of 





* Note 1, 193, * France and England, in and Portugal, were parties to this trea! 

* Now awh of ans wed ty ra a hy men 
michelin pire ine possessions in merica, In 1800, Spain, by a secret treaty, 
retroceded Louisiana as and in 1903, Napoleon sold it to the United Biatte for fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars, Bee page 89 


Seas coes t0 fig See Yerd War, a8 the conflict was called in Bui was five 
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the mature man, prepared to vindicate natural rights, and to fashion political and 
social systems adapted to their position and wants. We view them now, con- 
scious of their physical and moral strength, possessing clear views of right and 


of thetr mubetancs to the contest for the mastery. , the “Seven 
Se ee 
‘millions saa halt of dollar. Fastiament ‘voted one million of dollars to- 


about five 
the ‘account of the troubles from the’ Act and kindred min- 
eel from = of “Tho i Reka 
following taken from official records, in 
Znoauraguneat and Indentation tothe Province in North for their Services and Ex~ 
penses Inst [seven War: 


5 the of 
‘Vinginia, in for services performed and to be performed, 000, 
‘abe ta 108 "To reivuree the en aaa tie tice second Sx abi 
stores to the troops sane in 1766, $126,900. To reimburse the provinces 
159. As a compensation to the respective colonies for the expenses of clothing, 


3 
u 


of troops, ete, $1,000,000. 
meee ge ene fe cian ta ren ere 

Sam, 20th ‘T6L Aga Docipumaicitto Gia repesave seats Be pay of the troops, 
bea ae 1762. 

“March 15th, 1768. Ditto, $666,666. 

anh asa boast tia tropa te toa ooreage ae 1106 antes Total, $8,408,842." 
Prva a pamphlet, entitod ight of Barcaty and Claima of A an answer to the Declara- 
tion of the Continental setting forth the causes and tho necessity of their taking up 

eave eae the anual of the British government in of 

ivil and ed American. from the necewsion of the family of | oF, 

in 1724, until 1175. of tho writer ix, Employed in the defense of America,’ 
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THE REVOLUTION, PRELIMINARY EVENTS. 
17G1—1 716. G 





CHAPTER I. 


———— a Prrvcreres, like the ultimate particles of 
JAMES OTIS. matter, and the laws of God, are eternal, inde- 
: structible, and unchangeable. They have 
existed in the moral realm of our world since the advent of man; and devious 
as may be their manifestations, according to circumstances, they remain the 
same, inherently, and always exhibit the same tendencies. When God gave to 
man an intelligent soul, and invested him with the prerogatives of moral free 
ageney, then was born that instinctive love of liberty which, through all past 
time, has manifested itself in individuals and in societies; and in every age, the 
consciences of men have boldly and indignantly asked, in the presenee of 
oppression, 
“If Tm design'd yon lordling’s slave, 
By Nature's laws designed ; 
‘Why was an independent wish 
Bior planted in my mind? 
Inot, why am I subject to 
His crvelty or scorn? 
Or why has man the wil] and pow'r 
To make his fellow mourn {"* 


? Burns. 





—— 
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Nations, like men, have thus spoken. ‘The principles of civil and religious 
liberty, and the inalienable rights of man which they involve, were recognized 
and asserted long before Columbus left Palos for the New World.’ Their 
maintenance had shaken thrones and overturned dynasties before Charles the 
First was brought to the block ;* and they had lighted the torch of revolution long 
before the trumpet-tones of James Otis’ and Patrick Henry* aroused the Anglo- 
Americans’ to resist British aggression. From the earliest steps in the progress 
of the American colonies, we have seen the democratic theories of all past reform- 
ers developed into sturdy democratic practice; and a Jove of liberty which had 
germinated beneath the heat of persecution in the Old World, budded and 
Dlossomed all over the New, wherever English hearts beat, or English tongues 
gave utterance. Nor did English hearts alone cherish the precious seedling, 

nor English s alone utter the noble doctrines of popular sovereignty ; but 
i. ioksearel in this beautiful land, whatever country gave the inmates 
birth, there was a shrine of freedom, and a refuge for the oppressed. Here 
king-craft and priest-craft never had an abiding-place, and their ministers were 
always weak in the majestic presence of the popular will. 

Upon the bleak shores of Massachusetts Bay; upon the banks of the Hud- 
son, the Delaware, the Potomac, and the James; and amid the pine-forests or 
beneath the palmettos of the Carolinas, and the further South, the colonists, 
from the very beginning, had evinced an impatience of arbitrary rule; and 
every manifestation of undue control by local magistrates or distant monarchs— 
every effort to abridge their liberties or absorb their gains, stimulated the 
growth of democratic principles, These permeated the whole social and politi- 
cal life in America, and finally evolved from the crude materials of royal 
charters, religious covenants, and popular axioms, that galaxy of representative 
governments which, haying the justice of the English Constitution, the truth 
of Christian ethics, and the wisdom of past experience for their foundation, 
were united in “ the fullness of time,” in that symmetrical combination of free 
institutions known as the Repusiie or Tux Unrrep Sraves or America. 

Tt is a common error to regard the Revolution which attended the birth of 
this Republic, as an isolated episode in the history of nations, having its causes 
in events immediately preceding the convulsion. It was not the violent result 
of recent discontents, but the culmination of a long series of causes tending to 
such a climax. The parliamentary enactments which kindled the rebellion in 
1775, were not oppressive measures entirely novel. They had their counter- 
parts in the British statute books, even as early as the restoration of monarchy 
[1660)* a hundred years before, when navigation laws,’ intended to crush the 
growing commerce of the colonies were enacted. ‘They were only re-nssertions 
of tyrannical legislative power and royal prerogatives, to which the colonies, in 
the weakness of their infancy and early youth, wore compelled to submit. Now 
they had grown to maturity, and dared to insist upon receiving exact justice, 








* Pago 39. * Notw 3, page 108, * Page 212. * oto 1, page 214. 
* Note 2, page 193. ; * Page 108, * Note 4 bape 108. 
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Bartram, the farmer, bad become “American Botanist to his Majesty ;7** 
Franklin, the printer, was known, wherever civilization bad planted her ban- 
ners, a8 the lightning-tamer and profound moral philosopher; and Rittenhouse, 
the clock-maker, had calculated and observed the transit of Venus, and cou- 





f 


Ome Wal 


structed that Planetarium which is yet a wonder in the world of mechanism.” 
Theology and the legal profession, had taken high ground. Edwards’ had 
written his great work on The Freedom of the Will, and was among the 
dead ; and already Otis,‘ Henry,’ Dickenson,’ Rutledge,’ and other lawyers, 
had made their brilliant marks, and were prepared to engage in the great strug- 
gle at hand. Al! classes of men had noble representatives in the colonies, when 
the conflict commenced. 

‘There was no cause for complaint on the part of the colonists, of the willful 
exercise of tyrannical power, for purposes of oppression, by Great Britain. 





+ Seo Lossing’s Eminent Americans. 

* David Rittenhouse was born in Roxborough, Pennsylvania, in 1733. Ashe exhibited great 
mechanical jus, his father apprenticed him to a clock-maker, and he became one of the most 
eminent iclang and mathematicians of hia time, He discovered that remarkable featare in 
Algebraic analyaia, called flurions, and applied it to the mechanic arta He construeted a machino 
which represented the motions of the solar system, That Planotarium is now in the possession of 
the College of New Jersey, at Princeton Kittenhouse succeeded Franklin as president of the 
American Philosophical Society. He died in 1793, at the age of sixty-four years. 

* Jonathan Kawards was one of the most eminent of American divines. “He was born in East 
Windsor, Connecticut, in 1703, and died at Princeton, New Jersey, while president of the colloga, 
iy 1758, * Pago 212 * Page 214, in ‘219, * Page 810, 
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The colonists had watched with anxiety the growth of this new germ of 
oppression; and the intelligence of the passage of the Act produced genera} 
and intense indignation in America. The hearts of the people were yet thrilled 
by the eloquent denunciations of Otis; and soon Patrick Henry sent forth a 





response equally cloquent from the heaving bosom of the Virginia Assembly." 
The people, in cities and villages, gathered in excited groups, and boldly 
expressed their indignation. The pulpit denounced the wicked scheme, and 


* Patrick Henry was a very Boanerges at tho opening of tho Revolution. He was born in 
Hanover County, Virginia, in 1736. In youth and manhood he was exceedingly indolent and dull, 
At the age of twenty-seven, his eloquence sudienly beamed forth in a speech in court, in bis native 
county, and he soon became a lending man in Virginia. He was elocted the tint Republican gov- 
ernor of his State, in 1776, ond held thet office again in 1784. He died in 1799, at the age of 
almost sixty-three years. At the tino alluded to in the text, Heory introduced a series of resoly~ 
tion, highly tinetured with robellious doctrines. He asserted the general rights of all tho colonies; 
thom the exclusive right of the Virginia Assembly to tax the people of that province, and boldly 
declared that the people were not bound to obey any law relative to taxation, which did not pro 
coed from their representatives, The last resolution declared that whoever should dissent from the 
doctrines inculcated in the others, should be considered an “enemy of tho colonies" ‘The introduc 
tion of these resolutions produced great excitement and alarm. Henry supported them with all the 
power of his wonderful eloquence. Some rove from their seats, aril others eat in breathless silence, 
At length, whoo alluding to tyrants he exclaimed, “Cyesar had his Brates, Charlee the Pirst his 
Cromwell, and George the Third" —there was s ory of “Troason! Treason!" He paused a moment, 
and said—" may profit by their exumple, If that be treason, make the most of it.” [See picture 
t the head of this chapter.) A part of his resolutions were edopted, and these formed the fins 
es of de@ance cast at the feet of the Hritish monarch. Their power was felt throughout the 
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not to import goods from Great Britain while the obnoxious Act remained a law ; 
and domestic manufactures were commenced in almost every family.’ The 
wealthiest vied with the middling classes in economy, and wore clothing of 
their own manufacture. That wool might not become scarce, the use of sheep 





(Gir bed (het 


flesh for food, was discouraged. Soon, from all classes in- America, there went 
to the ears of the British ministry, a respectful but firm protest, It was 
seconded by the merchants and manufacturers of London, whose American 
trade was prostrated,* and the voice, thus made potential, was heard and heeded 
in high places. 





stamped paper on tho demand of the people, when they proceeded to hang him in effigy, near the: 
spot where was oxecuted [page 143] seventy-five years before. They also bumed his fine 
coach in front of the fort, near the presont Howling Green, and upon the smoking pile they cast his 
effigy, Colden was a man of great scicntific attainments. THe wrote a History of the Five Nations 
[page 23), und was in constant correspondence with ¢ome of the most eminent philosophers and 
scholars of Europe. A lif of Colden, from the pon of John W. Francis, MD, InbD., may be found 
in the American Medical and Philoeophical Register, 1811. He died in September, 1776. 

* Tho newspapers of the day contain many laudatory notices of the conformity’ of wealthy 
people to there agreements, On one oocssion, forty or aity young ladies, who called themselves 
“ Daughters of Liberty,” met at the house of the Rev, Mr. Morehead,.in Boston, with their spinning- 
wheels, and spun two hundred and thirty-two skeins of yarn, during the day, and uted them 
to the . It is said “there were upward of one hundred spinners in Mr. Morehead's Society.” 
“Wil cighteen tonths.” wrote a gentleman at Newport, RL, “four hundred and See 

erda of cloth, and thirty-vix pairs of stockings, have been spun aod knit in the family of James 
Nixon, of this town.” 

? Haifa million of dollars were duc them by tho colonista, at that time, not a dimw of which 

could be collected under the existing state of things. 
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the bells of the city rang an alarum, and in less than an hour several thou- 
sands of exasperated citizens were in the streets. A terrible scene of blood 
would have ensued, had not Governor Hutchinson assured the people that 
justice should be vindicated in the morning. They retired, but with firm re- 
‘selves not to endure the military despotism any 

The morning of the Gth of March was clear and frosty. At on early hour 
Governor Hutchinson was called upon to fulfill his promise. The people de- 
smanded the instant removal of the troops from Boston, and the trial of Captain 
Preston and his men, for murder. These demands were complied with. The 
troops were removed to Castle William [March 12, 1770), and Preston, ably 
defended by John Adams and Josiah Quincy, two of the popular leaders, waa 
tried and acquitted, with six of his men, by a Boston jury. The other two sol- 
diers were found guilty of manslaughter. This result was a comment on the 
enforcement of the statute of Henry the Eighth, highly favorable to the Amer- 
icans. It was so regarded in England, and was used with good effect by the 
opposition in Parliament. It showed that in the midst of popular excitement, 
the strong conservative principles of justice bore rule. The victims of the riot 
were regarded as martyrs to liberty,’ and for many years, the memory of the 
“ Boston Massacre,” as it was called, was kept alive by anniversary orations in 
the city and vicinity. 

ing the will and the power of the colonists in resisting taxation with- 

out their consent, the British ministry now wavered. On the very day of the 
bloody riot in Boston [March 5], Lord North, who was then the English prime 
minister, proposed to Parliament repeal of all duties imposed by the act of 
1767,? except that upon tea, An act to that effect was passed a month after- 
ward [April 12]. This concession was wrung from the minister partly by the 
clamor of English merchants and manufacturers, who again felt severely the 
operations of the non-importation associations in America. As tea was a lux- 

» North supposed the colonists would not object to the small duty laid upon 
that article, and he retained it ag a standing assertion of the right of Parliament 
to impose such duties. The minister entirely mistook the character of the peo- 
ple he was dealing with, It was not the petty amount of duties of which they 
complained, for all the taxes yet imposed were not in the least burdensome to 
them. They were contending for a great principle, which lay at the foundation 
of their liberties; and they regarded the imposition of a duty upon one article 
as much # violation of their sacred rights, as if ten were included. They ac- 
cepted the ministerial concession, but, asserting their rights, continued their 
non-importation league against the purchase and use of tea,’ 





kn wie he pea wot ve All the bells of Boston and voles tolled taaeet 
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These rebellious acts, so significant of the temper of the Americans, greatly 
perplexed the British ministry. Lord North’ would gladly have conciliated 
them, but he was pledged by words and acts to the maintenance of the asserted 
principle, that Parliament had the undoubted right to tax the colonies without 
their consent. He labored hard to perceive some method by which conciliation 
and parliamentary supremacy might be made to harmonize, and early in 1773, 
a new thought upon taxation entered his brain, The East India Company,* 
having lost their valuable tea customers in America, by the operation of the 
non-importation associations, and haying more than seventeen millions of pounds 
of the article in their warehouses in England, petitioned Parliament to take off 
‘the duty of three pence a pound, levied upon its importation into America. 

The company agreed to pay the government more than 
an equal amount, in export duty, if the change should be 
made, Here was an excellent opportunity for the gor- 
ermment to act justly and wisely, and to produce a per- 
feet reconciliation; but the stupid ministry, fearing it 
might be considered a submission to * rebellious sub- ~ 
jects,”’ refused the olive branch of peace. Continuing 
to misapprehend the real question at issue, North intro- 
* duced o Dill into Parliament, allowing the company to 
export their teas to America on their own account, with- 
out paying an export duty, As this would make tea cheaper in America than 
in England, he eoneluded the Americans would not object to paying the three 
pence duty. ‘This concession to a commercial monopoly, while spurning the 
appeals of a great principle, only created contempt and indignation throughout 
the eo! 

Blind as s the minister, the East India Company now regarded the American 
tmarket as open for their tea, and soon after the passage of the bill [May 10, 
1773], several large ships, heavily laden with the article, were on their way 
across the Atlantic. Intelligence of these movements reached America before 
the arrival of any of the ships, and the people in most of the sea-board towns, 
where consignments of tea had been made, resolved that it should not even be 
landed. he ships which arrived at New York and Philadelphia, returned to 
England with their cargoes. At Charleston it was landed, but was not allowed 
to be sold; while at Boston, the attempts of the governor and his friends,’ who 


SI Sar lal gig et lar like Mahe Sa Man ge lish 
ae ee in ek te cacti his duties. Like many other statesmen of his 
time, he utterly misapprehended the character of the American people, and could not hee 


LORD NORTH. 





justice of their claims. He was primo inter doing the whoo out War fi 
oper ia istnon Otag th at Juss his life. He died in July, tod, ar the age 
The English meek tate ees sae formed and chartered fn 1600, fr the porpoen of 
eee gland and the countries lying east of the Cape of Good 
Hope [note 1, page 37, “iteatnedyrosperon and abt the el of the Inet 7 the 
governor of its stations in India, under the pretense of obtaining security for their trade, 
small territories, and thus planted the foundation of that great British empire in the Kast, which 


now comprises ie re ot maar, to Cope Carta to the Himalaya mountains, with a 
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fourteen thousand strong at the close of the year, extended from Roxbury on 
the right, to Prospect Hill, two miles north-west of Breed’s Hill, on the left. 
The right was commanded by General Ward, the left by General Lee. The 
centre, at Cambridge, was under the immediate control of the commander-in- 
chief, : 





; 04. ct 


At the close of May, Congress sent an affectionate address to the people of 
Canada. They were cordially invited to join their Anglo-American’ neighbors’ 
in efforts to obtain redress of grievances, but having very little sympathy in 
language, religion, or social condition with them, they refused, and were neces- 
sarily considered positive supporters of the royal cause. The capture of the 
two fortresses on Lake Champlain® (May, 1775], having opened the way to tho 
St. Lawrence, « well-devised plan to take possession of that province and pre- 
vent its becoming a place of rendezvous and supply of invading armies from 
Great Britain, was matured by Congress and the commander-in-chief‘ To 





* Note 1, page 193. . 
* The Congress of 1774, made an appeal Th the inhatitants of Quedec, In which was clearly ect 
eee wierscce of the coloalsta, nnd an invitation to fraternize with those already in anion. 


* A committes of Congress, consisting of De. Franklin, Thomas Lynch, and Benjamin Harrison, 
went to Cambridge, in August, and thero tho plan of the eunpaigu against Canada was arranged. 
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accomplish this, a body of New York and New England troops were placed 
under the command of Generals Schuyler' and Montgomery," and ordered to 
proceed by way of Lake Champlain to Montreal and Quebee. 

Had Congress listened to the earnest advice of Colonel Ethan Allen, to 
invade Canada immediately after the capture of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, 
the result of the expedition would doubtless have been very different, for at that 
time the British forces in the province were few, and they had made no prepar- 
ations for hostilities, It was near the close of August before the invading army 
appeared before St. John on the Sorel, the first military post within the Cana- 
dian line. Deceived in regard to the strength of the garrison and the dispo- 
sition of the Canadians and the neighboring Indians, Schuyler fell back 
+t cle pally ets ep antic alegre 
Ticonderoga to urge forward more troops. Sickness compelled him to return 
to Albany, and the whole command devolved upon Montgomery, his second in 
command, That energetic officer did not remain long within his island intrench- 


Ethan Allen,‘ pushed across the St. Lawrence, and attacked Montreal (Sep- 
tember 25, 1775], then garrisoned by quite a strong force under General 
Prescott.’ This was done at the suggestion of Colonel John Brown, who was 
to eross the river with his party, a little above, and co-operate with Allen, He 
failed to do so, and disaster ensued. Allen and his party were defeated, and 
he was made prisoner and, with several of his men, was sent to England in irons. 
Another expedition under Colonel Bedell, of New Hampshire, was more suc- 
cessful. They captured the strong fort (but feeble garrison) at Chambly 
[October 30], a few miles north of St. John; and at about: the same time, Sir 
Guy Carleton, governor of Canada, with a reinforcement for the garrizon of St. 
John, was repulsed [November 1] by a party under Colonel Warner, at 
Tongueil, nearly opposite Montreal. These events alarmed Preston, the com- 
mander of St. John, and he surrendered that post to Montgomery, on the 3d of 
November. 

When the victory was complete, the Americans pressed on toward Mont- 





Sieh CS a of tho wisest and best 
men of ‘He was a captain ums liam Johnson {page 190) i jek Nth atra 
ithe pai fie service, city a cathy fom that ine tok co 

he was prominent, ai the war, was in put = 
ni whi ecard 1804." cP" ch Wells 

* Richard ene sre pan ireland, eee: le was wi at Quebec 
201), and afterward married a sister of Chancellor tt satin the ate Now Fo 
Ha fave proias of retary sly, when death eed hs eae ‘See portrait on page 242, 

Fn eae 

Ethan Allen was born in Litehfield county, Connecticut. He went to Vermont at an early 
gay ITT wpa one thn ba ea ther in of the settlers to the territorial 
laims of New York. He was nevor enguged in active military services afer hia: He died 
pe errant SS 1789, and bis remains lie in a cemetery two miles from cd oa 

he Winooski. * Pago 271. 
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Washington had been informed, early in January, 
that General Sir Henry Clinton had sailed from Bos- 
ton, with a considerable body of troops, on a secret ex- 
pedition. Apprehending that the city of New York 
was his destination, he immediately dispatched General 
Charles Lee to Connecticut to raise troops, and to pro- 
ceed to that city to watch and oppose Clinton wherever 
he might attempt to land. Six weeks before the evacu- 
ation of Boston [Mareh 17, 1776], Lee had encamped 
near New York with twelve hundred militia, 
the Sons of Liberty’ had been busy, and overt acts of 
rebellion had been committed by them. They had seized the cannons at Fort 
George,’ and driven Tryon,’ the royal governor, on board the Asia, a British 
armed vessel in the harbor. In March, Clinton arrived at Sandy Hook, just 
outside New York harbor, and on the same day, the watchful Lee 
tially entered the city. The movement, although without a knowledge of Clin- 
ton’s position, was timely, for it kept him at bay. Foiled in his attempt upon’ 
& laidhcaadaae aemaal sailed southward, where we shall meet him pres- 

iy: 

The destinatién of Howe, when he left Boston, was also unknown to Wash- 
ington. Supposing he, too, would proceed to New York, he put the main body 
of his army in motion toward that city, as soon as he had placed Boston in a 
staté of security. He arrived in New York about the middle of April [April 
14], and proceeded at once to fortify the town and vicinity, and also the passes 
of the Hudson Highlands, fifty miles above. In the mean while, General Lee, 
who had been appointed to command the American forces in the South, had 
left his troops in the charge of General Lord Stirling* [March 7], and was 
hastening toward the Carolinas to watch the movements of Clinton, arouse the 
Whigs, and gather an army there. 

In the spring of 1776, « considerable fleet, under Admiral Sir Peter Parker, 
was sent from England, to operate against the sea-coast towns of the southern 
colonies. Parker was joined by Clinton, at Cape Fear, in May, when the latter 
took the chief command of all the land forces. The fleet arrived off Charleston 
bar on the 4th of June, and on the same day, Clinton, with several hundred. 
men, landed on Long Island, which lies eastward of Sullivan’s Island. Apprised 
of these hostile designs, and elated by a victory obtained by North Carolina. 
militia, under Colonel Caswell, over fifteen hundred loyalists' [February 27, 








* Note 1, page 215. 
5 This fort stood at the foot of Broadway, on a portion of the site of the present “Battery,” 
223, 

* Deesiee Loe was born in Walos in 1721. Ho was 9 brave officer in tho British army eae 
the French and Indian War. He settled in Virginia in 1%73, and was one of the first 
the Continental army appointed by Congress. His Laure and perversity of temper, fh 
Lis ruin. He died in Pinladelphia in 1782. See page 2: * Page fries 

* These were chiefly Scotch Highlanders, and were eed iad McDonald, an influential 
Scotchman thon residing at Cross Creck, now Puyetteville, The husband of Flora McDonald, 20 
celebrated in connection with the flight of the young Pretender from Scotland, at the close of the- 
rebellion in 1746, was in the batth, Flora was then living at Cross Creek. 
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Important events in the progress of the war were now thickening. Re- 
bellion had become revolution. While the stirring events at the South, just 
mentioned, were transpiring, and while Wash- 
ington was augmenting and strengthening the 
continental army in New York, and British 
troops and German hirelings' were approach- 
ing by thousands, the Continental Congress, 
now in permanent session in the State House 
at Philadelphia, had a question of vast im- 

x portance under consideration. A few men, look- 
STATE HOUSE. ing beyond the storm-clouds of the present, 
beheld bright’ visions of glory for their country, 
when the people, now declared to be rebels,* and out of the protection of the 
British king, should organize themselves into a sovereign nation. “The light- 
ning of the Crusades was in the people’s hearts, and it needed but a single 
electric touch, to make it blaze forth upon the world,” says James, in writing 
of an earlier disruption of political systems.’ So it was now, in the American 
colonies. The noble figure of an independent nation stood forth with a beauty 
that almost demanded worship. The grand idea began to flash through the 
popular mind at the close of 1775; and when, early in 1776, it was taugibly 
spoken by Thomas Paine, in « pamphlet entitled Common Sense* (said to have 
deen suggested by Dr. Rush),* and whose vigorous thoughts were borne by the 
press to every community, a desire for independence filled the hearta of the 
people. In less than eighty days after the evacuation of Boston {March 17, 
1776], almost every provincial Assembly had spoken in favor of independence ; 
and on the 7th of June, in the midst of the doubt, and dread, and hesitation, which 
for twenty days had brooded over the Continental Congress, Richard Henry Lee," 








1 Page 946, * Pago 246, * History of the Crusades, by G. P. R. James. 


4 The chief topic of this remarkable pamphlet, waa the right and ex] leney of colonial inde- 
prea Paine also wrote # series of equally powertiil papers, called 7 ‘The first num- 
written in Fort Lee, on the Tndson, in December, 1776, and pubis eae 


was on the banks of the Delaware, See 192, These had a powerful effect in stimulating the 
people to efforts for independence, Thy wer gy valued by the peg raaentnt and he pro- 


Thoted ther circulation, Writing toa friend soon after the ay ‘Waehington 
aid, By private Meiens Cant iere lately received from Virgin, 1d tha I find that Common Sense is 
‘& powerful change there in the minds of many men,” 

* Benjamin Rush was one of the most eminent men of his thne, ag a physician, aman of acicnce, 
and an active patriot di tho whole Revolution. He was born twelve miles from Philadel 
in 1745, He was edi ut Princeton, completed his scientific studies in Edinburg, and after 
his return, he soon rose to the highest eminenoo in his profession. He was the recipient of inany 
honors, and as a member of the Continental Congress, in 1776, he advocated and si the Declar- 
ation of Indepondence, His labora during the perce of Fa fever in Philadelphia, in.1793, 
4ave him tho imperishable crown of a true philan founded the Philadelphia Digpen: 
in 1786; and he was also one of tho principal ee eta Dickinson College, at Carlisle, 
vania To was president of the American Society for tho abolition of slavery ; of the Philadelphia 
Medical Society; vico-president of the Philadelphia Bible Society; and one ‘of the -vico- ts 
of the American Philosophies! Society. He died in April, 1813, at the age of almost sixty-cight 
yours A portrait of Dr, Rush may be found on the next page. 

* Richard Henry Tee was born in Westmoreland county, Virginia, in 1782, He wan educated 
i ee and was in public life most of the time after reaching his majority, He was one of the 

rlicat opposers of the Stamp Act; wax a member of the first Continental Congress, and signed that 

Declaration of Independence which he so nobly advocated. He was afterward a meinber of tho 
United States Sonat; and soon after his retirement to private life, in 179%, nc dis, whon in the 
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of Virginia, arose in his place, and with his clear, musical yoice, read aloud 
the Resolution, “That these united colonies are, and, of right, ought to be, 
free and independent States; that they are absolved from all allegiance to the 
British crown, and that all political connection "between them and the State of 
Great Britain, is, and ought to be totally dissolved." * 





This was an exceedingly bold step, and the resolution did not meet with 
general fivor in Congress, at first. Many yet hoped, even against hope, for 
reconciliation, and thought it premature, and there were some timid ones who 
trembled while standing so near the borders of high treason. After debating 
the subject for three days, the further consideration of it was postponed until 
the first of July, A committec’ was appointed [June 11], however, to draw 


ay ae wena A. characteristic ancedots ix told of his son, who waa at achool, in 
ft the time the Declaration of Independence was wigated. One day a gentleman 
this?” “He ts the son of Richard Henry Lee, of America,” the 


is 
yieord ‘The gentleman put his hand on the boy's head, and ssid, “Wo shall yet seo your 
‘8 ‘upon 
whe 


7 


- Hil” The instantly answered, “ You may have it when you can get 
i "That toy the late dwell Low tq, 

+ On the 10th of May, Congross had, by resolution, recommended the establishment of independ- 

ent Stato ments in all the colonies. This however, was not snfficiently national to suit the 

bokler wiser members of that body, and the people ot lange. Lee's remlution more fully 


expressed the will. 
* Thomas Ly eal GPM cat Ue Adams, of Massachusetts; Bonjamin Franklin, of Pean- 
Sisnmoned home to tha bedsde of» nick wis, on tn day before the appointment othe cient, 
* on the day b 2 appointment of the 
ot be would doubtless have been its chairman, f te 
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American party, came with his victorious troops, and took possession of it. It 
‘was a narrow escape for those chief commanders, 

A melancholy and a brilliant chapter in the history of the war for Inde- 
pendence, was now opened. or three weeks Washington, with his shattered 
and daily diminishing army, was flying before an overwhelming force of Brit- 
ons. Scarcely three thousand troops now remained in the American army, 
Newark, New Brunswick, Princeton, and Trenton, successively fell into the 
power of Cornwallis, So close were the British vanguards upon the rear of the 
Americans, sometimes, that each could hear the music of the other. Day after 
day, the militia left the army as their terms of enlistment expired, for late 
reverses had sadly dispirited them, and many ofthe regulars' deserted. Loyalists 
were swarming all over the country through which they passed,’ and when, on 
the 7th of December, Washington reached the frozen banks of the Delaware, at 
Trenton, he had less than three thousand men, most of them wretchedly clad, 
half famished, and without tents to shelter them from the biting winter air. 
On the 8th that remnant of an army crossed the Delaware in boats, just as one 
division of Cornwallis’s pursuing army marched into Trenton with all the pomp 
of victors, and sat down, almost in despair, upon the Pennsylvania shore. 

Washington had hoped to make # stand at New Brunswick, but was disap- 
pointed. The services of the Jersey and Maryland brigades expired on the day 
when he left that place, and neither of them would remain any longer in the 
army. During his flight, Washington had sent repeated messages to General 
Lee,* urging him to leave North Castle,* and reinforce him. ‘That officer, am- 
Ditious as he was impetuous and brave, hoping to strike a blow against the 
British that might give himself personal renown, was so tardy in his obedience, 
that he did not enter New Jersey until the Americans had crossed the Dela- 
ware. He had repeatedly, but in vain, importuned General Heath, who was 
left in command at Peekskill, to let him have a detachment of one or two thou- 
sand men, with which to operate. His tardiness in obedience, cost him his 
liberty. Soon after entering New Jersey, he was made a prisoner [December 





* Note 6, 186. 

* General Pan ee ne Poort tn coats the country, offering pardon and protection 
to all who might ask for mercy, the dur to th Aer erg 
aed autumn, great numbers took ipa of these promises, and signed 
found that protection did nov follow pardon, for the Hessian troops, in their march throu Rew 
Jersey, committed great NB gen without inquiring whether their victims were Whigs or Tories. 
Note 4, page 226. A a ee es eee ee ees 
doned it, was Tucker, re of the New Jersey Convention, wl had sanctioned the Declara- 
tion of Indepondones, and Joseph Galloway, a momber of the firet Continental Congress. These, 
presi it recuaanta, received eome hard hits in the public printa, "A wetter in the Pos: 

fowrnal, of February 5, 1777, thus castiguted Galloway: 
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* Note 4, page 185, * Page 259 
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invaders. Believing the rebellion to be at an end, and the American army 
hopelessly annihilated, when Washington, with his shivering, half-starved 
troops, fled across the Delaware, Cornwallis, as we have observed, had returned 
to New York to embark for England. The contempt of the British for the 





“rebels,” was changed to respect and fear, and when intelligence of the affair 
at Trenton reached Howe, he ordered Cornwallis back with reinforcements, to 
gain the advantage lost. Congress, in the mean while, pereeiving the necessity 
of giving more power to the commander-in-chief, wisely clothed him [December 
27] with all the puissance of a military dictator, for six months, and gave him 
absolute control of all the operations of war, for that period.’ This act was 
accomplished before that body could possibly have heard of the victory at Tren- 
ton, for they were then in session in Baltimore, 

Inspirited by his suecess,at Trenton, the panic of the enemy, and their 
retirement from the Delaware, Washington determined to recross that river, 
and act on the offensive. He ordered General Heath, who was with quite a 





* When Congress adjourned on the 12th, to moet nt Baltimore, almost equal powers were given 
to Washington, but they were not then defined. Nov they were 60, by resolution. They wrote to 
Washington, when they forwarded the resolution, Happy is it for this country, that the general 
of their forces can be safely intrusted with unlimited power, and neither personal security, liberty, 
nor property, be in the least degree endangered thereby." At that time, Congress had given Gen: 
eral Putnam almost unlimited command in Philadelphia. All munitions of war there, were placed 
under his control. He was also authorized to employ all private armed reseels in the Delaware, in 
the deftiuse of Philadelphia. See note 1, pogo 246. 
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America. At that very moment, Washington was planning his brilliant 
achievement on the banks of the Delaware.’ 

In contrast with this apathy of the British Government, was the vigilance 
and activity of the Continental Congress. divagil splsnanevr si 2h 
perpetual Iubor. arly in the year (March, 1776], the 
Secret Committee of that body had appointed Silas Deane,* 
a delegate from Connecticut, to proceed to France, as their 
agent, with general powers to solicit the co-operation of 
other governments. Even these remote colonists knew 
that the claims of the king of England to the friendship 
of the continental powers, was fallacious, and that France, 
Spain, and Holland, the Prince of Orange, and even Cath- 

‘8ILAAS DEANE. arine of Russia, and Pope Clement the Fourteenth (Gan- 
ganelli), all of whom feared and hated England, instead of being friendly to 
her, were anxious for a pretense to strike her fiercely, and humble her pride, 
because of her potency in arms, her commerce, her diplomacy, and her strong 
Protestantism. All of these spoke kindly to the American agent, and Deane 
was successful in his embassy. He talked confidently, and by skillful manage- 
ment, during the summer of 1776, he obtained fifteen thousand muskets from 
the French arsenals, and abundant promises of men and money, And when the 
Declaration of Independence had been made [July 4], Congress appointed a reg- 
ular embassy’ (Sept, 22, 1776], to the court of France, and finally sent agents 
toother foreign courts.‘ ‘They also planned, and finally executed measures for 
strengthening the bond of union between the several colonies, already made 
powerfully cohesive by common dangers and common hopes. Articles af Con- 
federation, which formed the organic laws of the nation until the adoption of 


. 








this to the true Christian mind and heart. War, ex: defensive as a last is 
always & monstrona injustice; and for its success in eee 3od’s fair oarth with Ancies: 
sees loties thelr hands its Se eter aa ne ae 


Peace, and there » Page 26) 

Serr Bac biaes aaa bone as oe cr Casnsoonk, mh wan olncadsd wi-Yale Coicae Hevees 
Riochor ces ie Cavaroms Dreaeas SiN S02 (6 ad elias ball seas tins alka At eee 
Secret Committeo, he was recalled, on account of alleged bad conduct, Ho published a defense of 
his character in 1778, Jit bs fled! ta foteatato Bineell in the poblin option, He went to England 
toward tho closo of 1784, where ho died in extremo poverty, in 1789. 

* The em! consisted of Dr. Franklin, Silas Deane, and Arthur Lee. Franklin and Lea 
joined Deane at is, at the middle of December, 1776. Lee had then been in Europe for some 
‘time, a8 a sort of private agent of the Secret Committee. He made an arrangement with the French 
king to send a large amount of arma, ammunition, and specie, to the colonists, but in such a way 
that it would appear as a commercial tranmetion, The agent on the of the French was 
Beaumarchais, who assumed the commercial title of Roderique Hortales & Co,, and Lee took tho 
name of Mary Johnson, This arrangemont with tho false and avaricious Boaumarchais, was asource 
of great annoyanee and actual loss to Cons in aftor yoara, What was 4 gratuity on the part of 
the French government, in the name of & Co, Besumarchals afterward presented a claim 
for, and actually received from Congress four hundred thousand dollara. in Franklin was 
‘born in Boston, sildetphiay ‘< a ard worked at his trade in London ; became eminent in 
axiery meee obtain Spon apst toe ilosopher and statesman; was agent 

in England for several colonies; was chief em! See oped a daring is 
Revolution, and filled various official stations in the eclentific and political world, was one of 
the most remarkable men that ever lived; and, next to Washington, is the beet known and most 
revered of all Americans. Ho died in 1490, st the ago of more than eighty-four years Arthor 
Lee waa a brother of Richard Heury Lee [| et Ra ee in Iiau. He waa 
a fine scholar, and elegant writer. “He died in 1782, Holland, Spain, and Proscia, 
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the Federal Constitution, were, after more than two years’ consideration, ap- 


proved by Congress, and produced vastly beneficial results during the remain- 
der of the struggle.’ 





Such, in brief, were the chief operations of the civil power of the revolted 
colonies. Let us now turn to the military operations at the opening of a new 


4p July, 1775, Dr. aaa submitted a plan of union to Congress. On the 11th of June, 
1776, a committes was appointed to draw upa plan, Their report was laid aside, and not called 
op pete} April, 177, Foe the 2d of October until the 15th of November following, the ahs’ 
debated two or three times a week, when thirteen Articles of 
‘The substance was that the thirteen confederated States should be known as the Called 
of America ; that all engage in a reciprocal treaty of alliance and friendship, for mutual ad- 
tage, euch to assixt the other when help should be needed; that eact State should have the 
toregulate its own internal affairs; that no State should separa a dre or receiro embassies, 
begin any negotiations, contract engagements or alliances, or conclude treaties with any foreign. 
power, without the consent of the general Congress; that no public officer should be allowed to 
eo any presents, emoluments, oftce, or title, from any forsign power, and that neither Con- 
fovernmenta should possess tho power to confor any title of nobility; that nono 
Stee tho Sta Stator should have the right to form alliances among themselves, without the consent of 
ol capes Hot have the power to lery duties contrary to the enactments of Con- 
no State should keep up a standing army or ships of war, in time of peace, beyond 
asad, ted by Congress; that when any of the Staves should raise troops for the com 
mou defense, all the fare of the rank of colonel and under, should be appointed by the Legis- 
‘of the State, and the superior officers by Congress; that all oxpenses of the war should be 
out of the public treasmry ; that Congress alone should have the power to coin money; ated 
Canada might atany time be admitted into the confederacy when she folt disposed. The Inet 
clauses were explanatory of tho Sra of certain governmental operations, and contained dotaiks 
the same. Such was tho form of government which existed for suveral years, See Supplement 
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year. Congress, we have observed,' delegated all military power to Washing- 
ton, and he used it with energy and discretion. We left him at Trenton, pre- 
pared to act offensively or defensively, as circumstances should require. There 
che was joined by some troops under Generals Mifflin and Cadwalader, who 
came from Bordentown and Crosswicks, on the night of the Ist of January. 
Yet with these, his effective foree did not exceed five thousand men. Toward 
the evening of the 2d of January, 1777, Cornwallis, with a’strong force, ap- 
proached from Princeton, and after some skirmishing, the two armies 
ea eas aul stream which runs through the town, within pistol- 
shot of each other. Washington commenced intrenching his camp, and Corn- 
wallis, expecting reinforcements in the morning, felt sure of his prey, and 
deferred an attack for the night. 

‘The situation of Washington and his little army was now perilous in the 
extreme. A conflict with such an overwhelming force as was gathering, 
“Hoga arent cape becoming more obstructed by ice every 

hour, rendered a retreat across it, in the event of a surprise, almost impossible. 
[A retreat down tho ptreara Was equally: perilous. An escape under cover of the 
night, was the only chance of safety, but the ground was too soft to allow the 
patriots to'drag their heavy cannons with them; and could they withdraw unob- 
served by the British sentinels, whose hourly cry could be heard from the 
camp? ‘This was a question of deep moment, and there was no time for 
deliberation, A higher will than man’s determined the matter. The Protector 
of the righteous put forth his hand. While a council of war was in session, 
toward midnight, the wind changed, and the ground was soon so hard frozen. 
that there could be no difficulty in conveying away the cannons. Instantly all 
was in activity in the American camp, while Cornwallis and his army were 
soundly sleeping—perhaps dreaming of the expected sure vietory in the morn- 
ing. Leaving a few to keep watch and feed the camp-fires, to allay suspicion, 
Washington silently withdrew, with all his army, artillery, and baggage; and 
at dawn [January 3, 1777], he was in sight of Princeton, prepared to fall upon 
Cornwallis’s reserve there.” The British general had scarcely recovered from 
his surprise and mortification, on seeing the degerted camp of the Americans, 
when the distant booming of cannons, borne upon the keen winter air, fell 
ominously upon his ears. Although it was mid-winter, he thought it was the 
rumbling of distant thunder. The quick ear of General Erskine decided other- 
wise, and he exclaimed, ‘‘To arms, general! Washington has out-generaled 
us. Let us fly to the rescue at Princeton!” Erskine was right, for, at that 
moment, Washington and the British reserve were combating. 

Owing to the extreme roughness of the roads, Washington did not reach 
Princeton as early as he expected, and instead of surprising the British, and 
then pushing forward to capture or destroy the enemy’s stores at New Bruns- 
wick, he found a portion of the troops already on their march to join Corn- 
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d Wrigata, under Uetitensnv-onlonid Mawhood, consisting of three regiments and three troops 
ctdeseoon were quartered there. 
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of March, 1777, not a British nor a Hessian soldier could be found in 
New Jersey, except at New Brunswick and Amboy.' Those dreaded bat- 
talions which, sixty days before, were all-powerful in New Jersey, and had 
frightened the Continental Congress from Philadelphia, were now hemmed in 
upon the Raritan, and able to act only on the defensive. Considering the 
attending this was a great triumph for the Americans. It 
revived the martial spirit of the people, and the hopes of all good patriots ; and 
hundreds in New Jersey, who had been deceived by Howe's proclamation, and 
had suffered Hessian brutality, openly espoused the Whig cause. Congress 
had returned to Philadelphia,’ and commenced its labors with renewed vigor. 
Tt was almost the first of June before the main body of the two armies com- 
menced the summer campaign. In the mean while, smaller detachments were 
in motion at various points. A strong armament was sent up the Hudson, in 
March, to destroy American stores at Peekskill, at the southern entrance to the 
Highlands. The Americans there, under the command of General McDougal, 
perceiving a defense of the property to be futile, set fire to the stores and 
retreated to the hills in the rear, The British returned to New York the same 
evening [March 23, 1777]. Almost a month afterward [April 13], Corn- 
wallis went up the Raritan from New Brunswick, to surprise the Americans 
under General Lincoln, at Boundbrook. The latter escaped, with difficulty, 
after losing about sixty men and a part of his baggage. Toward the close of 
April [April 25], ee at the head of two thousand British and 
Tories, went up Long Island Sound, landed at Compo [April 26], between 
Norwalk and Fairfield, marched to Danbury, destroyed a large quantity of 
stores belonging to the Americans, burned the town, and eruelly treated the 
inhabitants. Perceiving the militia to be gathering in great numbers, he 
retreated rapidly the next morning, by way of Ridgefield. Near that village, 
he had some severe skirmishing with the militia under Generals Wooster, 
Arnold, and Silliman. Wooster was killed,* Arnold narrowly escaped, but 
Silliman, keeping the field, harassed the British all the way to the coast. At 
Compo, and while embarking, they were terribly galled by artillery under 
Lamb.’ Tryon lost almost three hundred men during this expedition, and 
killed or wounded about half that number of Americans, His atrocities on that 


* The Americans went out in small companies, made sudden attacks upon pickets, out-poste, 
and foraging parties, CTE dna patra ealiery arated enemy and drove them in 
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But whether Howe was preparing to co-operate with Burgoyne, or to make 
another attempt to seize Philadelphia,’ Washington could not determine. He 
prepared for both events by stationing Arnold with a strong detachment on the 
west side of the Delaware, concentrating a large force on the Hudson, and 
moving the main body of his army to Middlebrook, within ten miles of the 
British camp at New Brunswick. 

Washington was not kept in suspense 9 great while. On the 12th of June 

[1777], Howe passed over from New York, where he made his head quarters 

the winter, concentrated the main body of his army at New Brunswick, 
and tried to draw Washington into an engagement by a feigned movement [June 
14] toward the Delaware. ‘The chief, perceiving the meaning of this movement, 
and aware of his comparative strength, wisely remained in his strong position 
at Middlebrook until Howe suddenly trent [June 19], sent some of his 
troops over to Staten Island [Juno 22], and appeared to be evacuating New 
Jersey. This movement perplexed Washington. He was fairly deceived; and 
omering strong detachments in pursuit, he advanced several miles in the same 
direction, with his whole army. Howe suddenly changed front [June 25], and 
attempted to gain the rear of the Americans ; but, after Stirling's brigade had 
maintained a severe skirmish with a corps under Cornwallis [June 26], the 
Americans regained their camp without much loss, ive days afterward [June 
80], the whole British army crossed over to Staten Island, and left New Jersey 
in the complete possession of the patriots. 

Washington now watched the movements of his enemy with great anxiety 
and the utmost vigilance. It was evident that some bold stroke was about to be 
attempted by the British. On the 12th of July, Burgoyne, who had been 
moving steadily up Lake Champlain, with a powerful army, consisting of about 
seven thousand British and German troops, and a large body of Canadians and 
Thdians, took possession of Crown Point and Ticonderoga,* and spread terror 
over the whole North. At the same time the British fleet at New York took 
such a position as induced the belief that it was about to pass up the Hudson 
and co-operate with the victorious invader. Finally, Howe left General Clinton 
in command at New York, and embarking on board the fleet with eighteen 
thousand troops [July 23], he sailed for the Delaware. When Washington 
comprehended this movement, he left a strong force on the Hudson, and with 
tho main body of his troops pushed forward to Philadelphia. There he was 
saluted by a powerful ally, in the person of a stripling, less than twenty years 
ofage. He was a wealthy French nobleman, who, several months before, while 
ata dinner with the Duke of Gloucester,’ first heard of the struggle of the 
Americans, their Declaration of Independence, and the preparations made to 
erush them, His young soul was fired with aspirations to give them his aid; 
and quitting the army, he hurried to Paris. Although he had just married 
& young and beautiful girl, and a bright career was opened for him in his own 





261. ? 234. 
2 Tho duke was tho brother of the king of England, and at the time in qucstion, wax dining with: 
French officers, in the old town of Mentz, in Germany, 
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made prisoners. The British lost almost eight hundred. Washington failed 
of success more on account of false intelligence, by which he was kept in igno- 
rance of the approach of the British on his left, than by want of skill or force.’ 

Washington did not remain idle in the Federal capital, but as soon as the 
‘toops were rested, he erossed the Schuylkill, and proceeded to confront Howe, 
who was making slow marches toward Philadelphia. They met [Sept. 16) 
twenty miles west of that city, and some skirmishing ensued; but a heavy rain 
prevented a general battle, and the Americans withdrew toward Reading. 
General Wayne, in the mean while, was hanging upon the rear of the enemy 
with about fifteen hundred men. On the night of the 20th, he was surprised 
by a party of British and Hessians, under General Grey, near the Paoli Tay- 
ern, and lost about three hundred of his party.° With the remainder he joined 
Washington, then near Valley Forge, and vigilantly watching the movements 
of Howe. As these indicated the intention of the British commander to attempt 
the seizure of a large quantity of ammunition and military stores which the 
Americans had collected at Reading, Washington abandoned Philadelphia, and 
took position at Pottagrove, thirty-five miles distant, to protect those indispens- 
able materials for his army. Howe crossed the Schuylkill (Sept. 28, 1777), 
near Norristown, and marched to the Federal city* [Sept. 26], without oppo- 
sition, Congress fled at his approach, first to Lancaster (Sept. 27], and then to 
York, where it assembled on the 80th, and continued its session until the fol- 
lowing summer. The main body of the British army was encamped at Ger- 
mantown, four miles from Philadelphia, and Howe prepared to make the latter 
place his winter quarters,‘ 

Upon opposite sides of the Delaware, a few miles below Philadelphia, were 
two forts of considerable strength (Mifflin and Mercer), garrisoned by the 
Americans. While the British army was marching from the Chesapeake* to 
Philadelphia, the fleet had sailed around to the Delaware, and had approached 
to the head of that bay. The forts commanded the river; and chevanr-de- 
Frise just below them, completely obstructed it, so that the army in Philadel- 
phia could obtain no supplies from the fleet. ‘The possession of these forts was 
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Mount Independence, on the opposite side of the lake, was a small fortifica-— 
tion and a weak garrison.’ These composed the entire 
force, except some feeble detachments of militia, to op- 
pose the invaders. On the approach of Burgoyne, St. 
Clair’ left his outworks, gathered his forces near the 
_ fortress, and prepared for an assault; but when, on the 
\ evening of the 5th, be saw the scarlet uniforms of the 
> British on the top of Mount Defiance,” and a battery of 
> heavy guns planted there,* more than five hundred feet 
above the fort, he knew resistance would be vain. That ~ 
evening he sent his ammunition and stores up the luke 
to Skenesborough,’ and under cover of the darkness, silently crossed over to 
Mount Independence, and commenced a retreat to Fort Edward,’ the head- 
quarters of General Schuyler, who was then in command of the northern army. 

The retreating army would have been beyond the reach of pursuers by 
dawn, had not their exit been diseovered. Contrary to express orders, a build- 
ing was fired on Mount Independence, and by its light their flight was discov- 
ered by the enemy, and a strong party, consisting of the brigade of General 
Fraser, and two Hessian corps under Riedesel, was immediately sent in pursuit. 
At dawn, the British flag was waving over Ticonderoga ; and a little after sun- 
rise [July 7, 1777], the rear division of the flying Americans, under Colonel 
Seth Warner,” were overtaken in Hubbardton, Vermont, and a severe engage- 
ment followed. The patriots were defeated and dispersed, and the victors 
returned to Ticonderoga." Before sunset the same evening, a flotilla of British 
vessels had overtaken and destroyed the Americans’ stores which St. Clair had 
sent up the lake, and also a large quantity at Skeneshorough. The fragments 
of St. Clair’s army reached Fort Edward on the 12th, thoroughly dispirited. 
Disaster had followed disaster in quick succession. Within a week, the Amer- 
jeans had lost almost two hundred pieces of artillery, and a large amount of 
provisions and military stores, 
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Glorious, indeed, was this victory for the Americans. It gave them a fine 
train of brass artillery, five thousand muskets, and a yast amount of munitions 
of war. Its moral effect was of greater importance. All eyes had been 
anxiously turned to the army of the North, and Congress and the people 
listened eagerly for every breath of ramor from Saratoga. How electric was 
the effect when a shout of victory came from the camp of Gates!" It rolled 
over the land, and was echoed from furrows, workshops, marts of eommerce, 
the halls of legislation, and from the shattered army of Washington at White- 
marsh." Toryism stood abashed ; the bills of Congress rose twenty per cent. in 
yalue ;* private capital came from its hiding-places for public employment ; the 
militia flocked to the standards of leaders, and the great patriot heart of Amer- 
ica beat with strong pulsations of hope. ‘The effect in Europe was also fayor- 
able to the Americans. ‘The highest hopes of the British ministry rested on 
this expedition, and the generalship of Burgoyne justified their expectations. 
Tt was a most severe blow, and gave the opposition in Parliament the keenest 
weapons. Pitt, leaning upon his crutches,* poured forth eloquent denunciations 
[December, 1777] of the mode of warfare pursued—the employment of German 
hirelings* and brutal savages." * If L were an American, a3 I am an English- 
man,” he exclaimed, “while a foreign troop was landed in my country, I never 
would Jay down my arms—never, never, never!” In the Lower House,’ 
Barke, Fox, and Barré were equally severe upon the government. When, on 
the 3d of December, the news of Burgoyne’s defeat reached London, the latter 
arose in his place in the Commons," and with a serene and solemn countenance, 
asked Lord George Germain, the Secretary of War, what news he had received 
by his last expresses from Quebec, and to say, upon his word of honor, what 
had become of Burgoyne and his brave army. The haughty secretary was 
irritated by the eool irony of the question, but was compelled to acknowledge 
that the unhappy intelligence of Burgoyne's surrender had reached him. He 
added, “ The intelligence needs confirmition.”” That confirmation was not 
sloyein. reaching the ministry. 

Mightily did this Rey, weigh in favor of the Amerions, at the French 





them to Europe, but Congress thought it proper to retain them, and they wore marched to tho 
interior of Virginia. John Burgoyne was a natural son of Lord Bingley, and was quite eminent aa 
a dramatic ay On his rotum to England, he resumed his seat as a member of of Parliament, and 
Sposa the war. ” He died in 1792. 

+ General Gates was so olated with the feel had been prepared for by General 
Schuyler, and won Peed rbepceye He tispatten 331), that Peper hee 
courtesy due to the com Bon ee atalt af oan Cece irg es 


aid, Colonel Wilkinson, with a verbal my to Con, That body also its diy 
the hour of ts joy, and tho young offccr was allowed Tsai the Vitory hbeet on 
of Congress. n his ea, Gates did not even mention the names of Amold and 
Morgan. Ttory thas vindicated their coal to the honor of the victory, and placed a just estimate 
upon tho ungenerous conduct of their commander. Congress voted a gold medal to Gates. 

* Page 275, * Note 3, page 245, * Note 1, page 3:81. * Note 3, pago 246. 

* A momber justified the employment of tho Tndians, by saying that tho British had o right to 
use the means “ which God and nature had given them.” Pitt scornfully roy the passage, and 
said, “These abominable principles, and this most abominable avowal of thom, ae most 
decisive indignation. 1 call upon that right reverend bench (pointing to the bishops), thees holy 
ininisters of the gospel, and pious pastort of the ebareh—I conjure them to join in a holy work, 
und to vindicate the religion of their Go.” ” Note 2, page 218, * "Note 2, page 218. 
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Washington moved from that position [December 11], and went into winter 
quarters at Valley Forge, where he might easier afford protection to Congress 
at York, and his stores at Reading.’ The events of that encampment at Valley 
Forge afford some of the gloomiest as well as some of the most brilliant scenes 
in the records of American patriotism. 





CHAPTER V. 
FOURTH YEAR OF THE WAR FOR INDEPENDENOE. [1178] 
Te there is a spot on the face of our broad land wherein patriotism should 


delight to pile its highest and most venerated monument, it should be in the 
bosom of that rugged gorge on the bank of the Schuylkill, twenty miles north- 
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west from Philadelphia, known as Valley Forge, where the American army 
was encamped during the terrible winter of 1777-78.’ In all the world’s his- 





overheard them talking about this enterprise, gave Washington timely information, and he was too 
well prepared for Hove, to fear his monacea After some skirmishes, in which several Americans. 
were lost, Howe retumed to Philadelphia. * Page 274. 

* That was u winter of serure and protracted cold. The waters of Now York Bay were so 
firmly frozen, that the British took heavy cannons from the city to Staten Island, on the ice. 
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British throne and Parliament, The capture of Burgoyne, and the general 
failure of the campaign of 1777, had made the English people, and a powerful 
pone daniel ina clamorous for peace and reconciliation. Lord North, 
,' was compelled to listen. ‘To the astonishment of every 
it pepo Fe 17] © repeal of all the acts of Parliament obnoxious to 
the Americans, which had been enacted since 1763; and in the course of bis 
epeech in favor of his conciliatory. plan, he actually proposed to treat the Con- 
tinental Congresc as a legal body.” Two bills, expressing these conciliatory 
measures, were passed after much opposition,’ and received the signature of the 
King, on the 11th of March. Commissioners' were appointed to proceed to 
America to negotiate for peace with Congress, and the British government 
seemed really anxious to offer the olive branch, without qualification, But the 
Americans had been too often deceived to accept any thing confidingly from that 
source, and as soon as these bills reached Congress [April 15], and it was found 
that they made no mention of the independence of the colonies, that body at 
once rejected them as deceptive. When the commissioners came [June 4], 
Congress refused to negotiate with them until Great Britain should withdraw 
her fleets and armies, or unequivocally acknowledge the independence of the 
United States. After unsuccessfully appealing to the American people, and 
one of them endeavoring to bribe members of Congress,* the commissioners 
returned to England, and the war went on. 

‘The alliance with France gave the patriots greater confidence in their ulti- 
mate success, It was immediately productive of action. The first movement 
of the French government, in compliance with the requirements of that treaty, 
was to dispatch a squadron, consisting of twelve ships of the line, and four 
large frigates, under Count D’Estaing, to blockade the British fleet in the Del- 
aware. When, « month before he sailed, the British ministry was officially 
informed [March 17, 1778] of the treaty, and it was considered equivalent to a 
declaration of war, a vessel was dispatched with a message to the British com- 
manders, ordering them to evacuate Philadelphia and the Delaware, and to con- 
ecentrate their forces at New York. Fortunately for Lord Howe, he had left 





Page 224. * Note 2, page 263. 


ee George Johnstone, formerly governor of Florida, and William Eden, 
jer of Sir Robert — the last royal governor of Maryland. Adam Ferguson, the eminent 
aby of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburg, accompanied them as 
* Among thoso who were approached was General Joseph Reed, a delegate from fom Peamays 
vania, Mra, wife of a relative to the secretary of the ‘commissioners, thea a ae 
iphia, who was intimate with Mr, Reed, was employed to sound bim, 
boon suspected by some of his compatriots of rather easy virtue aa  ropublican, ot the finet tbat 
ho was in this way, confirmed their auspiciona Mra Ferguson was authorized to 
offer him officin] station and a large sum of money, if he would use his influence in favor of 
ence, according to the submissive terms offered by. the commissioners. Her mission became 
eres and General Reed alloyed that be said to her, “I am not worth purchasing; but such as T 
aim, the king of England is not rich enough to do it." 
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in deadly conflict, and from that hour until dark, on that long summer day, the 
terrible contest raged, It was 
commenced by the advanced division 
of the American army, under Gen- 
eral Charles Lee.’ His apparent 
want of skill or courage, and a mis- 
understanding of orders on the 
part of some of his officers, pro- 
dueed a general and tumultuous 
retreat of his division. The fugitives were met by the approaching main body, 
under Washington,’ and being speedily checked and restored to order by the 
chief, they were led to action, and the battle became general. Many fell under 
the excessive heat of the day, and when night came, both parties were glad to 
rest. The Americans slept on their arms" during the night, with the intention 
of renewing the battle at dawn, but when light appeared, the British camp was 
deserted, Clinton had silently withdrawn [June 29], and was far on his way 
toward Sandy Hook.* Washingtor did not follow, but marching to New 
Brunswick, and thence to the Hudson River, he proceeded to White Plains,* 
where he remained until late in autumn. Then he crossed into New Jersey, 
and made his winter spas tore SY Middlebrook, on the Raritan, where he was 
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{August 23], pursued by the British, and a severe engagement took place 
[August 29) at Quaker Hill. Sullivan repulsed the British, and on the night 
of the 30th, withdrew his whole army to the main, near Bristol, in time to 
avoid an intereeption by Sir Henry Clinton, who had just arrived with four 
thousand troops, in light vessels.' The Americans lost in this expedition, thirty 
killed, and one hundred and seventy-two wounded and missing. The British 
Joss was about two hundred and twenty. 
While these events were trunspiring on the sea-board, a dreadful 

was enacted in the interior, when the Wyoming, Mohawk, Schohwrie, and 
Cherry Valleys, were made the theaters of terrible scenes of blood and devasta- 
tion, Tories from distant Niagara,? and savages upon the head waters of the 
Susquehanna, gathered at Tioga carly-in June; and at the beginning of July, 
eleven hundred of these white and dusky savages, under the general command 
of Colonel John Butler,’ entered [July 2, 1778] the lovely valley of Wyoming; 
in northern Pennsylvania. Most of the strong men were then away on distant 
duty, and families and homes found defenders only in aged men, tender youths, 
resolute women, and a few trained soldiers. These, about four hundred 
under Colonel Zebulon Butler,* marched up the valley [July 4], to drive back 
the invaders. But they were torribly smitten by the foe, and a large portion 
of them were slain or made prisoners. A few eecaped. to Forty Fort, near 
Wilkesbarre, wherein families, for miles around, had sought safety. Uncertain 
of their fate—for the invaders were sweeping like a dark storm down the Sus- 
quehanna—the night of the battle-day was a terrible one for the people in the 
fort. But their agony of suspense was ended the following morning, when the 
leader of the invaders, contrary to the expectations of those who knew him, 
agreed upon humane terms of surrender." The gates of the fort were thrown 
open, and most of the families returned to their homes in fancied security. They 
were doomed to terrible disappointment and woe, Brant, the great Indian 

* When inom was assured. of the svoutty of Rhode Island, he detached General Grey on a 
Salts fetabed te Mery eae, Gray buraod about seventy veouls a Sesenta at near Now 
Bedford, and in that vicinity destroyed diecett  lea tpl tas twenty 
three thousand dollara. He then went to Yel e a terey eae [tee 

sheep. On the first of October, 
Clinton sent a successful expedition to o ture American stores at Little ‘Eee Harbor, on the New 
200. Note 2, page 278. 
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“setts aera and they had secured the alliance of France, 

rival of Great Britain, and the sympathies of Spain and 
Halked The British forces occupied the real position of prisoners, for they 
were hemmed in upon only two islands,’ almost two hundred miles apart, and 
each about fourteen miles in length; while the Americans possessed every 
other stronghold of the country, and, unlike the invaders, were warring for the 
dearest rights of common humanity. 

Tha scene of the most active military operations now changed. In the 
pee eee le oe ee ee tl to attack the 
British possessions there. To defend these, it was necessary for the British 
fleet on our coast to proceed to those waters.* ‘This movement would prevent 
any co-operation between the fleet and army in aggressive movements against 
the populous and now well-defended North ; they could only co-operate in act- 
ive operations against the sparsely-settled South. These considerations caused 
saben Se in the plans of the enemy; and late in November [Nov. 27], Sir 

Clinton dispatched Colonel Campbell, with about two thousand troops, 
to invade Georgia, then the weakest member of the Confederacy. They pro- 
ccoded by water, and landed at Savannah, the capital of the State, on the 
morning of the 29th of December. General Robert Howe* was there, with only 
about a thousand men, and these were dispirited by the failure of a recent expe- 
dition against Florida in which they had been engaged.‘ They defended the 
city nobly, however, until an overwhelming force, hy power and stratagem, com- 
pelled them to retire. They then fled, in confusion, up the Savannah River, 
and took shelter in the bosom of South Carolina. ‘The capital of Georgia be- 
came the head-quarters of the British army at the South; and the enemy re- 
tained it until near the close of the contest [1782], even when every foot of soi! 
in the State, outside the intrenchments around the city, was possessed by the 
patriots. 





CHAPTER VI. 
FIFTH YEAR OF THE WAR FOR INDEPENDENOR [1179] 


TuicKty mottled with clouds of evil forebodings for the Republican cause, 
was the political firmament at the dawn of the year 1779. The finances of the 
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‘The federal government was thoroughly perplexed. Only about 
four millions of dollars had been obtained, by loan, from Europe, and present 
negotiations appeared futile. No French army was yet upon our soil, to aid * 
us, nor had French coin yet gladdened the hearts of unpaid soldiers. A French 
fleet had indeed been upon our coasts,' but had now gone to fight battles for 
France in the West Indies, after mocking our hopes with broken promises of 
aid." Gloomy, indeed, appeared the firmament at the dawn of 1779, ‘the fifth 
year of the War for Independence. 

Tn the autumn of 1777, a plan for invading Canada and the eastern British 
provinces, and for seizing the British posts on the western lakes, had been 
matured by Congress and the Board of War,” but when it was submitted to 
Washington, his sagacious mind perceived its folly, and the influence of his 
opinions, and the ‘discovery, by true patriots, that it was a part of the secret 
‘plan, entered into by Gates and others, to deprive Washington of chief com- 
caused an abandonment of the scheme. Others, more feasible, oceu- 
pied the attention of the Federal Legislature ; and for several weeks the com- 
mander-in-chief co-operated with Congress [January, 1779], in person, in 
preparing a plan for the campaign of 1779. Tt was finally resolved to act on 
the defensive, except in retaliatory expeditions against the Indians and Tories 
in the interior, This scheme promised the most beneficial reaults, for it would 
be safer and less expensive, than offensive warfare. During the entire year, 
the principal military operations were carried on in the two extreme sections of 
the confederacy. The chief efforts of the Americans were directed to the con- 
finement of the British army to the seaboard, and chastising the Indian tribes. 
‘The winter campaign opened by Lieutenant-colonel Campbell’ [December 29, 
1778], continued until June, and resulted, as we have mentioned [page 292},. 
in the complete subjugation of Georgia to British rule. 

When Campbell had garrisoned Savannah, and arranged for its defense, he 
prepared to march against Sunbury, twenty-eight miles further south, the only 
post of any consequence now left to the Americans on the Georgia seaboard. 
He treated the people leniently, and, by proclamation, invited them to join the 

British standard. ‘These measures had their desired effect, 
and timid hundreds, seeing the State under the heel of 
British power, proclaimed their loyalty, and rallied be- 
neath the standard of King George. At the same time, 
General Prevost, who was in command of the British and 
Tndians in east Florida, marched northward, captured 
3 Sunbury [January 9, 1779], and assumed the chief com- 
mand of the British forces inthe South. With this post. 
GENERAL LINCOLN. fel] the hopes of the Republicans in east Georgia. In the 





1 Pago 289, * Page 289. 

* On the 12th of June, 1776, Congress appointed a committeo, to be styled the “Board of War 

papanee ee alo tane ioe pene of military affairs, John Adams was the chairman, 
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eee onl teh when he was succeeded by General Lincoln, General Gates was chairman in 
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treme clemency in leaving a single house standing on the New England 
coast, 


While these marauding forays were in progress, 
the Americans were not idle. They were preparing to |} 
strike the enemy heavy and unexpected blows. Only 
three days after the destruction of Norwalk [July 15], 
General Anthony Wayne was marching secretly to 
attempt the re-captare of Stony Point, on the Hud- 
son. The fort stood upon a rocky promontory, sur- 
rounded by water and a marsh, and was very strong 
in its position. So secretly was the whole movement 
conducted, that the British garrison were unsuspicious 
of danger. At midnight, the little army of patriots 
crossed the morass in the rear, and attacked the fort 
with ball and bayonet, at two separate points, in the 
face of « heavy eannonade from the aroused garrison. 
At two o'clock in the morning [July 16, 1779], Wayne, 
though so badly wounded in the head by a glancing 
blow of « bullet, as to fall senseless, wrote to Washing- 
ton, The fort and garrison, with Colonel Johnson, are 
ours. Qur officers and men behaved like men who are 
determined to be free.” This was considered one of 
the most brilliant events of the war.’ The British lost, 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners, about six hundred 
men; the loss of the Americans was fifteen killed, and eighty-three wounded, 
‘The spoils were a large amount of military stores. The post was abandoned by 
the Americans, for, at that time, troops sufficient to garrison it could not be 
spared.” 

; ‘The capture of Stony Point was followed by another brilliant achievement, 
a month later [August 19], when Major Henry Lee,’ ap three o'clock in the 
morning, surprised a British garrison at Paulus’ Hook (now Jersey City),* op- 
posite New York, killed thirty soldiers, and took one hundred and sixty pris- 








GENERAL WAYNE, 





1 Wayne was highly Langer by all General Charles Lee [page 248], who was not on 
the most friendly terms with Wayno, wrote to him, saying, ‘1 do most scriously declare that your 
assault of Stony Point ia not only the most brilliant, in my opinion, throughout tho whole course of 
the war, on either side, but that it ia tho most brilliant I'am acquainted with in history. ‘The as- 
sault of Schiveldnite, by Marshal Landon, I think inferior to it.” Dr. Rush wrote, aaying, “Our 
stroots mang for many days with nothing but the name of General Wayne. You are remembered 
constantly next to our good and great Washington, over our claret and Madeira, You have estab- 
lished the national character of our country; you have taught our enemies that bravery, humanity, 
and magnanimity are the national virtues of the Americans." Congress gave him thanks, and a 
gold medal; and silver medals were awanled to Colonels Stewart and De Floury, for their gallantry 
on the occasion. Anthony Wayno was born in Pennsylvania in 1745, He was a professional sur- 
yeyor, then a provincial legislator, and became a soldier in 1775. He was very active ns | the 
whole war; and was efficient in subduing the Indiana in the Ohio country, in 1796 [sco page 374], 
He died at Erie, on his way home, near the close of 1796. 

* After the Americans had captured Stony Point, they turned the cannons Fort La Fay- 
ette, upon Verplanck’s Point, opposite. General Robert Howe [pags 292] was ted to attack 
SS Papi ae delays, he did not reach there before Sir Henry Clinton sent up 

for the garrison, Note 2, page 133, ‘ Note 1, page 4. 
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oners, This gallant act was greatly applauded in the camp, in Congress, and 
throughout the country, and made the enemy more cautious and circumspect. 
‘The hero was honored by Congress with thanks and o gold medal. ‘These and 
some smaller successes at about this time, elated the Americans; but their joy 
‘was soon turned into sorrow, because of disasters in the extreme East. Massa- 
chusetts had fitted out almost forty vessels to attempt the seizure of a British 
post on the Penobscot River. The assailants delayed more than a fortnight 
after their arrival [July 25) before determining to carry the place by storm. 
Just as the troops were about to land for the purpose, « British fleet arrived, 
destroyed the flotilla, took many of the soldiers and sailors prisoners, and drove 
the remainder into the wilderness [Aug. 13]. ‘These, after great hardships in 
the forests, reached Boston toward the close of September. 





The storm of war was not confined to the Atlantic settlements. It burst 
over the lofty Alleghanies, and at an early period, even while it was gathering, 
a low, muttering peal of thunder came from clouds that brooded over the far- 
off wilderness of the great valleys of the West. Pioneers from the sea-board 
colonies were there. and they were compelled, almost at the moment of arrival. 
to wage war with the Indian, and hunt savage men as well as savage beasts. 
Among the earliest and most renowned of these pioneers, was Daniel Boone, 
the great “ Hunter of Kentucky,” of whom Byron wrote, 


“Of all men, saving Sylla, tho man-slayer, 
Who passes for, in life and death, most lucky, 
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naval fights ever known. These were the Serapis and Countess of Sear- 
borough. The conflict occurred in the evening, off Flamborough Head, on the 
east coast of Scotland. Jones's ship was the Bonhomme Richard, which had 
been fitted out in France. After much mancuvering, the Serapis and 





Richard came alongside of each other, their rigging intermingling, and in this 
position they poured heayy broadsides from their respective guns. Three times 
both ships were on fire, and their destruction appeared inevitable. A part of 
the time the belligerents were fighting hand to hand upon the decks. Finally, 
the commander of the Serapis was obliged to yield, and ten minutes afterward, 
the Countess of Scarborough, which had been fighting with another vessel of 
Jones’s little fleet, struck her colors, The Richard was a perfect wreck, and 
was fast sinking when the conflict ended ; and sixteen hours afterward, she went 
do-yn into the deep waters of the North Sea, off Bridlington Bay. Jones, with 
ius prizes, sailed for Holland, having, during that single cruise, captured prop- 
erty to the value of two hundred thousand dollars.* 


* The naval operations during the war for Indopondence, do 
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fense. John Rutledge,’ the governor of South Carolina, was clothed with all 
the powers of an absolute dictator ; and so nobly did the 
civil and military authorities labor for the public good, 
that when the invaders crossed the Ashley [March 29, 
1780], and sat down before the American works on 
Charleston Neck,’ the besieged felt strong enough to 
resist them. In the mean while, the intrenchments had 
been greatly strengthened, and works of defense had 
been cast up along the wharves, and at various points 
around the harbor. Fort Moultrie’ was strongly gar- 

COFERSOR KeTLEOGE — risoned, and Commodore Whipple was in command of 
a flotilla of small armed ships in the harbor. 








On the 25th of March, Admiral Arbuthnot crossed Charleston bar, drove 
Whipple's little fleet to the waters near the town, and cast anchor in Five 


1 John Rutlodge waa born in Inland, and camo to Soutli Carolina when a child. He was ono 
of the most active patriots of the South. After the war he was made a judge of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and also chief justice of South Carolina. He died in the year 1800- 

* Noto 1, page 296, * Note 5, page 249. 

* Abraham Whipple was born in Providence, Rhode Island, in 1733. His early life was spent 
chiefly upon the ocean, and, in later years, ho was long ongaged in the merchant sorvice. At the 
age of twenty-seven, he was commander of a privateer, and during a single cruize, in 1760,-he took 
twenty-throe French prizes. He was engaged in tho deatraction of the i, in 1792 [page 223). 
In. 1776, he was appointed to the command of yeasels to drive Sir James Wallace from Narragan- 
sett Bay. He was active in naval service until the fall of Charleston, when be was taken prisoner. 
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Altogether, the ives amounted to between five and six thousand ;* and 
among the spoils of victory were four hundred pieces of cannon. 

The fall of Charleston, and the loss of this southern army, was a severe 





blow for the Republicans. It paralyzed their strength; and the British com- 
manders confidently believed that the finishing stroke of the war had been 
given. It was followed by measures which, for a time prostrated South Caro- 


try, or within a city, under certain restrictions relative to conduct. Prisoners taken in war are often 
paroled, and allowed to return to their friends with on agreement not to take uparms, Ithea 
point of bonor, with o soldier, to “keep his parole," and when such a one is again tuken in battle, 
during the period of his parole, he is treated not as « prisoner, but as a traitor, 

in widation of the eolomn agreement for surrender, Clinton caused a great number of the lead- 
fng men in Charleston to be seized, anc carried on board prison-ships, where hundreds suffered tere 
ribly. Many were taken to St. Augustine, and immured in the fortress there, Amon other 
prominent citizens thus treated, were Licutenant-Governor Christopher Gadsden, and David Ram- 
say, the historian, who, with about twenty others, remained in prison at St, Augustine almost eleven 
months, before they were paroled. Both of these men were exceedingly active patriot, Ramsay 
yas a native of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, whore he waa born in 1749, Ho was educated at 
Princeton ; atudied modicine, and beeameé an eminent physician at Charleston, He was an officient 
member of the Council of Safety when the Revolution broke out, and was also an esteemed legis- 
lator. He was also a mombor of the Continental Congress. In 1790, he published his History of 
the American Revolution. Wo wrote and yublished 2 Life of Washington, in 1801; a History of 
Sowh Carolina, in 1808; and when he died, from a shot by a maniac, in 1815, he had almost com- 
pleted a History of the United States. Soon after the assembling of the first National Congres: 
under the new Constitution, in 1789, Dr. Ramsay sent in a petition, asking for the passage o! 
law for securing to him and hia heirs the exclusive right to vend and dispose of bis books, re- 
apectively entitled, History of the Revolution in South Carolina, aud A Jlistory of the American 
Tecolation. A bill for that purpose was framed and discussed. Finally, in August, it was ® post- 





poned until the next Congress." A similar bill was introduced in January, 1720, and on the 208: 
Of April following, the tirst copyright law recorded on the statute books of Cougress, was passed. 
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men in England, cried Shame! After the battle, a large number of the 
wounded were taken to the log meeting-house of the Waxhaw 
Congregation, where they were tenderly cared for by those who had courage 
to remain. This blow, however, was so terrible, that fear seized the people, 
and women and ohildren fled from their homes in dismay, to avoid falling in the 
track of the invader.’ 

Brief was the lull of the storm. De Kalb? did not reach the borders oi 
South Carolina until midsummer, and then not an 
, American was in arms in the lower country. Although 

Congress had confidence in the skill of De Kalb (who 
by the capture of Lincoln, became the commander-in- 
chief at the Sonth), yet it was thought best to send 
General Gates” thither, because of the influence of his 
name. ‘The prospect before him was far from flattering. 
» An army without strength; a military chest without 
money; but little public spirit in the commissary 
department; a climate unfavorable to health; the spirit 

GENERAL GATES of the Republicans cast down; loyalists swarming in 

every direction; and a victorious enemy pressing to 
spreal his legions over the territory he had come to defend, were grave obsta- 
cles in the way of success. Yet Gates did not despond; and, retaining De 
Kalb in command of his division, he prepared to march into South Carolina. 
When it was known that he was approaching, southern hearts beat high with 
hope, for they expected great things from the conqueror of Burgoyne.* Many 
patriots, who, in their extremity, had signed “ paroles’’ and ‘ protections,” * 
seeing how little solemn promises were esteemed by the conqueror, disregarded 
both, and flocked to the standard of those brave partisan leaders, Sumter, 
Marion, Pickens, and Clarke, who now called them to the field. While Gates 
and his army were approaching, these partisans were preparing the way for 
eonquest. ‘They swept over the country in small bands, striking a British 








1 Among those who fled, was the widowed mother of Androw Jackson, tho seventh President 
of the United States, who, with her two sons, Robert and Andrew, took refuge in the vicinity of 
Charlotte, North Carolion, The dreadful soenes of that massacre, was the first Jesson that 
er ts tale Ser It fired his patriotism; and at the age of Liteon pice be eee 
arwy, with his brother Robert, under Sumter. They wero both made prisoners; ‘but even while in 
the power of the British, eee aaa of the after prey las ad in the boy. 
ordered to clean the muddy boots of a Brit officer, he and for his temerity 
received a sword-cut. After their release, Andrew and hia broth to the Waxhaw set- 
tlement with their mother. That patriotic matron and two. sagen ag during tho war. Her son 
Hugh was alain in battle, and Robert died of a wound which he received from a British officer while 
ho was prisoner, because, like Andrew, ho refused to do menial service, Th» heroie mother, while 
on her way home from Charleston, whither she went to carry some necessaries to her friends and 
relations on board @ prison-ship, was selzed with pe ee ea died. Her unknown grave is 
somewhere between what was then called the Quarter House and Charleston. Andrew was left 
the sole survivor of the family. * Page 36, 

* Horatio Gates was a native of England, and was educated for military lif, Hoe was the fire 
eevee Geared if a nites army [note 5, sees and was made major-gonoral in 1176. 
icy to his estate in Virginia at the close of the war, and finally took up his abodo in Now 
York, where he died in 1806, at tho age of soventy-vight yoans, 

* Page 231. * Note 6, page 311, 
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front, and the sabres of Tarleton’s dragoons on their flanks. The 
became general. The militia fell in great numbers, under the heavy blows 
from ihe British cavalry; and for more than two miles, along the li 
their retreat, the open wood was strewn with the dead and dying. Arms, artil- 


the Americans, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, was 
about a thousand men, besides all of their artillery and 
ammunition, and a greater portion of their baggage and 
stores. The Britizh loss was three hundred and twenty- 
five. Among the killed was the brave Baron de Kalb,* 
> whose remains were buried at Camden, and there they 
> yet lie, under a neat monument, the corner-stone of 
which was laid by La Payette in 1825.2 
Having vainly endeavored to rally his flying troops, 
Gates fled to Charlotte, eighty miles distant. There he continued to be 
joined by officers and men, and he began to hope that another army might be 
speedily collected. But when, 2 few days after his own defeat, he received intel- 
ligence that Sumter’s force had been nearly annihilated by Tarleton’ near the 
Catawba, he almost despaired. That event was asad one 
for the republicans. Sumter had been ordered, by Gates, 
to intercept a British detachment which was conveying 
stores for the main army, from Ninety-Six.’ He was 
joined by other troops sent to assist him, and they cap- 
tured forty-four wagons loaded with clothing, and made a 
number of prisoners. On hearing of the defeat of Gates. 
Sumter continued his march up the Catawba, and on the 
18th [August, 1780] he encamped near the mouth of 
the Fishing Creek. There he was surprised by Tarleton, and his troops were 
routed with great slaughter. More than fifty were killed, and three hundred 
were made prisoners. All the booty captured by the Americans fell into the 
hands of Tarleton. Sumter escaped, but was stripped of power, 
With the dispersion of Gates's army, and Sumter’s brave band, the victory 
of the British was again complete; and at the close of summer, there were no 








* General Gates had felt so certain of victory, that he had ee tensed a 
the salvation of his stores in the rear. His troops were scattered in all directions, and 
ently panic-stricken by the terrible blow, fled, almost alone, to Charlotte, Even now abt Pole 
Jets are found in the old pine-trees on the route of their retreat, Gates did indeed, as General 
Charles Lee predicted he would, when he heard of his pebtinech a te parent ee 
ern army, “exchange his northern laurels for southern 

* De Kalb was a native of Alsace, » German inoe ceded to France. He had been in Amer 
ica as a secret French agent, about fifteen years before, He came to America with La Fayett> in 
1777, and Congress commissioned him a major-general, He died of his wounds at Camden, three 
days after the tattle, * Page 453. © Page 237. 

* Tarleton was one of the most active and unscrupulous officora of the British Gide He was 
distinguished for his abilities and cruclties daring the southern campaigns of 1780-81. He was 
born in Liverpool, in 1764. Ne married a daughter of the Duke of Ancaster, in 1798, and was 
afterward made a major-general. * Psge 336, 
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republicans in arms in South Carolina, except Marion and his men, With 
three months [May 12 to August 16}, two American armies had been annihil- 
sted, and one of the most formidable partisan corps (Sumter’s) scattered to the 
winds. 





‘The exploits of Marion’ and his men, form the materials of one of the most 
interesting chapters in the history of our War for Independence. He was in 
Charleston daring the long siege, but having been disabled by an accident,” he 
had retired to the country, and was not among the prisoners when the city 
passed in the possession of the British.* He was therefore untrammeled by any 
parole, and as soon as he was able, he mounted his horse, and took the field. 
With a few ragged followers, equal in grotesque appearance to any Falstaif 


+ Prandis Marion was a dcscendant df a Hnguenot [page 49] setilr, and was born near George 
South Carolina, in 1732, His first military lemons were learned in the war with the Choro 
‘ees 204), in 1761. He entered the army at the commencement of the Revolution, and waa 
‘one of the bravest and moat useful of all the particin officers at the South. Ho waa also a member 
of the South Carolina Logislature, during. and after tho war. He died at his home, near Butaw 
on his beloved Santes, in 1795, in the sixty-thind voar of his go. 

= was dining with some friends at a house in Tradd-street, Charleston, when, on an at- 
tempt being male to cana him to drink wine. contrary to his practice and desire, be from 
window, and sprained his ankle. The Americans yet kept the country towanl the 
and Marion was couveyed to his home, L 
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ever saw,' he was annoying the Tories in the neighborhood of the Pedee, when 
(vates was moving southward; and just before the battle at Camden, he ap- 
peared in Gates’s camp. The proud general would have treated him with eon- 
tempt, had not Governor Rutledge,” then in the camp, known the sterling 
worth of the man before them. While Marion was there, the people of the 
Williamsburg district, who had arisen in arms, sent for him to be their com- 
mander. Governor Rutledge gave him the commission of a brigadier on the 
spot; and soon afterward, Marion organized that noted brigade, which per- 
formed such wonderful exploits among the swamps, the broad savannabs, and 
by the water-courses of the South. It was this motley brigade, only, that 
appeared in the field, and defied British power, after the dispersion of Gates’s 
army at Camden. 

Had Cornwallis been governed by good judgment and humanity, the con- 
quest of South Carolina might have been permanent, 
for the State swarmed with Tories, and the Republic- 
ans were wearied with the unequal contest. But he 
was governed by a foolish and wicked policy, and pro- 
ceeded to establish royal authority by the most severe 
measures. Instead of winning the respect of the people 
by wisdom and clemency, he thought to subdue them 
by cruelty. Private rights were trampled under foot, 
= and social organization was superseded by the iron rule 

torn conxwauijs, of military despotism.’ His measures created the most 

bitter hatred; and hundreds of patriots, who might 
have been concilinted, were goaded into active warfare by the lash of military 
power. Everywhere the people thirsted for vengeance, and only awaited the 
call of leaders, to rally and strike again for homes and freedom. 

Now, feeling confident of his power in South Carolina, Cornwallis* prepared 
to invade the North State. Early in September he prozeeded with his army 
to Charlotte,* while detachments were sent out in various directions to awe the 
Republicans and encourage the loyalists. While Tarleton, with his legion, 








? Colonel Otho TI. Williams said of his appearance then, that his followers were * di 
by small leethorn caps, and the wretchedness of their attire. Their number did not exceed twent 
mon and boya, gore meters some black, and all mounted, but most of them miserably equi 
‘Their appearance waa, in fact, so burl is, that it was with much dificulty the diversion of tho 
regular soldiery was rostrainod by tho o! ; and the goneral himself (Gate) was glad of an op- 
portunity of detaching Colonel Marion, at his own instance, toward tho interior of South Carolina, 
with orders to watch the motions of the enemy, and furnish intelligence." 

Page 310. 

? He issued crucl orders to his subaltema They wore directed to hang every mutinaman who 
had once served in Loyalist corps, but were now found in arms against the king. Many who had 
submitted to Clinton [page 313], and aosepted ‘and had romainod at home. 0 quitly drag during 
the recent revolt, were imprisoned, thei! Te acs eat rely elie 
et ee tat Oia Soo note 3, page 337, 

* Oharlea, Earl Cornwallia, was born, in Suffolk, England, in 1738. He was educated for mili- 
1 Cay and commenced his career in 1759, After the Revolution in America, ho was made gov- 

of Indin [note 2, page 224], then lord-licutenant of Ireland, and again governor of 
Tadin He died near Benares, East Indies, in 1805. 

* His advanced corps were picks or tap Acowrieca esiee Ooicoel Davi nats Sasa 

Charlotte, but after a sovero skirmish, the patriots were repul 








Manor's Escampwesr ox tre Proce 
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skirmish at Springfield, the British were defeated [June 23, 1780], and setting 
fire to the village, they retreated, and passed over to Staten Island. 

Good news for the Americans came from the East, a few days after this 
invasion. It was that of the arrival, at Newport, Rhode Island, on the 10th 
of July [1780], of a powerful French fleet, under Admiral Ternay, bearing 
six thousand land troops under the Count de Rochambeau. This expedition 
had been expected for some time, it haying gailed from Brest early in April 





The whole matter had been arranged with the French government by Ln Fay- 
ette, who had returned from France in May, and brought the glad tidings to 
the Americans. With wise forethought, the relation between Washington and 
Rochambeau had been settled by the French government, In onder to prevent 
any difficulties in relation to command, between the American and French offi- 
cers, the king commissioned Washington a lieutenant-general of the empire. 
This allowed him to take precedence of Rochambean, and made him commander- 
in chief of the allied armies. Soon after his arrival, Rochambeau, by appoint- 
mant, met Washington at Hartford, in Connecticut, to confer upon their future 
movements. The season being so fir advanced, that it was thought imprudent 
for the French army to enter upon active duties during the current campaign, it 





a 
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was determined to have the main body of it remain in camp, on Rhode Island, 
while the cavalry should be cantoned at Lebanon, in Connecticut, the place of 
residence of Jonathan Trumbull, governor of that State. That eminent man 
was the only chief magistrate of a colony who retained his office after the ch 
from royal to Republican rule; and throughout the war, he was one of the 
most efficient of the civil officers among the patriots.' 

‘The arrival of the French caused Clinton to be more circumspect in his 
movements, and he made no further attempts to entice Washington to fight. 
Yet he was endeavoring toaccomplish by his own strategy, and the treason of an 
American officer, what he could notachieve by force. At different times du ing 
the war, the British officials in America had tampered, directly or indireetly, 
with some Americans, supposed to be possessed of easy virtue, but it was late in 
the contest before one could be found who was wicked enough to be a traitor. 
Finally, a recreant to the claims of patriotism appeared, and while the French 
army were landing upon Rhode Island, and were preparing for winter quarters 
there, Clinton was bargaining with Benedict Arnold for the strong military 
post of West Point,” and its dependencies among the Hudson Highlands, and 
with it the liberties of America, if possible. 

Arnold was a brave soldier, but a bad man.’ He fought nobly for freedom, 
from the beginning of the war, until 1778, when his passions gained the mas- 
tery over his judgment and conscience. Impulsive, vindictive, and unscrupu- 
lous, he was personally unpopular, and was seldum without a quarrel with some 
of his companions-in-arms, Soon after his appointment to the command at 
Philadelphia,* he was married to the beautiful young daughter of Edward 
Shippen, one of the leading loyalists of that city. He lived in splendor, at an 
expense far beyond his income. To meet the demands of increasing creditors, 
he engaged in fraudulent acts which made him hated by the public, and caused 

of dishonesty and malpractices in office to be preferred against him, 
before the Continental Congress. A court-martial, appointed to try him, con- 





+ Jonathan Trumbull was born at Lebanon, Connecticut, in Jane, 1710, and was educated at 
Harvard College. He i then, al nly eae 9 eran. 
‘twenty-three years. He was chosen governor of 

Connecticut in 17 beat a dice esas atlas a He diced at 


E] of 1778, the passes of the Hudson were much 
Binary pede wales Roxy ese Benes 0G Clint governor of 

‘New York), was on the extreme end of the of West Point, Other redoutts 
wore erected in the rear; and opon Mount I; lence, five fe the Point, the 
was built, whose gray ruins are yet visible. an 
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vieted him, but sentenced him to # reprimand only. Although Washington 
performed that duty with the utmost delicacy, Arnold felt the disgrace, 1t 
awakened vengeful feelings which, operating with the pressure of debt, made him 
listen with complaceney to the suggestions of « bad nature. He made treason- 

+ able overtures to Sir Henry Clinton, and by a correspondence of several months 
(under an assumed name, and with propositions couched in commercial phrases) 
with the accomplished Major André,’ Clinton's adjutant-general, he bargained 
with the British commander to betray West Point and its dependencies into his 
hands. For this service he was to receive a brigadier’s commission, and fifty 
thousand dollars in cash. 





The traitor managed the affair very adroitly. For a long time, Washington 
had been suspicious of Arnold's integrity, but was unwilling to believe him 
capable of treason. Under pretense of having private business in Connecticut, 
Arnold left Philadelphia, passed through Washington's camp on the Hudson, 
and on his return, he suggested to the chief that he would be glad to have com- 
mand of West Point. He made many patriotic professions, and his desires were 
gratified. He was appointed to the command of that post, in August, 1780, 
and then all his thoughts were turned to the one great object of the betrayal of 


* Amold's hand-writing was disguised, and he signed his lotturs Gustavus. Andrd’s peat 
cae meal outs aeons A correspondence way cartied on between theen for more than a 
your. 
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his trust. The time chosen for the consummation of his treasonable designs, 
was when Washington was absent, in September, in conference with the French 
officers at Hartford, Connecticut.’ Up to the time of his taking command of 
West Point, Arnold and André had negotiated in writing. They had never 
met, but now a personal conference was necessary. For that purpose, Andr} 
went up the Hudson in the sloop of war, Vulture, which anchored off Teller’s 
Point, just above the mouth of the Croton River. André was taken ashore, 
near Haverstraw, on the west side of the Hudson, where, by previous appoint- 
ment, he met Arnold. Before they parted (Sept. 22, 1780], the whole matter 
was arranged. Clinton was to sail up the river with a strong force, and 
after o show of resistance, Arnold was to surrender West Point and its depend- 
encies into his hands. But all did not work well. Some Americans 

an old iron six-pound cannon (yet preserved at Sing Sing) to the end of Teller’s 
Point, and with it so galled the Vulture, that she was driven from her anchor- 
age, and, dropping down the river, disappeared from André's view. He was 
consequently compelled to cross to the eastern side of the Hudson in disguise, 
and make his way toward New York, by land. At Tarrytown, twenty-seven 
miles from the city, he was stopped [Sopt. 23] and searched by three young 
militia men,* who, finding papers concealed in his boots,* took him to the near- 
est American post. Colonel Jameson, the commander, could not seem to com- 
prehend the matter, and unwisely allowed André to send a letter to Arnold, 
then at his quarters opposite West Point. The alarmed and warned traitor im- 
mediately fled down the river in his barge, and escaped to the Vulture in safety, 
leaving behind him his young wife and infant son, who were kindly treated by 
Washington.‘ 

The unfortunate Major André was tried and found guilty a3 a spy, and was 
hanged on the 2d of October, 1780, at Tappan opposite Tarrytown, while the real 
miscreant escaped. Strenuous efforts were made to gain possession of Arnold, and 
save André, but they failed,* and that accomplished officer, betrayed by cireum- 
stances, as he said in a letter to Washington, “into the vile condition of an 
enemy in disguise,” suffered more because of the sins of othera, than of his own. 
Washington would have spared André, if the stern rules of war had permitted. 





* Page 323, 
* John Paulding, David Williams, and Isaac Van Wart, all residents of Westchester county. 
André offered them large bribes if they would allow him to pags, but they refused, and thus saved 
oe ees eapete wal od, “After beit hands than seventy thi 
1080 are ‘ing in private more aov' 
were sige) deposited in the Now York State Livrary, in 1853, Seopa! 
* Washington returned from Hartford on the vory morning of te a and reached his 
quarters (yet standing fee ood ‘West Point) just after the traitor had left. evidences of his 
treason were there, sud officers were sent in pursuit, but in vain. Washington sent the wife and 
eon of Arnold to New York, whither the traitor was conveyed by the Vudlure. That infant, who 
ree James Robertson Amold, er lare at Liha oa pe eee a dere ant officer 
itish a passed the office, tenant, he accession 
UIT itn hae Dake tne en aticdoceraal Tose to the nunk of major 
general, with the badge of a Knight of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 
‘Champe, of Leo's lexion [page S33), went into New York City, in the disguise of a 
been ph under Arnold's command, and had thing 
in w boat, to the New Jersey shore. ee Nay oe he 
‘waa to execute his echeme, at night, Arnold's corps were ordered to Virginia, Champe was 
to accompany it, Thore ho escaped, and joined Leo in the Carolinas 
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olina again,’ when Greene made this disposition of his army, found himself in 
a dangerous position, for he was placed between the two divisions. Unwilling 
to leave Morgan in his rear, he sent Turleton to capture or disperse his com- 





mand. The Amoricans retreated before this superior force, but were overtaken 
at the Cowpens, in Spartanburg district, and compelled to fight." There, well 
posted upon an eminence, Morgan’ and his brave follow- = 

ers turned upon their pursuers. ‘Tarleton was discon- 
certed by this movement, for he expected to overtake the 
Americans while on the wing; yet, feeling confident of 
an easy victory, he quickly arranged his line in battle 
order. It was now nine o'clock in the morning [January 
17,1781]. Ata signal from Turleton, his advance gave 
a shout, and rushed furiously to the contest, under cover 
of artillery, and an incessant discharge of musketry. 








318. 

* The scene of the battle is among the Thicketty Mountains, west of the Broad River. It was 
called Cowpens from the fact, that some time before the Revolution, some traders at Camden kept 
“Rte in that fertile region. 

Ne il diate father oki Revolution, was born in New Jer- 
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‘The battalions of Cornwallis were so shattered,’ that he could not maintair 
the advantage he had gained; while the Americans retreated in good order to 
the Reedy Fork. Thoroughly dispirited, he abandoned Western Carolina, and 
moved [March 19] with his whole army, to Wilmington, near the sea-board. 
Greene rallied his forces and pursued the British as far as Deep River, in 
Chatham county. There he relinquished the pursuit, and prepared to re-enter 
South Carolina. : 

Lord Rawdon," one of the most efficient of Cornwallis’s chief officers, was 
now in command of a British force at Camden. On the 6th of April, Greene 
marched directly for that place, and on the 1 
encamped on Hobkirk’s Hill, about a mile from Rav 
intrenchments. Six days afterward [April 25, 1 
‘was surprised’ and defeated by Rawdon, after a sbarp 
for several hours, in which the Americans lost, i 
wounded, and missing, two hundred and sixty. 
The British lost two hundred and fifty-eight. ‘The J 
retired to their works at Camden, and Greene, 
little army, encamped for the night on the north si 
ie Sanders’s Creek.’ Greene conducted his retreat so 

mae that he carried away all his artillery and baggage, with 
fifty British prisoners, who were captured by Colonel Washington." 

This defeat was unexpected to Greene,’ yet he was not the man to be 
ret th i a ree er 
Cae ee een eee oe 

* The Americans lost in Killed and about four hundred men; besides almost a thousand 


who deserted to their homes, The loss of the British was over six hundred. Among the officers. 
Licutenant-Colonel efficient men in the 
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ister at Phi be earnestly wrote: “This distressed age Mae struggle much longer 
without more et sopport, © * * We fight, get beaten, 
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Crager from Ninety-six), immediately retreated to Eutaw Springs, near the 
south-west bank of the Santee, and there encamped. Greene pursued; and on 
the morning of the 8th of September [1781], a severe battle commenced, ‘Tho 
British were driven from their camp; and Greene's troops, like those of Sum- 
ter at Hanging Rock,' scattered among the tents of the enemy, drinking and 

plundering. The British unexpectedly renewed the tetdle, aul aller weal 
conflict of about four hours, the Americans were obliged to give way. Stewart. 
felt insecure, for the partisan legions were not far off, and that night the Brit- 
ish retreated toward Charleston. The next day [Sept. 9, 1781], Greene ad- 
vanced and took possession of the battle-field, and then sent detachments in 
pursuit of the enemy. Both parties claimed the honor of a victory. It be- 
longed to neither, but the advantage was with the Americans. Congress and 
the whole country gave warm expressions of their appreciation of the valor of 
the patriots. The skill, bravery, caution, and acuteness of Greene, were highly 
applauded; and Congress ordered a gold medal, ornamented with emblems of 
the battle, to be struck in honor of the event, and presented to him, together 
with a British standard, captured on that occasion. The Americans lost, in 
killed, wounded, and missing, five hundred and fifty-five. The British lost six 
hundred and ninety-three. 

While these events were transpiring upon the upper waters of the Santee,” 
Marion, Sumter, Lee, and other partisans, were driving British detachments. 
from post to post, in the lower country, and smiting parties of loyalists in every 
direction. The British finally evacuated all their interior stations, and retired: 
to Charleston, pursued almost to the verge of the city by the bold American 
scouts and partisan troops. At the close of the year [1781] the British at the: 
South were confined to Charleston and Savannah ; and besides these places, 
they did not hold a single post south of New York. Late in the season 
[November] Greene moved his army to the vicinity of Charleston,’ placing it. 
between that city and the South Carolina Legislature, then in session at Jack- 
sonborough; while Wayne, at the opening of 1782, was closely watching the 
British at Savannah. 

We left Cornwallis, after the battle at Guilford Court-house, making his. 
way toward Wilmington,‘ then in possession of a small British garrison, under 
Major Craig, Cornwallis arrived there on the seventh of April, 1781, and. 
remained long enough to reeruit and rest his shattered army. Apprised of 
Greene's march toward Camden, and hoping to draw him away from Lord 
» Rawdon, then encamped there,* he marched into Virginia, joined the forces of 
Phillips and Arnold, at Petersburgh,* and then attempted the subjugation of 
that State. He left Wilmington on the 25th of April, crossed the Roanoke at 





} Page 315. 

* At Columbia, the Saluda and Waterce join, and form the Congaree, Thi Yat other and 
smaller tributaries, form the Santee. The Waterve, abore Camden, is called the 

* After i 


whence he sent out expeditions toward Charleston. These were successful, and tho hs 
kopt close upon the 2ea-board during the remainder of the war, * Page 334. 
* Page 315. * Page 330. 
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army lay near the Edisto; and Wayne, always vigilant, kept the enemy a3 
close within his intrenchments at Savannah. Washington, who returned to the 
North immediately after the surrender, was, at the same time, keeping Clinton 
and his army close prisoners in New York. 





While the theater of war was thus narrowing, British statesmen of all 
parties, considering the capture of Cornwallis and his army as the death-blow 
to all hope for future conquests, turned their attention to measures for an 
honorable termination of the unnatural war. General Conway, the firm and 
long-tried friend of the Americans, offered a resolution in Parliament in Febru- 
ary [1782], which was preliminary to the enactment of a decree for command- 
ing the cessation of hostilities. It was lost by only one vote, Thus encouraged, 





ing his duties ag a momber of the South Carolina Logislature, He left his men in command of 
Colonel Horry, and near the Santee, Colonel Thompson (afterward the eminent Count Rumfurd) 
attacked the corps, witha superior force, and dispersed it. Marion arrived during the engagement, 
rallied his brigade, and then retired beyond the Santee, to reorganize and recruit, Benjamin 
Thompson wis a native of Massachusetts, and was bom in March, 1753, He became o echool- 
master, and while acting in that capacity, he married a rich widow. Already his mind waa filled 
with scientific knowledge, and now he pursued his studies and investigations with energy. When 
the Revolution broke out, he refused to take part in political matters, Tho Whige drove him to- 
Boston for British protection, and he was sent to England by Lord Howe, with digpatches, Toward 
the close of the war, he commanded a corps of Tories at Now York and Charleston. He returned 
to Europe, became acquainted with the averoign of Bavaria, mado himeelf exceedingly useful, was 
raised to the highest dignity, and was created acount. Aftersuf”--ing many vicissitudes, he died, near 
Paris, in August. 1814. His daughter, the Countess of Rumford, who waa born in America, died at 
New Hampshire, in 1852. See Lossing's Eminent Americans. 
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the opposition pressed the subject warmly upon the attention of the House of 
Commons and the nation, and on the 4th of March, Conway moved “That the 
House would consider as enemies to his majesty and the country all those who 
should advise, or by any means attempt, the further prosecution of offensive 





Se n 3 

war on the Continent of North America.” The resolution was carried without 
a division, and the next day the attorney-general introduced a plan for a truce 
with the Americans, Orders for a cessation of hostilities speedily went forth 
to the British commanders in America, and preparations were soon made for 
evacuating the cities of Savannah and Charleston. 

When General Leslie, the British commander at Charleston, was apprised 
of these proceedings in Parliament, he proposed to General Greene a cessation 
of hostilities. Like a true soldier, Greene referred the matter to Congress, and 
did not for a moment relax his vigilance. Leslie also requested Greene to allow 
him to purchase supplies for his army, at the same time declaring his intention 
to evacuate Charleston. Greene was unwilling thus to nourish o viper, until 
his power to injure was destroyed, and he refused. Leslie then resorted to 
foree to obtain’ provisions. Already he had made several efforts to penetrate 


the country for the purpose, and now, late in August, he attempted to ascend 
the Combahee,” when he was opposed by the Americans under General Gist, of 





+ Pago 42, 
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tent still prevailed.’ In the mean while [March 2] the preliminary treaty bad 
arrived. On the eighth anniversary of the skirmish at Lexington [April 19, 
1788], a cessation of hostilites was proclaimed in the army, and on the 8d of 
‘November following, the army was disbanded bya general order of Congress. A 
smnall force was retained under a definite enlistment, until a peace establishment 
should be organized.” These were now at West Point, under the command of 
General Knox. ‘The remainder of that glorious band of patriots then quietly 
returned totheir homes, to enjoy, for the remnant of their lives, the blessings of 
the liberty they had won, and the grateful benedictions of their 
Of the two hundred and thirty thousand Continental soldiers, and the fifty-six 
thousand militia who bore arms during the war, the names of only two are now 
[1867] on the pension list!* And the average of these must be full ninety yeans. 
The British army evacuated the city of New York on the 25th of Novem- 
ber, 1788. With their departure, went, forever, the last instrument of royal 
power in these United States. On the morning of that day—a cold, frosty, 
but clear and brilliant morning—the American troops, 
under General Knox,’ who had come down from West 
Point and encamped at Harlem, marched to the Bowery 
Lane, and halted at the present junction of Third 
Avenue and the Bowery. Knox was accompanied by 
George Clinton,” the governor of tho State of New 
York, with all the principal civil officers. There they 
remained until about one o'clock in the afternoon, when 
the British left their posts in that vicinity and marched. 
to Whitehall. The American troops followed, and 





© 
GOVERNOR CLUXTOX, 





* In May, 1783, a portion of the Ponnsylvania lately arrived from the South, marched 
to Philadel, where they were joined by others, and for rhree hours they stood at the door of the 
State House, and demanded immediate pay from Congress. St. Clair, then in command there, 
eat Boe can Ris ieee Si abies Atel olin Cia pea See page $28, 


‘their homes on furlough. ‘The proclamation of discharge, by Congress, wax followed by Washing: 
ton’s farewell address to his companions in arms, written at cae Hill, New Jorsey, on tho 3d of 
November. He had already ixaued a circular letter (Newburg, June 8th, 1783) to the governory 
of all the States on tho subject of disbanding the army, It was designed to be before the sev. 
sy es gp dem ee cemanents ok ereak alam, Uenatien 6) the aie ea 
and the weight and wisdom of its counsela. Four great points of policy constitute the chief theme 
‘of his communication, namely, an sndissobeble union of the States; a sacred regard for public fustice; 
Wie organization of a proper peace establishment; and a friendly intercourse among the of the 
swral States, by which local prejudice might be effaced, Theer,” ho romarks, “are the pillars on 
which the glorious fubrie of our independency and national character must be supported.” No 
doubt this address had great inflaence upon the minds of the whole people, and made thom yearn 
for that more efficient union which the Federal Constitution soon afterward secured. 

* Great Britain sent to Amorica, doring the war, one hundred and twelve thousand fire bon- 
dred and eighty-fimr troops for the land service, and moro than twenty-two thousand seamen, Of 
all this host, not one is known to be living. .One of then (Jobn Battin) died in the city of New 
York, in June, 1852, at the age of one hundred years and four months, 

* Honry Knox, the able commander of the artillery during the Revolution, was born in Boston, 
in 1740, He entored the army at tho commencement of the war. He was President Veeingents 
Seoretary of War, and held that office eleven years, He died at Thomaston, in Maine, in 1! 
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before three o'clock General Knox took formal possession of Fort George amid 
the acclamations of thousands of emancipated freemen, and the roar of artillery 
apon the Battery. 

On Thursday, the 4th of December, Washington met his officers, yet re- 





in service, at his quarters, corner of Broad and Pearl-streets, New 
York, for the last time. The scene, as described by Marshall,’ the best of the 
early biographers of Washington, was one of great tenderness. The commander- 
in-chief entered the room where they were all waiting, and taking a glass of 
wine in his hand, he said, “ With a heart full of love and gratitude, I now take 





* John Marshall, tho Lac harap nod Mae cares a ag Siler pees 1 
Se ar een a a More. cate by tis pens ote He entered the 
itary servieg, in Tea tea anne Dunmore [page 244], in 1776, and was in the battle at 
the Oat Be eee a ati i epee tearm 

and’b beh pretence prea Pik Ta od 
tet In 1782 be was a momber of the Virginia Logialatare. of War in 
1400; ani tho nort-year wan slovaied to the Chiot josticcehip of the, United, States one 
was published in 1805. Judge Marshall died at Philadelphia in 1835, in camel is 
He was an exceedingly plain man, in person and habits, and always 
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ciated. The Pope accordingly appointed the Reverend John Carroll, of 
Maryland, to the high office of Apostolic-Vicar.' At about the same time, 
the Church of England in the United States sought are-organization. In 
compliance with the wishes of the Churchmen of Connecticut, the Rev- 
erend Samuel Seabury went to England in 1784, to obtain ordination as 
bishop. The English bishops hesitating to act in consequence of the 
refusal of Seabury to take the oath of allegiance to the king of England 
as head of the Church, he obtained ordination by Seotch bishops at 
Aberdeen." 





2 : 2 
LOR COC Car00 LUGO Ge. 

Three years later, the Reverend William White, who had been elected 
bishop of the diocese of Pennsylvania, was consecrated, (with Bishop 
Provoost, of New York.) by the Archbishop of Canterbury ;* and a few 
years later, the independent “ Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America,” was established. Such was the commencement of 
two of the most prominent prelatical Churches in this country. The 
Methodist Church, which has since flourished so wonderfully, was then 
just taking firm root. 





John Carroll was a native of Maryland. Ho was ordained to the ministry in the Roman 
Catholic Church in 1769; was consecrated a bishop in 1790, and made archbishop in 1808. 

* Samuel Seabury was a nativo of Connecticut, Ho entered the ministry in 1758, and became 
the first bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in this country, in 1784. b 

4 William White entered the ministry by ordination in London, in 1770; and at one time be 
was chaplain to the Continental Congress. ‘He was consecrated a bishop in 1787, and in 1789 he 
preaided over the convention called to consider the organization of an American Church. He 
‘wrote the constitution of that Church; and with the assistance of Bishop Seabury, he revised the 

of Common Prayer, so as to adapt it to the new order of things. 





MOST REV. JOHN CARROLL, D. D. 


FIRST ARCHBISHOP OF BALTIMORE. 
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* Resolved unanimous'y, That the said report, with the resolutions and 
letters accompanying the same, be transmitted to the several Legislatures, in 
order to be submitted to a convention of delegates chosen in each State by 
the people thereof, in conformity to the resolves of the Convention, made and 


provided, in that case,” 





ble Ulmer 


The new Constitution, when submitted to the people,’ found many and able 
opposers. State supremacy, sectional interests, radical democracy, all had nu- 
merous friends, and these formed the phalanx of opposition, All the persuasive 
eloquence of its advocates, with pen and speech, was needed to convince the 
people of its superiority to the Articles uy’ Confederation, and the necessity for 
its ratification, Among its ablest supporters was Alexander Hamilton,’ whose 





* The Convention agreed to the revised Constitution on the 15th of September, and on the 17th 
it was signed by tho representatives of all the States then present, except Randolph, Gerry, and 
Mason. ‘The Constitution was submitted to Congress on the 28th, and that body sent copies of it 
to all the Stato Legislatures. State Conventions were then called to considor it; and more than a 
year elapsed before the requisite number of States had ratified it, These performed that act in tho 
eters order: Delaware, Dec. 7, 1787; Pounsylvania, Dec. 12, 1787; New Jorsey, Dec, 18, 
1781; Georgia, Jan. 2, 1788; Connecticut, Jan. 9, 1768; Mnssachusetts, Feb. 6, 1788; —— 


‘April 28, 1788; South Carolina, May 23, 1783; New Hampshire, June 21, 1783; Vi June 
26, 1788; New York, July 26, 1788; North “Carolina, Noy, 21, 1788; Rhode May 29, 
1790, 


2 Alexander Hamilton was born on the Ialand of Nevis, British West Indies, in January, 1157. 
He was of Scotch and French parentage. He became a clerk to a New York merchant at St. 
Croix, and ho was finally brought to New York to bo educated, He was at King’s (oow Columbia) 
College, and was distinguished a8 » good speaker and writer, while yet a mero lad, When the Rev- 
olution broke out, he espoused the Repnblican cause, entered the army, became Washington's favor 
ite aid and secretary, and was an efficient officor until its closo, He made the law his profession, 
and, as an able financier, he was made the first Secretary of the Treasury, under the new Coustita- 
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pen and sword had been identified with the career of Washington during almost 
the whole War for Independence. He gave to its advocacy the whole weight of 
his character and power of his genius; and, aided by Jay and Madison, he scat- 
tered broadcast among the people, those able papers called Th: Federalist. 
These, like Paine’s Crisis, stirred the masses; and soon eleven States, in Con- 





vention assembled, gave the National Constitution their support, and ratified 
it, Congress then fixed the time for choosing electors for,President and Vice- 
President,’ and provided for the organization of the new government. On 
Wednesday, the 4th day of March, 1789, the old Continental Congress’ ex- 
pired, and the Narioxan Constrrution became the organic law of the 
Republic, This was the crowning act of the War for Independence,” and 
then the Usrrxn Srares or Aaterrca commenced their glorious career as a 
powerful empire among the nations of the earth, 


tion. He was shot in a duel, by Asron Burr, in July, 1804, at the of forty-seven years. 
‘His widow, daughter of Poel fora bag in fisedear 1ey bs toe eioateseneen eearee 


ber 
=! hago are mem elactt hy the people in the various Staten, to mest and choose a President and 
Vice-President of the United States, ir number is equal to the whole number of Senators and 
itatives to which the several States aro entitled, So the people do not rote directly for the 
Magistrate. Formorly, the man who received the highest number of votes was declared to 
‘be President, and he who received the next hirhest number was proclaimed Vicc-President. Now 
sttution Supplement. ‘The fret elector were chen onthe ht Wednetay in Robrassy, 1788, Tho 
ie fires Were chosen on the first in 1189. The 
iration of the first President did not take place [page 366) until the 30th of ‘April followings 


226. 
* Por details of the history, iy; Scenery, relica, and traditions of the War for 
3 of a ny So i ‘ar for Independ 
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Congress was in session at New York while the Convention at Philadelphia 
was busy in preparing the National Constitution. During that time it disposed 
of the subject of organizing a Territorial Government for the vast region north- 
ward of the Ohio Riyer, within the domain of the United States.‘ On the 11th 
of July, 1787, a committee of Congress reported “‘ An Ordinance for the Gov- 
ernment of the Territory of the United States North-west of the Ohio.’ This 





report embodied a bill, whose provisions in regard to personal liberty and distri- 
bution of property, were very important, It contained a special proviso that 
the estates of all persons dying intestate, in the territory, should be equally 
divided among all the children, or next of kin in equal degree, thus striking 
down the unjust law of primpgeniture, and asserting a more republican prin- 
ciple. The bill, also, provided and declared, that “there shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in the said territory, otherwise than in the 
punishment of crimes whereof the party shall have been duly convicted.” This 
ordinance was adopted on the 13th, after adding a clause relative to the reclam- 
ation of fagitives from labor, similar to that incorporated in the National Con- 
stitution a few weeks later,” 

This ordinance, together with the fact that Indian titles to seventeen mil- 
lions of acres of laud in that region, had been lately extinguished by treaty 





* Pago 390, + See ihe National Constitation, Article TV., Section 2, Clause 3, 
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SIXTH PERIOD. 


THE NATION. 


CHAPTER I, 


WASHINGTON'S ADMINISTRATION. 
1789—1797. 


s Wuen the National Constitution’ had 
GOUVRKABUR MORRIS. received the approval of the people, and 

was made the supreme law of the Repub- 

lic, all minds and hearts seemed spontaneously turned toward Washington as 
the best man to perform the responsible duties of chief magistrate of the nation. 
On the 6th of April, 1789, he was chosen President of the United States by 
the unanimous yote of the electors,” and John Adams was made Vice-President. 
The journey of Washington from Mount Vernon to New York, was like a 
triumphal march. He had scarcely left his porters lodge, when he was met 
by a company of gentlemen from Alexandria, who escorted him to that town. 
Every where the people gathered to see him as he passed along the road. ‘Towns 
sent out committees to receive him, and public addresses and entertainments 





* Wo have observed that Gouverneur Morris was ono of the committee to make the final revision 
of the Constitution, Tho committes placed it in his hands, nnd that instrument, in language and 
moral arrangement, ia the work of that eminent man. Gouverneur Morris waa born near Now 
York, in 175%. Ho was a lawyer, and was always active in public life. Im 1792 ho was a] 
minister to France, and after his return he was a legislator for many years He diod in 1816, 
* Note 1, page 361. 
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were given in his honor, in many places. Militia companies escorted him from 
place to place, and firing of cannons and ringing of bells, announced his approach 
to the large towns. At Trenton, bis reception was peculiar and gratifying. It 
was arranged by the ladies. Over Trenton bridge an arch was thrown, which 
was adorned with laurel leaves and Howers from the conservatories. Upon the 
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crown, and formed of leaves and flowers, were the words, “ Dacempen 26, 
1776 ;”* and on the sweep beneath was the sentence, also formed of flowers : 
“Tue Derexper or THe MorHERSs WiLL BE THE Prorgcton OF TH# 
Daveurens.”’ Beneath that arch the President was met by a troupe of 
females. As he approached, a group of little girls, bearing each a basket, 
commenced strewing flowers in the road, and the whole company, young and 
teak wei Se rie ode, written for the occasion by Governor 


“Welcome, mighty chief, once more 

Welcome to this grateful shore, 
Now no mercenary foe 
Aims again tho fatal blow— 

Aims at Tze the fatal blow. 
Virgins flr and matrons grave, 
Those thy conquering arm did save, 
Build for Taxes triamphal bowers— 
Strow pour axno's way with flowers!” 





4 Page 262. 
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‘Washington reached New York on the 23d of April, 1789. On the 
80th he appeared upon the street-gallery of the old City Hall’ in New York, 
and there, in the presence of an immense concourse of people assembled in 
front, the oath of office was administered to him by Oheaselie Eero 





. 
nit ba 
yal 
After delivering an impressive address to the members of both Houses of Con- 
gress, the President and the representatives of the people went in solemn pro- 
cession to St. Paul's Church, and there invoked the blessings of the Supreme 
Ruler upon the new government just inaugurated. 

Men were never called upon to perform duties of greater responsibility, than 
those which demanded the consideration of Washington and his compeers, The 
first session of Congress’ was chiefly occupied in the organization of the new 
government, and in the elaborating of schemes for the future prosperity of beg 


Republic. The earliest efforts of that body were directed to the 
of a system of revenues, in order to adjust and regulate the wretched fancial 





* It stood on the gite of the present Custom House, corner of Wall and Broad-streeta In tho 
Picture on page 364, a correct rupresontation of ite street-gallery is given. 

* One of the committee [note 2, page 251] to draft the Declaration of Ind ‘He was 
born in Now York in 1747, became a lawyer, and was always an active public man. He was 
minister to France in 1801, when be purchased Louisiana for the United States. Sco page 390. He 
joined Robert Fulton in steamboat experiments [page 398], and died in 1813, 

*Mombers of the House of Representatives aro elected to seats for two 0 eS ee thoy 
usually hold two sessions or sittings during that time. Kach full term is called a Congress 
‘There aro usually two sessions of each both commencing on the first M in De- 
comber, and the last ending on the 3d of March. Senators are elected by the State 





all 
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affairs of the country.’ This subject was brought forward by Madizon,* the 
tacitly acknowledged leader in the House of Representatives, two days after the 


votes for President and Vice-President had been counted. Pursuant to his sug- 


gestion, tonnage duties were levied, and also a tariff, or duties upon foreign 
goods imported into the United States. These duties were made favorable to 
American shipping. This was the commencement of our present, though con- 
siderably modified, revenue system. 

Having made provision for the collection of revenue, Congress next turned 
its attention to the reorganization of the executive departments. Three—Treas- 
ury, War, and Foreign Affairs—were created, the heads of which were to be 
styled secretaries, instead of ministers, as in Europe. These the President 
might appoint or dismiss with the concurrence of the Senate. They were to 
constitute a cabinet council, always ready for consultation with the President, 
on public affairs, and bound to give him their opinions in writing, when 
required. 

Tt may be instructive to take a brief retrospective view of the progress of 
legislative action concerning the commerce of the United States from the close 
of the Revolution until the time in question. In March, 1783, the younger 
Pitt? proposed in the British Parliamont, a echemo for the temporary 
of commercial intercourse between Great Britain and the United States. Its 
chief feature was the free admission into the British West India ports of American 
vessels laden with the products of American industry—the West India people, 
in turn, to be allowed like free trade with the United States. The proposition 
was rejected, and soon an order went forth from the Privy Council, for the 
entire exclusion of American vessels from West India ports, and prohibiting the 
importation there of several products of the United States, even in British bot- 
toms. Notwithstanding this unwise and narrow policy was put in force, Mr, 
Adams, the American minister at the court of St. James, proposed, in 1785, 


to place the navigation and trade between all the dominions of the British crown - 


and all the territories of the United States, upon a basis of perfect reciprocity. 
This generous offer was not only declined, but the minister was haughtily 
assured that no other would be entertained. Whereupon Mr. Adams imme- 
diately recommended the United States to pass navigation acts for the benefit 


~ of their commerce. 


Some individual States attempted to legislate upon commercial matters 
and the subject of duties for revenue, but their efforts were comparatively 
fruitless. The importance of having the united action of all the States, in 
framing general navigation laws, was clearly perceived, and this perception was 
one of the chief causes which led to the Convention that formed the National 
Constitution.’ The new government was inaugurated in due time, and, as we 
have mentioned, the earliest efforts of Congress, ee eae 
were the consideration of schemes fir imposing discriminating duties. 





: “ay 356, * Page 21%. 
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justices, who were to hold two sessions annually, at the seat of the National 
Government.’ Cirenit and district courts were also established, which had ju- 
risdiction over certain apecified cases. Each State was made a district, as were 
algo the Territories of Kentucky’ and Maine.” The districts, except Kentucky 





and Maine, were grouped together into tliree circuits. An appeal from these 
lower courts to the Supreme Court of the United States, was allowed, as to 
points of law, in all civil cases when the matter in dispute amounted to two 
thousand dollars. A marshal was to be appointed by the President, for each 
district, haying the general powers of a sheriff, who was to attend all courts, 
and was authorized to serve all processes, A district attorney, to act for the 
United States in all cases in which the National Government might be inter- 


-ested, was also to be appointed for each district. Such, in brief outline, and 


in general terms, was the National judiciary, organized at the commencement 
of the Government, and still in force, with slight modifications, 
‘The next business of importance that engaged the attention of Congress, 





spe a rte New York, cae of eras scare Sin aera weet ds oe 





Se ‘Attorney-General, Raed ni eT athe i = Lets ‘of Vinginia, in i 
was em Pee, 

and was Cope err Eee pote, pe a brane ny 

K 1813, in Rutledge ‘South Carolina; James Wilson, 
of ia; Willan Cut of Massachusetts ; an Harrison, of Maryland; and Jobn 
Blair, of attacl beealaie judges. ” Page 377. * Pago 452. 
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bills, and other evidences of debt, were now held chiefly by speculators, who 
had purchased them at reduced rates, the idea had been put forth by prominent 
men, that it would be proper and expedient to apply a scale of depreciation, as 
in the case of the paper money toward the close of the war," in liquidating these 
claims. But Hamilton opposed it as dishonest and impolitic, arguing, in sup- 
port of the latter objection, that public credit was essential to the new Federal 
Government. He therefore urged that all the debts of the government should 
be met according to the terms ofthe contract. He proposed the funding of the 
public debt, in a fair and economical way, by which the public creditors should 
receive their promised six per cent. interest, until the Government should be 
able to pay the principal, the Secretary assuming that, in five years, the 
United States might effect loans at five, and even at four per cent., with which 
these claims might be liquidated. He proposed to have the proceeds of the 
post-office’ a3 a sinking fund, for the gradual extinction of the debt. After 
much debate, the propositions of Hamilton, in general, were agreed to by Con- 
gress, on the 9th of March, 1790.’ A system of revenue from imposts and 
internal excise, proposed by Hamilton, was also adopted. A petition from 
the Society of Friends, or Quakers, presented on the 11th of February, on the 
subject of slavery, caused long, and, sometimes} acrimonious debates. An act 
was also passed, during this session, making the District of Columbia the per- 
manent seat of the National Government, after the lapse of ten years from that 
date. 

The First Congress commenced its third session‘ in December, 1790, and 
before its close, measures were adopted which laid the foundations of publis 
credit and national prosperity, deep and abiding. During the two years in 
which the new government had been engaged in the business of organization, a 


position in the great political family. North Carolina [Noy. 21, 1789] and 
Rhode Island [May 20, 1790], had already become members of the National 
Union, by ratifying the Constitution ;* and during this session, Vermont* had been. 
admitted [February 18, 1791] as a State. Settlements were now rapidly 
spreading beyond the Alleghanies,’ and the subject of territorial organizations 
1 Note 3, page 245. * Page 373, 
* The was authorized to borrow $12,000,000, if necessary, to debt; 
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est of the people of the United States to preserve a strict neutrality toward the 
contending powers of Europe, Genet persisted, and tried to excite hostility 
between our people and their government. Washington finally requested and 
obtained his recal, and Fauchet, who succeeded him in 1794, was instructed to- 
assure the President that the French government disapproved of Genet’s con- 
duet. No doubt the prudence and firmness of Washington, at this time, saved 
our Republic from utter ruin. 

A popular outbreak in western Pennsylvania, known in history as The 
Whiskey Insurrection, gave the new government much trouble in 1794. An 
excise law, passed in 1791, which imposed duties on domestic distilled liquors, 
‘was very unpopular. A new act, passed in the spring of 1794, was equally 
unpopular ; and when, soon after the adjournment of Congress, officers were 
sent to enforce it in the western districts of Pennsylvania, they were resisted 
by the people, in arms, The insurrection became general throughout all that. 
region, and in the vicinity of Pittsburg many outrages were committed. 
Buildings were burned, mails were robbed, and government officers were in- 
sulted and abused. At one time there were between six and seven thousand 
insurgents under arms, Tho local militia would have been utterly impotent to. 
restore order, if their aid had been given. Indeed, most of the militia assem- 
bled in response to a call made by the leaders of the insurgents, and these com- 
posed a large portion of the ‘‘ rebels.” ‘The insurgent spirit extended into the: 
border counties of Virginia; and the President and his cabinet, perceiving, with 

* alarm, this imitation of the lawlessness of French politics, took immediate steps 
to crush the growing hydra, Tho President first issued two proclamations 
[Angust 7, and September 25], but without effect, After due consideration, 
and the exhaustion of all peaceable means, he ordered out a large body of the 
militia of Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, who marched to 
the insurgent district, in October [1794], under the command of General 
Henry Lee, then governor of Virginia.’ This last argument was effectual; and 
soon this insurrection, like that of Shays’s, of Massachusetts, some ycars 
earlier,” which threatened the stability of the National Government, was 
allayed. 

Another cloud was now rising in the political horizon. While these inter- 
nal commotions were disturbing the public tranquillity, » bitter feeling was 
growing up between the American and British governments. Each accused 
the other of infractions of the treaty of 1783,’ and the disputes, daily assuming 
a more bitter tone, threatened to involve the two nations in another war. The 
Americans complained that no indemnification had been made for negroes car- 
ried away at the close of the Revolution ;‘ that the British held military posts 
on their frontiers, contrary to the treaty ; ‘* that British emissaries had excited 
the hostility of the Indians ;* and that, to retaliate on France, the English had 





1 Pago 323, * Page 353, * Page 948. 
eee of the war in the Carolinas and Georgia, and at the final evacaa- 
tion, the Bi itiah pl many plantations, and sold the negroes in tho West Indice. 


Wote 8, page 74, * Pago 373. 
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yur neutral vessels, and impressed our seamen into the British terrice,! 
‘The Bri ish complained that stipulations concerning the property of loyalists, 
and also in relation to debts contracted in England before the Revolution, had 
not beet: complied with. In order to avert sn event so very undesirable as 
a war With Great Britain, the President proposed to send a special envoy to the 
Brisisi sourt, in hopes of bringing to an amicable settlement, all matters in 
die nni betweenthe two governments, The National Legislature approved of it, 





and on the 19th of April, 1794, John Jay* was appointed an envoy extraordi~ 
nary for the 

The special minister of the United States was received with great courtesy 
in England, where he arrived in June; and be negotiated a treaty which, at the 
time, was not very satisfactory toa large portion of his countrymen. It hon- 
estly provided for the collection of debts here, by British creditors, which had 





practice was one of the causes which finally produced a war between the two nations, 


* This 

* She Toya or ores jad fled from the daring the 
or note 4, 226), who hi count 
she org. arene ene ene 
to ir estates, i i i it orn 

mont finally paid to theae sufferor more than 215,000,000. a 

* John Jay was a descendant of a Heguenot fimily aa waa born in the city af New 
York in 1745. He was carly in the ranks of active ie rendered very it Rervices, 
daring the Revolution After the war he was one of the most efficient of our countrymen in laying 
tho foundations of our National Goveroment, and of ostablishing tho olvil government of his 
native State, of which he was chief magistrate at onc ime. He retired from public Mife in 1801, 
and died in 1529, at the age of eighty-four years. Lis residence was ot Bedford, Westchester 
county, New York, 
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been contracted before the Revolution, but it procured no redress for those who 
had lost negroes. It secured indemnity for unlawful captures on the seas, and 
the evacuation of the forts on the frontiers (yet held by the British), by the Ist 
of June, 1796. In order to secure certain points of great importance, Jay was 





compelled to yield others; and he finally signed a treaty, defective, in some 
things, and objectionable in others, but the best that could then be obtained. 
‘The treaty gave rise to violent debates in Congress,’ and in State Legi 

but was ratified by the Senate on the 24th of June, 1795." The wisdom, 


+ The debatos, on that occasion, developed talent of the highest order, and present a momorablo 
epoch ry of Amero pig and Sato. Albert Gallatin then established 
title to the lesdership of the ition in the House of Representatives, while Fisher Ames ing 
speech of wonderful power, in favor of the and the Administration, won for himself the 
unriy orator. He was then in feeble health; and when he arose to r 
and pale, be could hardly su himsclf on his fect, and his voice was feeble. Stren 
4 come as ho warmed with tho subject, and his cloquence and wisdom 
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jasmcbusetts, in April, 1756, His health was delicate from, 


i Re, 
to Harvard Colloge at tho age of twelve. Ho cheeo the law fer a and soon stood at the 
Dead of tho bar in his native district, He was a warm advocate of the Federal 
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tory for both parties—Adams being elected President, and Jefferson, having 
the next highest number of votes, was chosen Vice-President.’ On the 4th of 
March, 1797, Washington retired from office, and Adams was inaugurated the 
second President of the United States. The great leader of the armies in the 
War for Independence was never again enticed from the quiet pursuits of agri- 
culture at Mount Vernon, to the performance of public duties, 





CHAPTER II. 
ADAMS'S ADMINISTRATION. [1797—1801] 


Joy Apams' was in the sixty-seoond year of his age when, dressed in » 
full suit of pearl-colored broadcloth, and with powdered hair, he stood in Inde- 
pendence Hall [March 4, 1797], in Philadelphia, and took the oath of office, 








* Tho whole number of electoral votes [axe note 1, page 361] waa one hundred and thirty-cight, 
tae Rares necemary toachoice. John Adams received seventy-one, and Jefferson sixty-seyon, 
* John Adams was born at Braintree, Massachusetts, in October, 1735. He choss the law asa 
but being a good writer and fhir speaker, he entered the —— field quite carly, and 
Otis, and others, he took an active in the earlier Revolutionary movements, in 
vicinity, Ho was & member of the Continental Congress, from which he was trans- 
‘important post of a minister to the French and other courts in Europa He was one 
industrious men in Conzreas In tho course of the cightoen mouths preceding his de 
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States had grossly insulted the government. President Adams perceived the 
necessity of prompt and energetic action, and he convened an extraordinary 
seasion of Congress, on the 15th of May. With the concurrence of the Senate, 
the President appointed [July] three envoys,’ with Pinckney at their head, to 
proceed to France, and endeavor to adjust all difficulties. They met at Paris, 
in October, but were refused an audience with the Directory, unless they 
should first pay a large sum of money into the French Overtures 
for this purpose were made by unofficial agents. The damand was indignantly 
refused; and then it was that Pinckney uttered that noble sentiment, “ Mil- 
lions for defense, but not one cent for tribute !"’ The two Federalist envoys 
(Marshall and Pinckney) were ordered out of the country, while Mr. Gerry, 
who was a Republican, and whose party sympathized with the measures of 
France, was allowed to remain. The indignant people of the United States 
censured Mr. Gerry severely for remaining. He, too, soon found that nothing 
could be accomplished with the French rulers, and he returned home. 

The fifth Congress assembled at Philadelphia, on the 13th of November, 
1797. Pereeiving the vanity of further attempts at negotiation with France, 
Congress, and the country generally, began to prepare for war. Quite a large 
standing army was authorized [May, 1798]; and as Washington approved of the 
measure, he was appointed [July] its commander-in-chief, with General Alex- 
ander Hamilton as his first lieutenant. Washington consented to sccept the 
office only on condition that General Hamilton should be the acting commander- 
in-ehief, for the retired President was unwilling to enter into active military sery- 
ive again. A naval armament, ‘and the capture ‘of Franch vessels of war, was 
authorized; and a naval department, as we have observed,” with Benjamin 
Stoddart. at ita head, was created. Although there was no actual declaratior 
of war made by either party, yet hostilities were commenced on the ocean, and a 
vessel of each nation suffered capture; but the army was not summoned to the 
field. 

The proud tone of the French Directory was humbled by the dignified and 
decided measures adopted by the United States, and that body made overtures 
for a peaceful adjustment of difficulties, President Adams immediately ap- 
pointed [Feb. 26, 1799] three enveys' to proceed to France, and negotiate for 


* Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, Gerry, and John Marshall Pinckney was an activo 
patriot in South Carolina the He was boro in Charleston, in February, 1746, 
‘and was eduwted in England, studied law there, and on his return to his native country, in 
so neers eam Teaeelcel coroner ators He took part early in Repub- 


movements, bold military 
‘Rage TEES hn meaghuith anne ot Gerry of the of the Declaration of 
>, in the eighti was one i 
intep EU renal beet base pes wet ks so pa ‘Tho latter, 
vipsleeyt leading les tho cath of offics to Presidents. 
382. 
* Tho United States frigate Constellation, captured tho French te L Fnsurgente, in February, 
1.99, Mist hipsie tied eaey ake ie hota ie ne ree, On the 1st of February, 
+ 1800. the Conefellatin had an action with the French frigate Za Vengeance, which escaped cap- 
tare after # logs of one hundred and sixty men, in kitled and wounded. 
*W. V. Murray, Oliver Ellsworth, and Patrick Henry. Mr. Henry declined, and William E 
Davie (note 6, page S18], of North Carolina, took bis place, 
2 
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peace, but when they arrived, the weak Directory was no more. The govern- 
ment was in the hands of Napoleon Bonaparte [Nov. 1799] as First Consul,’ 
whose audacity and energy now saved France from anarchy and utter rain. He 

received the United States embassadors, concluded a treaty (Sept. 80, 
1800], and gave such assurances of friendly feelings that, on the return of the 
ministers, the provisional army of the United States, whose illustrious com- 
mander-in-chief had, in the mean while, been removed by death, was disbanded. 

Two unpopular domestic measures were adopted in the summer of 1798, 
known as the Alien and Sedition laws. The first authorized the President to 
expel from the country any alien (not a citizen) who should be suspected of 
conspiring against the Republic. An apology for the law was, that it was com- 
puted that there were more than thirty thousand Frenchmen in the United 
States, all of whom were devoted to their native country, and were mostly asso- 
ciated, by clubs or otherwise. Besides these, there were computed to be in the 
country at least fifty thousand persons who had been subjects of Great Britain, 
some of whom had found it unsafe toremainat home. The Sedition law author- 
ized the suppression of publications calculated to weaken the authority of the 

At that period there were two hundred newspapers published in the 
United States, of which about one hundred and seventy-five were in favor of the 
National administration ; the remainder were chiefly under the control of aliens. 
These measures were unpopular, because they might lead to great abuses. In 
Kentacky aud Virginia, the legislatures declared them to be decidedly uncon., 
stitutions], and they were finally repealed. 

The nation suffered a sad bereavement near the close of the last year of the 
century. Washington, the greatest and best-beloved of its military and civil 
leaders, died at Mount Vernon on the 14th of December, 1799, when almost 
sixty-eight years of age. No event since the foundation of the government, 
had made such an impression on the public mind. The national grief was 
sincere, and party spirit was hushed into silence at his grave. All hearta 
united in homage to the memory of him who was properly regarded as the 
Farner or #18 Country. Congress was then in session at Philadelphia, and 
when Judge Marshall’ announced the sad event, both Houses" immediately 
adjourned for the day. On re-assembling the next day, appropriate resolutions 
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observed by that body, and throughout the country.’ General Henry Lee,” of 
Virginia, on the invitation of Congress, delivered [December 26, 1799] an 
eloquent funeral oration before the national legislature; and the recommenda- 
tion of Congress, for the people of the United States to wear crape on their left 
arms for thirty days, was generally complied with, The whole nation put on 
tokens of mourning. 





The death of Washington also made a profound impreasion in Europe. To 
the people there, who were aspiring for frepdom, it seemed as if a bright star 
had disappeared from the firmament of their hopes. Rulers, also, joined in 
demonstrations of respect. Soon after the event of his death was known in 
France, Bonaparte, then First Consul,’ rendered unusual honors to his name. 
On the 9th of February [1800], he issued the following order of the day to 
the army: ‘ Washington is dead! This great man fought against tyraray; he 
established the liberties of his country. His memory will always be dear to 
the French people, as it will be to all free men of the two worlds ; and especially 
to French soldiers, who, like him and the American soldiers, have combatted 
for liberty and equality.” Bonaparte also ordered, that during ten days black 
erape should be suspended from all the standards and flags throughout the 
French Republic. Splendid ceremonies in the Champs de Mars, oad 
funeral oration in the Hétel des Invalides, were also given, at both of which 


* Congress resolved to erect 4 mausoloum, or monument, at Washington City, to his memory, 
‘bat the resolution has never been carried into effect, An immense obolixk, composed of white 
marble, is now [1867] in course of erection there, to be paid fur ty individual subseriptions. 
* Note 2, page 333, * Note 1, page 395. 
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inaugurated the Chief Magistrate of the Republic, in the new Capitol, at Wash- 
ington City. His inaugural speech, which was looked for with great anxiety, 
as a foreshadowing of the policy of the new Pyosident, was manly and consery- 
ative, and it allayed many apprehensions of bis opponents. From its tone, they 





imagined that few of the National office-holders would be disturbed ; but in this 
they soon found themselves mistaken. The Federal party, while in power, 
having generally excluded Republicans from office, Jefferson felt himself justi- 
fied in giving places to his own political friends. He therefore made many 
removals from official station throughout the country ; and then was commenced 
the second act in the system of political proscription, which has not always 
~ proved wise or salutary. He retained, for a short time, Mr. Adams's Secretaries 
of the Treasury and Navy (Samuel Dexter and Benjamin Stoddart), but called 





at William and Mary Colloge, stadiod Jaw with the eminent George Wythe, and bad his patriotism 
Girst inflamed by listening to Patrick Honry's famous spooch [note 1, page 214] against the Stamp Act. 
He first appeared in public lifh in tho Virginia Assembly, in 1769, and was one of the most active 
workers in that body, until sent to perform more {i nt duties in the Continental Congress. 
yal his monument, written by himself, tells of the moot im t of his pablic 
Tabors; “ lies buried THomas JerrERsoN, Author of the Declaration of Independence; of the 
Statute of Virginia for religious freedom; and Father of the University of Virginia.” Ho was 
of bis own anda foreign minister. Ho lived until the fiticth anniversary of the 
of Independence [July 4, 1826], and at almost the samo hour when tho spirit of Adams 
took ita Aight [pago 457], hia ala departed from the body, when he was at the ago of eighty~ 
three years. + Page 461 
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American commeree.' In 1805, Commodore Preble was sent thither to humble 
the pirates. After bringing the Emperor of Morocco to terms, he appeared 
before Tripoli with his squadron. One of his vessels (the Philadelphia), com- 
manded by Bainbridge,’ struck on a rock in the harbor, while reconnoitering ; 





and before she could be extricated, she was captured [October 81, 1803] by 
the Tripolitans, ‘The officers were treated as prisoners of war, but the crew 
were made slaves, 




















Decatur Buastxa Tux PHtLaperpata, 
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pressed forward toward Tripoli. The terrified ruler had made terms of pesco 
[June 4, 1805] with Colonel Tobias Lear, American consul-general' in the 
Mediterranean, and thus disappointed the laudable ambition of Eaton, and the 
hopes of Hamet.* 

While these hostile movements were occurring in the East, the President 





had, in a confidential message to Congress, in January, 1803, proposed the first 
of those peaceable conquests which have opened, and are still opening, to civil- 
ization and human industry, tho vast inland regions of our continent. He rec- 
ommended an appropriation for defraying the expenses of an exploring expedi- 
tion across the continent from the Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean. The 
appropriation was made, and presently an expedition, consisting of thirty indi- 
viduals, under Captains Lewis and Clarke, was organized. ‘They left the banks 
of the Mississippi on the 14th of May, 1804, and were absent about twenty-seven 
months, It was very successful, particularly in geographical discoveries, and 





"A conse is an officer appointed by © governméct toresido ine foreign port, tb have w pectral 
anperrigion of the commorcial interests of his country thors, In somo casea thoy hare powers almost 
= toa minister, Such is tho case with consuls within the ports of Mohammedan countries. The 

‘word consul was applied to Napoleon [page 387] in the ancient Roman sense. It was tho title of 


bole all ite of Rome during the Republic. ‘The treaty made by Lear provided for an ex- 
= at mon for man, a8 fer as they would go. Jessuff had about two hundred moro 
ee nine hens held, and for these, a ransom of $60,000 was to be paid. It was ulso 


weedy that the wife and children of Hamet should be given up to him, 
Hamet afterward came to the United Se a Eee Cae cee ehiny aie 
his services in favor of the Americans. He was ‘but Congress voted $2,400 for bia 
temporary roliet 
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kingon had just been appointed governor of Louisiana, and his official position 
secured precisely the advantage which Burr sought. 

Burr went down the Ohio; and one beautiful morning at the close of April 
[1805], he appeared at the house of Blennarhasset, an Irishman possessed of 





fine education, a large fortune, and an accomplished and enthusiastic wife.’ To 
him he unfolded his grand military scheme; and the imaginations of Blennar- 
basset and his wife were fired. Dreams of immense wealth and power filled 
their minds; and when Burr had departed from the quiet home of this 
gentleman, the sunshine of his house faded. Blennarhasset was a changed man. 
He placed his wealth and reputation in the keeping of an unprincipled dema- 
gogue, and lost both, At that time, the brave and noble Andrew Jackson* was 
in command of the militia of Tennessee. In May, Burr appeared at the door 
of that stern patriot, and before he left it, he had won Jackson's confidence, and 
his promise of co-operation. He also met Wilkinson at St. Louis, and there 
gave him some hints of a greater scheme than he had hitherto unfolded, which, 
that officer alleged, made him suspicious that Burr's ultimate aim was damage 





* His residence was npon an island o little below the mouth of the Muskingum River. There 
had a fine library, beautifol conservatories, and a see 4 luxuries hitherto unsoen in that 

Tegion. His home wus an earthly paradise, into which the vile political it crawled, 
a with his slime. Blennuarhasset became poor, and died in 183). His and 
LU 460. 


te 


it 
wit wee buried by the Sistars of Charity, in the city of New York, in the year 1842. 
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to the Union. However, the schemer managed the whole matter with great 
skill. He made friends with some of the dissatisfied military and naval officers, 
and won their sympathies; and in the summer of 1806, he was very active in 
the organization of a military expedition in the West. The secresy with 





which it was carried on, excited the suspicions of many good men beyond the 
mountains, among whom was Jackson. Burr was suspected of a design to dis- 
member the Union, and to establish an independent empire west of the Alleg- 
hanies, with himself at the head. Those suspicions were communicated to the 
National Government, which, having reason to suspect Burr of premeditated 
treason, put forth the strong arm of its power, and crushed the viper in its egg. 
Burr was arrested [February, 1807], near Fort Stoddart, on the Tombighee 
River, in the present State of Alabama, by Lieutenant (afterward Major-Gen- 
eral) Gaines,’ taken to Richmond, in Virginia, and there tried on a charge of 
treason. He was soquitted. Tho testimony showed that his probable design 
was an invasion of Mexican provinces, for the purpose of establishing there an 
independent government. 

While Burr's scheme was ripening, difficulties with Spain were increasing, 
and the United States were brought to the verge of a war with that country. 





* Many in tho West the government was secretly Gi Burr's Mox- 
ico, Le bee nhina er mien omen some of nee pis oe ‘became, 
‘some more and some lows, involved in the meshes of his scheme, 3 461. 
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At the same time, the continued impressment of American seamen into the 
English navy, and the interruptions to American commerce by the British gov- 
ernment, irritated the people of the United States, and caused the President to 
recommend partial non-intercourse with Great Britain. This policy was 
adopted by Congress [April 15, 1806], the prohibition to take effect in Novem- 
ber following. This was one of the first of the retaliatory measures of the 
American government toward that of Great Britain. 

The following year [1807] is remarkable in American history as the era 
of the commencement of successful steamboat navigation. Experiments in that 
direction had been made in this country many years before, but it was 
reserved for Robert Fulton’ to bear the honor of success. He spent o 
Tong time in France, partly in the pursuit of his profession as a portrait-painter, 
and in the study of the subject of steam navigation. Through the kindness of 
Joel Barlow, then [1797] in Paris (in whose family he remained seven years), 
he was enabled to study the natural sciences, modern languages, and to make 
experiments. There he became acquainted with Robert R. Livingston, and 
“through his influence and pecuniary aid, on his return 
to America, he was enabled to construct a steamboat, 
and to make a voyage on the Hudson from New York 
to Albany, “against wind and tide,” in thirty-six 
hours.* He took out his first patent in 1809. Within 
fifty years, the vast operations connected with steam- 
boat navigation, have been brought into existence. = , 
Now the puff of the steam-engine is heard upon the — "77S smmaxvoar. 
‘waters of every civilized nation on the face of the globe, 

And now the progress of events in Europe began to disturb the amicable 
relations which had subsisted between.the governments of the United States and 
Great Britain since the ratification of Jay's treaty.* Napoleon Bonaparte was 
upon the ¢érone of France as emperor; and in 1806 he was King of Italy, and 
his three brothers were made ruling monarchs. He was upon the full tide of 
his success und conquests, and a large part of continental Europe was now 








ton was born in Penngylvanis, in 1765, and was a student of West, tho great 
years. He had more genius for mechanics than the fine arts, and when ho 
in that direction, he became very successful, He died in 1815, soon after launch- 
war, at the ago of fifty years. At that time there were six steamboats afloat on 
ho was building o steamship, designed for a voyage to St, Petereburg, in Russia. 


Fulton's experimental boat. It was one hundred foct in length, twelve 
in depth. The engine was constructed by Watt and Bolton, in England, 
by David Brown, of New York. The following ndvortisoment appeared in 
Gazette, September Ist, 1807: “Tho North River Steamboat will leave Paulus's Hook 
F] on Friday, the 4th of Septomber, at 9 in the morning, and arrive at Albany on Sature 
9 the afternoon. Provisions, good berths, and accommodations are provided. The 
to each pamenger is as follows: 
“To Nowburg, dollars, 3, time, 14 hours, 
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the beginning of what he termed the continental system, the chief object of 
which was the ruin of Great Britain. ‘The latter, by another order [January 
T, 1807], prohibited all coast trade with France; and 

thus the gametes played with the words pea and 

prosperity. In spite of pucifie attempts to edi) on. 

end to these ungenerous measures, American vessels 

were seized by both English and French cruisers, and 

American commerce dwindled to a domestic const trade,* 

The United States lacked a navy to protect her commerce 

on the ocean, and the swarms of gun-boats’ which Con- 

gress, from time to time, had authorized asa substitute, 4 Tabvoca avx-noar. 
were quite inefficient, even as 2 coast-guard. 

‘The American merchants and all in their interest, so deeply injured by the 
“orders” and ‘‘ decrees’ of the warring monarchs, demanded redress of griev- 
ances. Great excitement prevailed throughout the country, and the most bitter 
feeling was beginning to be felt against Great Britain. This was increased by 





*In ;, 1806, James Monroe [page 447] and William Pinkney, were rye, seoenied to mae 
tn api yi i cing ge i ‘imprisonment 
ij ese belay po A re Geta toe os a we bay 
American yeasela against of British carrying: 

Mr. Jefferson refused to submit it to the Senate, and rejected Peeciel be the Folens oeeiorcnd tis 
course of the President, but juent-events proved his wisdom. Mr. Pinkney, onoof the 

was a remarkable man. A oP i ign Pecos HS pil edad 
to the bar, at the age of twent yeura, and became one 

men and brilliant orators of the age. He was o mem! tember ote May Semi Whew 
President Madison appointed him. fea gore Und ges Lelg yy te 
psa ered AR United States Bi Peonbung Ae 

& short service ike Bassin hls health Cove way, and be died ta 3Abruacy, 1822, in the fifty-ninth 


year of his age. 
* These were small [AE Mee ee IO lsh de To 
armed men, for the purpose of boarding other vessels. 
* England maintains the oe that @ British subject can never etal a 


citizen, 
wilt oh bate i pe ti wl 
Daring nino months, in the 1796 and ae ee sake 395], the American minis 
ication for the release of ing [rag Se — 
einer) wah se cnt a cane being desert 
* A small British squadron, of which the Melampus was ono, wash ja ipnal nvon aero 
pus ying. fl 


the moath of the Chesspeake Bay, al this time. It wae commanded by Ai 
26 
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trained for the inevitable war. ‘Thus the chief commerce of the world was 
brought to a full stop. 

The operation of the embargo law was the occasion of great distress, especi- 
ally in commercial communities, yet it was sustained by the great body of the 





WiHonedy es 


American people. It put patriotism and firmness to a severe test. It bore 
extremely hard upon seamen and their employers, for it spread ruin throughout 
the shipping interest. It was denounced by the Federal party, chiefly for polit- 
ical effect ;* and as it failed to obtain from England and France any acknowl- 
edgment of American rights, it was repealed on the Ist of March, 1809, three 
days before Mr. Jefferson retired from office. Congress, at the same time, 
passed [March 1, 1809] a law which forbade all commercial intercourse with 
France and England, until the “orders in council’’ and the ‘‘ decrees” should 
be repealed. 


* Mr. Jefferson truly wrote to a fiend: “Tho Federalists are now paving agame of the most 
mischievous ten‘leney, without, perhapa, being themsclyes aware of They are endear 

to convince Kaglind that we suffer more from the embargo than they do, and that, if they 
hoki out awhils, we must abandon it, It is true, the time will come when we must abandon ity 
Wat if this is befire the repeal of the orders in council, we must abandon it only for a state of war." 
John Quiver Adams who had resigned his seat in the Senate of the United States, because he dif 
fred from tho majority of his constitnents in eupporting the measures of the administration, wrote 
10 ths President to the offect, that from information toosived by him, it was the determination of 
‘the rating party (Federalists) in Museachnsetts, and even throughout New England, if the embargo 
‘Was porsisted in, no Jonger to submit to it, but toseparate thomaolves from the Union; and that guch 
Wrist the prosure of tho embargo upon the community, that they would be supported by the peopla, 
‘This was explicitly denied, in after years, by the Federalist leaders. 
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-annihilated; our commerce abroad cut off; our navy sold, dismantled, or 

to the service of cutters, or gun-boats;' the revenue extinguished ; 
the course of justice interrupted ; and the nation weakened by internal animos- 
ities and divisions, at the moment when it is unnecessarily and improyidently 
exposed to war with Great Britain, France, and Spain.” This was the lan- 
guage of the opponents of the administration, and must be taken with some 
allowance, That party was strongly opposed to Mr. Madison, because they 





telieved that he would perpetuate the policy of Mr. Jefferson. But when, 
dressed in a suit of plain black, he modestly pronounced his inaugural address 
[March 4, 1809], the tone and sentiment of which fell like oil upon the 
troubled waters, those of his most implacable politieal enemies who heard him, 
could not refrain from utteritig words of approbation; and hopes were enter- 
tained by the whole nation, that his measures might change the gloomy aspect 
of affairs. 

To all unbiassed minds, no man appeared better fitted for the office of Chief 
Magistrate of the Republic, at that time of general commotion, than Mr. Mad- 
ison.” He had been Secretary of State during the wi ole administration of Mr. 

* Pago 401. 
* James Madison was born in Virginix, in March, 1752. Ho was oducated at Princeton, New 
Jersoy, and was diverted from the intended practice of tho aw by the charms and excitements of 
life, Ho assisted in framing the first Constitution of Virginia, in 1776, Ho was a mem- 
of his State Logislature and of the Executive Coancil, and in 1780 was a delegate in the Conti- 
‘nental Congress, 


In public life, there, and in his State councila he waa ever the champion of 
Popular liberty, As a momber of the National Convention, and supporter of tho Constitution, he 
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ber, ‘caused the President to proclaim such resumption of intercourse. It was 
a promise intended to be broken at any moment when policy should dictate. 
American vessels continued to be seized by French cruisers, as usual, and con- 
fiscated ; and in March, 1811, Napoleon declared the decrees of Berlin’ and 
Milan’ to be the fundamental laws of the empire. A new envoy from France, 
who arrived in the United States at about this time, gave official notice to the 
es Se ae be made for property seized and con- 


ee government of Great Britain acted more honorably, though wickedly. 
Soe coadioued her hostile orders, and sent ships of war to cruise near the 
cipal ports of the United States, to intercept American merchant vessels and 
send them to England as lawful prizes. While engaged in this nefarious busi- 
ness, the British sloop of war’ Litfle Be't, Captain Bingham, was met [May 
16, 1811], off the coast of Virginia, by the American frignte President, Com- 
modore Rogers. That officer hailed the comgnander of the sloop, and received 
4 cannon shot in reply. A brief action ensued, when Captain Bingham, after 
having eleven men killed and twenty-one wounded, gave a satisfactory answer 
to Rogers. The conduct of both officers was approved by their respective gov- 
ernments. That of the United States condemned the act of Bingham as an 
outrage without palliation; and the government and people felt willing to take 
up arms in defense of right, justice, and honor. Powerful as was the navy of 
Great Britain, and weak as was that of the United States, the people of the 
latter were willing to accept of war as an alternative for submission, and to 
measure strength on the ocean, The British navy consisted of almost nine 
hundred vessels, with an aggregate of one hundred and forty-four thousand 
men. The American yeasels of war, of large size, numbered only ¢welve, with 
an aggregate of about three hundred guns. Besides these, there were a great 
number of gun-boats, but these were hardly sufficient for a coast-guard. Here 
was a great disparity; and for a navy so weak to defy a navy so strong, 
seemed madness. It must be remembered, however, that the British navy was 
necessarily very much scattered, for that government, had interests to protect in 
various parts of the globe. 

The protracted interruption of commercial operations was attended with 
very serious effect upon the trade and revenue of the United States, and all 
“parties longed for a change, even if it must be brought about by war with 
European governments. The Congressional elections in 1810 and 1811, proved 
that the policy of Mr. Madison’s administration was sustained by a large ma- 
jority of the American people, the preponderance of the Democratic party 
being kept up in hoth branches of the National Legislature. The opposition, ~ 
who, a5 a party, were unfavorable to hostilities, were in a decided minority ; 
and the government had more strength in its councils than at any time during 
Jefferson's administration. 

For several years war with England had seemed inevitable, and now [1511] 

’ , 

‘s Tre ied fa the Naval Asylum, Philadelphia A August, 1838. Sey 
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Brpnies peas Sheer a rsy) ee ee 
laid another embargo’ upon vessels in American waters, for ninety 
the Ist of June, the President transmitted a special message to 
which he reviewed the difficulties with Great Britain, strongly 
@ aggressions inflicted upon us by that nation, and intimated the 
war. The message was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
HT aca pc tig ge ge eae pa os 
ed a manifesto [June 3], as the basis of a declaration of war. On 
cA er une 4, 1812], a bill, drawn up by Mr. Pinckney, the 
the United States,” declaring war to exist between the 
United ot Grek Deiac, en vena pe Gaoan” During the 
proceedings on this subject, Congress sat with closed doors. The measure was 
finally agreed to, by both Houses, by fair majorities. It passed the House of 

a vote of 79 to 49. On the 17th it passed the Senate by a 
yote of 19 to 13, and on that day it received the signature of the President." 
‘Two days afterward [June 19], the President issued a proclamation which 
formally declared war against Groat Britain.’ This is known in history as Tne 
War or 1812; or 
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THE SECOND WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE." 


Congress, having authorized the President to declare war, took immediate 
measures to sustain that declaration. Tt passed an act which gave him author- 
ity to enlist twenty-five thousand men, to accept fifty thousand volunteers, and 
to call out one hundred thousand militia for the defense of the sea-coast and 
frontiers. Fifteen millions of dollars were appropriated for the army, and 
almost three millions for the nary. But at the very threshhold of the new order 


ar Dee Sera tie Sie [Ae 8 tos Grand eta fey al wr 
; John A. Harpor, of New Haepahires Joop apiece at 


+ The Sn Ou, ei ore “ Be it enacted, etc, That war be, and 
eee exist between the United Ki fre ain aod rt and 
Tea Giepetteea Wreck hod tbo Untied Beaies of and their Territories; and that the 
President of the United States is hereby authorized to uso the whole land and naval force of the 
States to carry tho samo into el iit foe eleaes renee eae 
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Mackinaw, one of the strongest posts of the United States in the north-west,’ 
was surprised and captured [July 17, 1812] by an allied force of British and 
Indians; and on the 5th of August, a detachment under Major Van Horne, 
sent by Hull to tort an approaching euply-party to camp, were dfn by 
some British and Indians near Brownstown, on the Huron River." 
events, and tho reinforcement of the garrison at Malden, by cance 
the British commander-in-chief, eansed Hull’ fo recross tho river on the 7th of 
‘August, abandon the expedition against Canada, and take post at Detroit, much 
to the disappointment of his troops, who were anxious to measure strength with 
the enemy. 

‘On the Deh ot’ August, Geoursd Ticosk ccumedl Gknsdiee with oveed daioed 
British troops and six hundred Indians, and demanded an instant surrender of 
Detroit, threatening at the same time to give free rein to Indian cruelty in the 
event of refusal. Hull's excessive prudence determined him to surrender, 
rather than expose his troops to the hatchet. When the assailants approached, 
and at the moment when the Americans were hoping for and expecting a com- 
mand to fire, Mire Wine fabessn EEL Re 
flag upon the wall, in token of submission, The army, fort, stores, 
and Territory, were all surrendered [August 16, 1813} to the astonishment of 
the victor bimsolf, and the deep mortification of the American troops, Hull 
was afterward tried by a court-martial’ [1814], on charges of treason and eow- 
ardice. He was found guilty of the latter, and sentenced to be shot, but was 
pardoned.by the President on account of his revolutionary services. The whole 
country severely censured him; and the rage of the war party, increased by 
the taunts of the Federalist, because of the disastrous termination of one of the 
first expeditions of the campaign, was unbounded. The difficulties with which 
Hull was surroanded—his small force (only about eight hundred effective men) ; 
the inexperience of his officers, and the rawness of his troops; his lack of infor- 
mation, because of the interception of his communications ; and the number and 
character of the enemy—were all kept out of sight, while bitter denunciations 
were poured upon his head. In ofter years, he was permitted fully to vindicate 
his character, and the sober judgment of this generation, guided by historic 
trath, must acquit him of all crime, and even serious error, and pity him as 9 
victim of untoward circumstances.‘ 

AUT Saget tears It was situated upon an island of that name, near the 
pes Colonel Miller and several hi Se east er 


Op tal aot ire 
‘Van Horno’s failuro, 
to Montreal a 





and was afterward ex for British 

fives ieee wen 0 Alsen, horton’ ae es 

SEA it ll Vineliention in 1824; and in 1848, his grandson published a large octave 
volume, giving full and thorough vindication of the charactor of the general, the material fot 
which was drawn from official recons. Lull’ thorough know! of the character of tho foe who 
menaced him, and a humane desire to his troops, was dou! his sole reagon for surrender- 

the pout. A eal Bouye asa has’ $00 too long suffered the roproaches of history. William 
ahs boss Bs Unions Boe Bie tote Bias SEO woken a ce ea oes 

bravery. He was appointed governor ichigan Territory 

co ‘the of his unfortunate campaign, he never appeared in public lif He died near Boston 

1825. 


Fi 
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who was commissioned a Major-General. Intelligence of the surrender of Hull’ 
had inspired the Americans with a strong desire to wipe out the disgrace; and 
the regiments were filled without much difficulty, These forces were concen- 
trated chiefly at Lewiston, on tMe Niagara frontier, under Van Rensselaer, and 
at Plattsburg, on Lake Champlain, and Greenbush, near Albany, under General 
Dearborn. 





Stalltnti the 


The first demonstration against the neighboring province was made on the 
Niagara, in mid-autumn. In anticipation of such movement, British troops 
were strongly posted on the heights of Qutenstown, opposite Lewiston; and on 
the morning of the 13th of October [1812], two hundred and twenty-five men, 
under Colonel Solomon Van Rensselaer,* crossed over to attack them. The 
commander was severely wounded, at the landing; but his troops pressed for- 
ward, under Captains Wool’ and Ogilvie, successfully assaulted « battery near 





Here closed his political life, and he passed the remainder of his days in the performance of social 
‘and Christian dotica He was for several years president of the Board of Canal Commissioncrs, 
and, me in that office, he died in January, 1840, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 

All 


* Solomon Van Renssolacr was one of the bravest and best men of his timo; and to his efforts, 
more than to those of any other man, the salvation of the American army on the northern frontior, 
at this time, wax due. Ho diod at Albany on the Ad of April, 1852, 

* Jolm E. Wool, now [1866] Major-General in the army of the United States. 
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Dacres surrendered;' and his vessel was such a complete wreck, that the victor — 

burned her. The Constitudion, it is said, was ao little damaged, that she was 

ready for aetion the following day. This victory had a powerful effect on the 
mind in both countries, 

On the 18th of October, 1812, the United States sloop-of-war, Wasp, 
Captain Jones, captured the British brig Frolic, off the 
coast of North Carolina, after a very severe conflict for 
three-quarters of an hour. The slaughter on board the 
Frolic was dreadful. Only three officers and one seaman, 
of eighty-four, remained unhurt. The others were killed 
or badly wounded. The Wasp lost only ten men. Her 
term of victory was short, for the same afternoon, the 
British seventy-four gun ship Poictiers captured both 
vessels. A week afterward [October 25], the frigute SLOO?-OF- WAR, 
United States, Commodore Decatur,” fought the British 
frigate Macedonian, west of the Canary Islands, for almost two hours. After 
being greatly damaged, and losing more than one hundred men, in killed and 
wounded, the Macedonian surrendered. Decatur lost only five killed and 
seven wounded; and his vessel was very little injured. A few weeks after- 
ward [December 29, 1812], the Constitution, then commanded by Commodore 
Bainbridge,’ became a victor, after combatting the British frigate Java for 
almost three hours, off San Salvador, on the coast of Brazil. ‘The Java had 
four hundred men on board, of whom almost two hundred were killed or 
wounded. The Constitution was again very little injured; but she made such 
havoc with the Java, that Bainbridge, finding her incapable of floating long, 
burned her [January 1, 1813], three days after the action. 

The Americans were greatly elated by these victories. Nor were they con- 
fined to the national vessels. Numerous privateers, which now swarmed upon 
the ocean, were making prizes in every direction, and accounts of their exploits 
filled the newspapers. It is estimated that during the year 1812, upward of 
fifty British armed vessels, and two hundred and fifty merchantmen, with an 
aggregate of more than three thousand prisoners, and a vast amount of booty, 

« were captured by the Americans. These achievements wounded British pride 
in a tender part, for England claimed the appellation of ‘ mistress of the seas.” 
They also strengthened the administration; and at the close of the year, naval 
armaments were in preparation on the lakes, to assist the army in a projected 
invasion of Canada the following spring. 

At the close of these defeats upon land, and these victories upon the ocean, 
the election of President and Vice-President of the United States, and also of 
members of Congress, oceurred. The administration was strongly sustained by 
the at a vote. Mr. Madison was re-elected, with Elbridge Gerry* as Vico. 

President—George Clinton having died at Washington j in April of that year.* 
: 
oe Guerricre wero soventy-nine killed and wounded. Tho Gonstifution lost soven killed 


392. 
* Page 391, * Note 1, page 385, + Beis br page 2604 
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rank, led by the veteran Shelby, and the yeomanry of Ohio and its neighbor- 
hood hastened to the field. So numerous were the volunteers, that Harrison 
was compelled to issue an order aguinst further enlistments, and many a warm 
heart, beating with desire for military glory, was chilled by disappointment. 
General Harrison chose the west end of Lake Erie as bis chief place of muster, 


WS. f 





with the design of making a descent upon the British at Malden and Detroit," 
and by scouring possession of those posts, recover Michigan and the forts west 
of it, Early in January [10th, 1813], General Winchester, on his way from 
the southward, with eight hundred young men, chiefly Kentuckians, reached 
the Maumee Rapids." There he was informed [January 18, 1818] that a 
party of British and Indians had concentrated at Frenchtown, on the river 
Raisin, twenty-five miles south of Detroit, He immediately sent a detachment, 


* Tsaao Shelby was born in Maryland, in 1150, Ho entered military life in 1774, and went to 
Kentucky a8 a land-surveyor, in 1775. He engaged in the War of the Revolution, and was dite 
dia the battle on King’s Mountain [page 319] in 1780, He was mado governor of Kon- 
in 1792, and soon afterward retired to private life, ‘rom which he was drawn, first in 1812, to 
the of Chief Magistrate of his State, and agate, in 1813, to lead an army to the field against 
his old cnemy, He died in 1826, when almost seventy-six years of age. * Page 412. 
* Note 1, page 374. 
ma re Sela GA — pomihing: se bo! onto Michigan, two or three miles from Lake 
. iain derived ite name from the fact, that in former years great quantities of grapes 
clustered upon its banks, y Load 
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the British on the eighth day [May 8]; and twenty-four hours aftervrard, 
Proctor abandoned the siege and returned to Malden |May 9], to prepare for 
a more formidable invasion. Thus terminated a siege of thirteen days, during 
which time the fortitude and courage of the Americans were wonderfully dis- 
played in the presence of the enemy. ‘he Americans lost in the fort, eighty- 
one killed, and one hundred and eighty-nine wounded. 

For several weeks after the siege of Fort Meigs, military operations were 
suspended by both parties. Here, then, let us take a brief retrospective 

assembled on the 2d of November, 1812, and its councils were divided 

by fierce party spirit, which came down from the people, ‘The Democrats had 
a decided majority, and therefore the measures of the administration were sus- 
tained. The British government now began to show some desire for reconcilia- 
tion. Already the orders in council had been repealed, and the Prince Regent’ 
demanded that hostilities should cease, ‘To this the President replied, that being 
now at war, the United States would not put an end to it, unless full provisions 
were made for a general settlement of differences, and a cessation of the practice 
of impressment, pending the negotiation. At about the same time a law was 
passed, prohibiting the employment of British seamen in American vessels. The 
British also proposed an armistice, but upon terms which the Americans could 
not aecept, Indeed, all propositions from that quarter were inconsistent with 
honor and justice, and they were rejected. When these attempts at reconcilia- 
tion had failed, the Emperor Alexander of Russia offered his mediation. The 
government of the United States instantly accepted it,* but the British govern- 
ment refused it; and so the war went on. Congress made provision for prose- 
cating it with vigor; and the hope lighted by Alexander's offer, soon faded. 

‘The American troops in the West had remained at Fort Meigs and vicinity. 
Toward the close of July [July 21, 1813), about four thousand British and 
Indians, under Proctor and Tecumths,’ again sppearod before that fortress, then 
commanded by General Clay. Meeting with a vigorous re- 
sistance, Proctor left Tecumtha to watch the fort, while he 
marched [July 28], with five hundred regulars and eight 
hundred Indians, to sttack Fort Stephenson, at Lower San- 
dusky,* which was garrisoned by about one hundred and fifty 
young men,’ commanded by Major Croghan, a brave soldier, 








1 When, in consequence of mental George the Third became ii to reign, in 
SE a aor ee eee oe Vion eatvnbearward. Gecewe the Toons ar ence 
tuler of the realm, He retained the office of king, pro tempore, until tho death 


in 1 
* The Preaiient as commissioners, or en’ extraordinary, to a treaty of 
with Groat Bi under the Russian mediation, Albert Gallatin, J pur hiey Miewcl 

A. Bayard = Mr, ‘dune wos then Aiverioan miata at Uo Ronan cour, eed ea loed 
Lippe ninectia teat darn 
* On the west bank of the Sandusky River, about fifteen milea south from The 
Area within Uhe pickets [note 1, page 127] was about an acre, ‘The fort was made of regular em- 
paler elecserd ‘aditol, with bastions and pectin [note ¥ pee 12] So eos ae 
log buildings within. ‘he site is in the village of Fremont, Ohi 
ScarenlapPene Res cel CULTS Kase EER TAEY YOUNG oN, Acel ee) oF Pen were TONES 





Prenat ow Lake Bure. 
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passed through the enemy’s line, pouring broadsides, right and left, at half 
pistol-shot distance. The remainder of the squadron followed, with a fair wind, 
and the victory was soon decided. At four o'clock in the afternoon, every 
British vessel had surrendered to him ;' and before sunset, he had sent a mes- 
senger to General Harrison with the famous dispatch, “‘ We have met the 
enemy, and they are ours.’ This victory was hailed with unbounded demon- 





strations of joy. For a moment, party rancor was almost forgotten ; and bon- 
fires and illuminations lighted up the whole country, 

Perry's victory was followed by immediate and energetic action on the part 
of Harrison. The command of Lake Erie now being secured, and a reinforce- 
ment of four thousand Kentucky volunteers, under Governor Shelby, the old 
hero of King’s Mountain,’ having arrived [Sept. 17, 1818], the general pro- 
ceeded to attack Malden and attempt the recovery of Detroit. The fleet con- 
veyed o portion of the troops across the lake (Sept 27], but on their arrival at 
Malden, it had been deserted by Proctor, who was fleeing, with Tecumtha and 
his Indians, toward the Moravian village, on tho Thames, cighty miles from 








i Selle, Be in proportion to the numbers engaged. Tho Americans lost 
won oi a ,y ek as tnd intra yg The Slate about two beet in ae 
anc hy prisoners, wry's treatment prisoners recei he ap- 
Commocore Barclay declared that his humane conduct was sufficient to Seteaoes Nine 
‘hat brave commander was born at Newport, Rhode Island, in 1785, He entered the service a8 
midshipman, in 1798. He continued in active earvice after the close of the Second War for Inde- 
and died of yellow fever, in the West India Seaa, in 1819. Tt was his brother, Com= 
amodore M. C. Perry, who, as we shall observe, effected a treaty with Japan. * Page 417. 
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a British foree of twelve hundred men, who crossed on the 21st of February, 
and after « conflict of an hour, drove out the few military defenders of Ogdens- 
burg, plundered and destroyed a large amount of property, and then returned 
to Canada.' These events accelerated the gathering of the militia in that quar- 
ter. Bodies of new levies arrived, almost daily, at Sackett’s Harbor, but these, 
needing discipline, were of little service, us a defense of the country between 
that point and Ogdensburg. 

Being unable to afford assistance to the exposed points in that region, Gen- 
eral Dearborn, the commander-in-chief,” resolved to attempt the capture of 
York (now Toronto), the capital of Upper Canada, and the principal depository 
of British military stores for the supply of western garrisons. He embarked 
seventeen hundred troops on board the fleet of Commodore Chauncey,’ at Sack- 
ett’s Harbor, on the 25th of April; and two days afterward [April 27], they 
fanded on the beach at York, about two miles west from the British works, in 
the face of a galling fire from regulars and Indians, 
under General Sheaffe. ‘These were soon driven hack to 
their fortifications, and the Americans, under General 
Pike,* pressed forward, captured two redoubts, and were 
advancing upon the main work, when the magazine of the 
fort blew up, hurling stones and timbers in every diree- 
tion, and producing great destruction of life among the 
assailants, General Pike was mortally wounded, but he 
lived long enough to know that the enemy had fled, and 
that the American flag waved in triumph over the fort 
at York.* The command then devolved on Colonel Pearce; and at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, the town was in possession of the Americans, General Dear- 
born, who had remained with the fleet, landed soon after the fall of Pike, but 
did not assume the immediate command until after the surrender of the town. 








* General Dearborn had given the command of this ition to M 
Pike, a brare and useful officer, who had been at the an a Foams Seen AS 
the country around the head waters of the Missieippi, He was born in New Jersey, im 

1779, Ho died on board tho flagship of Commodore rs captured British fing 
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icans to the garrison of the fort. The latter immediately opened a heavy fire, 
and being thus annoyed by the enemy on shore, and by gun-boats’ in his rear, 
Wilkinson landed Brown and a strong detachment to go forward and disperse 
quite a large force near Williamsburg, and to cover the descent of the boats. 
A severe battle ensued [November 11] in which the Americans lost more than 
three hundred men in killed and wounded, and the British about two hundred. 
This is known as the battle of Chrysler's Field. ‘The locality is on the northern 
shore of the St. Lawrence, a little more than thirty miles below Ogdensburg, 
and about ninety above Montreal. 

General Wilkinson arrived at St, Regis* the next day, with the main body, 
when he was informed that no troops from the army of the North would join 
him.* He therefore abandoned the expedition against Montreal, and went 
into winter quarters at French Mills (now Fort Covington, in St. Lawrence 
county), about nine miles east of St. Regis. A little later, some stirring events 
ocourred on the Niagara frontier. General M‘Clure, commander at Fort 
George," burnt the Canadian village of Newark on the 10th of December. 
Two days later [December 12, 1818] he was 
eompelled by the British to abandon Fort 
George. A-strong force of British and Indians 
then surprised and captured [December 19] ~ 
Fort Niagara, on the east side of the Niagara 
River, near its mouth;* and in retaliation for 
the burning of Newark, they laid Youngstown, 
Lewiston, Manchester (now Niagara Falls), and the Tuscarora Indian village, 
in Niagara county, in ashes. On the 30th, the little villages of Black Rook 
and Buffalo" were also consumed, and a large amount of public and private 
property was destroyed. With these events ended the campaign of 1813, in 
the North. 

Affairs in the extreme South assumed a serious aspect during the summer 
of 1813. In the spring of that year, Tecumsch (who was slain on the Thames 
& few months later)’ went among the Southern tribes, to arouse them to wage 
war upon the white people. The powerful Creeks’ yielded to his persuasions ; 
and late in August [80th], a large party of them surprised and captured Fort 
Mimms, on the Alabama River,’ and massucred about four hundred men, 








401. 
mons iy len below Opdenerye Tus dividiag ine (48th dogres) between th 
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tain Lawrenco, fought [Feb. 24, 1813] the British brig Peacock, off the 
mouth of Demarara River, South America, The Peacock surrendered, after a 
fierce conflict of fifteen minutes, and a few moments afterward she sank, carry- 
ing down with her nine British seamen and three Americans. The Joss of the 
Peacock, in killed and wounded, was thirty-seven; of the Hornet only five. 
The generous conduct of Captain Lawrence, toward his enemy on this occasion, 
drew from the officers of the Peacock, on their arrival in New York, a public 
letter of thanks.’ This, of itself, was a wreath of honor for the yictor, more 
glorious than his triumph in the sanguinary conflict. 

On his return to the United States, Captain Lawrence was promoted to the 
command of the frigate Chesapeake ; and on the Ist 
of June, 1813, he sailed from Boston harbor, in seareh 
of the British frigate, Shannon, which had recently 
appeared off the New England coast, and challenged 
any vessel, of equal size, to meet her. Lawrence 
found the boaster the same day, about thirty miles 
from Boston light; and at five in the afternoon, 
furious action began. The two vessels soon became 
entangled. Then the Britons boarded the Chesapeake, ie 
and after a desperate hand-to-hand struggle, hoisted — °™ “AWRIENOK. 
the British flag. Lawrence was mortally wounded at the beginning of the 
action; and when he was carried below, he uttered those brave words of com- 
mand, which Perry afterward displayed on his flag-ship on Lake Erie, “ Don't 
give up the ship!’ The combat lasted only fifteen minutes; but in that tims, 
the Chesapeake had forty-eight killed and ninety-eight wounded ; the Shannon 
twenty-three killed, and fifty-six wounded. ‘The body of Lawrenee,” with that 
af Ludlow, the second in command, was carried to Halifax, in the victorious 
Shannon, and there buried with the honors of war, This event caused great 
sadness in America, and unbounded joy in England.’ 

Another disaster followed the loss of the Chesapease, It was tho capture 
of the American brig Argus, Captain Allen, in August. The Argus, in the 
spring [1813], had conveyed Mr. Crawford, United States minister, to France, 
and for two months had greatly annoyed British shipping in the English Chan- 





* They said, “So much was done to alleviate tho uncomfortable and distressing situation in 
which we were Spats OS ee 
express our than by saying, we ceased to ourselves: mers; and every thing 
that friendship could was adopted by you and the officers of the Hornet, to the 
inconvenience we otherwise should have ox from the unavoidable loss of the whole of 
our property and clothes, by tho sudden sinking of the Peacock." The crew of tho Hornet divided 
their clothing with tho prisonera. 

* Captain James Lawrence was a native of New Jersoy, and reotived s midzhipman's warrant 
at the age of sixteen years. He was with Decatur at Tripoli 392].= He died four days after 
mwas, hea emp alee fobs le ed A beaut monument, in the form of a trun- 
cated ‘and pedestal, was erected to his memory In Trinity church-yard, New York. This, in 
time became dilapidated, and, a few years ago, a new one, of another form, was erected near the 
south entrance to the church, a few feet from Brondway. 

* A writor of the time obscrved : “ Never did any ACh od acta EE in Spain, 
hor even those of Nelson—call forth such expressions of joy on the part of the British; a proof 
‘that our naval character bad risen somewhat in thoir estimation,” 
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the Pacific, she captured twelve British whale-ships, with an aggregate of 
three hundred and two men, and one hundred and seven guns. ‘The Essex 
was finally captured in the harbor of Valparaiso [March, 
28, 1814), on the western coast of South America, by 
the British frigate Phuxbe, and sloop of war Cherub, 
after one of the most desperately fought battles of the 
war. It is said that thousands of the inhabitants of 
Valparaiso covered the neighboring heights as spectators 
of the conflict. Perceiving the overpowering advantage 
of the British, their sympathies were strongly elicited 
int favor of the Esser. When any thing in her favor 
appeared, loud shouts went up from the multitude;and 4 2 

when she was finally disabled and lost, they expressed OEE ER SORTER, 
their feelings in groans and tears. The Essex lost one hundred and fifty- 
four, in killed and wounded. Captain Porter' wrote to the Secretary of the 
Navy, “ We have been unfortunate, but not disgraced.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
SECOND WAR FOR INDEPENDENOK, CONTINUED. [1814, 1815] 


Donrne the year 1814, the war was prosecuted by both parties with more 
eal and vigor than hitherto. The means for supporting it were much aug- 
mented by the government of the United States, notwithstanding the public 
credit was much depreciated, and treasury notes fell as low as seventeen per 
cent. below par. At thesame time, Great Britain seemed to put forth increased 
energy, and her veasels of war hovered along our entire coast, and kept the sea~ 
port towns in a state of continual alarm. arly in that year, the victorious 
career of Napoleon, in Europe, was checked by the allied powers. Almost all 
of the governments of continental Europe, with that of England, had combined 
to crush him, and sustain the sinking Bourbon dynasty. Their armies were 
allied in a common cause. ‘These, approaching from different directions, reached 
Paris, at the close of March, 1814, when the Russian and Prussian emperors 
entered the city.”. Hoping to secure the crown to his son, Napoleon abdicated 
in his favor on the 4th of April, and retired to Elba, Peace for Europe 





* Commodore Dayid Porter was among tho most distinguished of the American naval com- 
pcr Be A geet Need Goa aL Turkey, and died, near Constantin- 
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Macomb’s little army, and quite a large body of militia under General Mooers, 
retired to the south side of the Saranac, and prepared to dispute its passage by 
the invaders. On the morning of the 11th, the British fleet came around 
Cumberland Head, with a fair wind, and attacked Macdonough’s squadron in 
Platteburg Bay. At the same time, the British land troops opened a heavy 
cannonade upon the Americans, After a severe engagement of two hours and 





oo 
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twenty minutes, Macdonough became victor, and the whole British fleet was 
aurrendered to him.’ The land forces fought until dark, and every attempt of 
the British to cross the Saranac was bravely resisted. During the evening, 
Prevost hastily retreated, leaving his sick and wounded, and a large quantity 
of military stores, bebind him. The British loss, in killed, wounded, and de- 
serted, from the 6th to the 11th, was about twenty-five hundred; that of the 
Americans, only one handred and twenty-one. The victory was applauded with 
the greatest enthusiasm throughout the land, and gave emphasis to the effect 
of another at Baltimore, which had been recently achieved. 


7 When the Britivh squadron appeared off Cumberland Hoad, Macdonough knelt on the deck of 
the Saratoga (his flag-ahip| in tho midst of hia men, and prayed to the God of Battles for wid. A 
carious ineident occurred curing the engagement that soon followesl. A Britis ball demolished 
hen: ‘on board the Serafego, A cock, released from hia prison, flow into the rigging, and 
crowed lustily, at the same time Mapping his wings with triumphant vehemence, ‘The seamen ro- 
garded the event as a good omen, and thay fought like tizers, while the cock cheered them on with 
his crowings, until the British flag was struck and tho firing consed, 

) The Americans lost, in killed and wounded, one hundred and sixtecn; tho British, one hun- 
dred and ninety-four. Among them was Commodore Downie, whose remains lio under a monu- 
ment in a comolory at Plattsburg, with those of several of bia comrades, 
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General Stricker, rallied the militia of the city and vicinity, and soon almost fif- 
toen thousand men were under arms, to defend the town. Ross landed (Sept. 12, 
1814], with almost eight thousand troops, at North Point, fourteen miles from 
the city, while a portion of the fleet went up the Patapseo to bombard Fort 
M‘Henry. He immediately pressed forward, but was soon met by the advanced 
corps of General Stricker, and a slight skirmish ensued. Ross was killed, and 
the command devolved on Colonel Brooke, who continued to adyance, A severe 
battle now commenced, which continued an hour and a quarter, when the 
Americans fell back, in good order, toward the city. In this engagement the 
British lost about three hundred men; the Americans, one hundred and sixty- 
three. Both parties slept on their arms that night; and the following morn- 
ing [Sept. 13], the British advanced, as if to attack the city. ‘The fleet, in the 
mean while, had opened its bombs and cannons upon the fort, whose garrison, 
ander Major Armistead, made a most gallant defense. The bombardment con- 
tinued most of the day and night, and no less than fifteen hundred bombshells 
were thrown. The people in the city felt in immediate danger of an attack 
from the land troops; but toward the morning of the 14th, these silently em- 
barked, and the disheartened and discomfited enemy withdrew.’ This defense 
was hailed as an important victory.’ 

The whole Atlantic coast, eastward from Sandy Hook,' was greatly annoyed 
by small British squadrons, during the summer of 1814. These captured 
many American coasting vessels, and sometimes menaced towns with bombard- 
ment, Finally, in August, Commodore Hardy* sppeared before Stonington, 
and opened a terrible storm of bombshells and rockets* upon the town. The 
attack continued four successive days [August 9-12], and several times land 
forces attempted to debark, but were always driven back by the militia. The 
object of this unprovoked attack seems to have been, to entice the American 
forces from New London, so that British shipping might go up the Thames, 
and destroy some American frigates, then near Norwich. Tho expedient sig- 
nally failed, and no farther attempt of « similar kind was made on the Connecti- 
cat coast. 

Further eastward, that part of Maine which lies between the Penobscot 
River and Passamaquoddy Bay, became a scene of stirring events. On the first 





Ponnaylvania in 1752; entered the revolutionary army in 1776; afterward represented Baltimore 


in Congress many ; and died in Aj 1839, 
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‘on the 24 of December. He found the people of New Orleans in the greatest 
alarm, but his presence soon restored quiet and confidence. By vigorous, and 
even rigorous measures (for he declared martial law),' he soon placed the city 
in a state of comparative security,’ and when the British squadron, bearing 
General Packenham and about twelve thousand troops, many of them Welling- 
ton’s veterans, entered Lake Borgne, he felt confident of success, even against 
such fearful odds. 

On the 14th of December, a British flect of barges, about forty ee ets 
and conveying twelve hundred men, captured o flotilla of five American gun. 
boats, in Lake Borgne, which were under the command of Lieutenant (late Com. 
modore) ‘Thomas Ap Catesby Jones. In thé engagement the Americans lost, 
in killed and wounded, about forty; the British loss was about three hundred. 
‘The destrnstion of these gun-boots gave the enemy. power to choose iis point of 
attack ; and eight days afterward [Dec. ry about twenty-four hundred of the 
British rude! Geceiral Keanoeceasbaliah Mississippi, nine miles below New 
Orleans. An American detachment, led by Jackson in person, fell upon their 
camp the following night [Dee. 28, 1814], but withdrew to a stronger position, 
after killing or wounding four hundred of-the British. The Americans lost 
about one hundred. 

And now preparations were instantly made for the great battle which soon 
afterward ensued. Jackson concentrated his troops (about three thousand in 
number, and mostly militia) within a line of intrenchments* cast up four miles 
below the city of New Orleans, where they were twice cannonaded by the Brit- 
ish, but without much effect, Finally, on the morning of the 8th of January, 
1815, General Paekenham, the Brit- 
ish oommander-ia-chief, advanced with 
his whole force, numbering more than | 
twelve thousand men, to make a gen- | 
eral assault. Having been reinforced 
by about three thousand militia (chief- 
ly Kentuckians), Jackson now had 
six thousand expert marksmen con- 
cealed behind his intrenchments, or 
stationed at the batteries on his ex- 
tended line. A deep and ominous 
silence prevailed behind these defenses, until the British had approached within 
reach of the batteries, when the Amoricans openod a terrible cannonade, Yet 
the enemy continued to advance until within range of the American muskets 
and rifles. Volley after yolley then poured a deadly storm of lead upon the 
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invaders. The British column soon wavered; General Packenham fell in front 
of his troops, with not less than a thousand dead and wounded lying around 
him; and, utterly amazed by the terrible fire of the Americans, the entire 
army fled in confusion, leaving seven hundred dead, and more than a thousand 
wounded, on the field. The fugitives hastened to their encampment (Jan. 9), 
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and finally to their ships [Jan. 18], and escaped.’ The Americans were so 

safely intrenched, that they lost only seven killed and six wounded, in this 


victorious battle. It was the crowning victory,’ and last land battle of moment, 
of the Sscoxp Wan ror INDEPENDENCE.” 





these in on the Mississippi, the Britich fleet had not been in~ 
active. Some vessels bombarded Fort St. Philip, below New Orleans, on the 11th of Jt and 
Cockburn [pace 


Wasp, Captain Blakely, slso made a successful craise, but after capturing her thirteenth prize, dis 
appeared, and of again. Probably lost in a storm. The President, 
‘Decatur, was captured off Long Island, on the 16th of January, 1815; and on the 20th of February 
following, the Constitution, Commodore Stewart, had a severe action with the British Oyane, 
and sloopof-war Levant, ani captured both. Soon after this the British brig Penguin was captured, 
but the proclamation of peace had then ended the war. * Pago 409. 

* Tt is ansorted, upon good authority, that Packenham’s watchword, a he led his troopa toward 
the city, was “Booty and Beauty,” thereby indicating that plunder and ravishment should 
soldiers’ reward! We can hardly believe Sir Edward roally contemplated such barbarity. 
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brave Juckson, whose skill and prowess had been chiefly instrumental in pro- 
ducing that result, was mercilessly assailed by some persons in official station, 
who could not appreciate his pure motives and sturdy patriotism. Perceiving 
the necessity of prompt and vigorous action, Jackson had taken all power into- 
his bands, on his arrival at New Orleans, and declared martial law.’ Governor 
Claiborne? wisely and generously seconded the measure, and surrendering all 
authority into the hands of General Jackson, led a large body of the militia of 
his State to the field. Three days after the battle, the news of peace arrived ; 
and Judge Hall immediately ordered the arrest of Jackson, on a charge of con- 
tempt of court.” He was tried; and the judge fined him a thousand dollars. 
The people hissed the official; bore the brave genoral upon their shoulders from 
the court-room to the street, and then the immense crowd sent up a shout, such 
ag went over the land with emphasis thirteen years later, when he was a candi- 
date for the Chief Magistracy of the nation'—‘ Hurrah for Jackson!” ‘The 
blow aimed at him recoiled with fearful force upon his persecutors. 

The country was made vocal with rejoicings on account of the victory 
at New Orleans; and Congress honored General Jackson with thanks and a 
gold medal. A little more than a month after the battle, a proclamation by 
the President [Feb. 18, 1815], that peace had been secured by treaty, spread a 
smile of tranquillity and happiness over the whole Union.* For more than a 
year, efforts toward that end had been put forth. As early as December, 1813, 
the British government had sent overtures of peace to that of the United 


at Annapolis, in Maryland, on the Ist of January, 1814, bearing a flag of — 
trace, The President at once informed Congress of the fact, and immedi- 
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death was near, and he never entered that assembly. Hoe died in November, 1811, in the forty- 
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ize the President to send a squadron to the Mediterranean Sea. The results of 
the war, though apparently disastrous to all concerned at the time, were seen, 
subsequently, to have been highly beneficial to the United States, not so much 
in a material as in a moral aspect. The total cost of the war to the United 
States was about one hundred millions of dollars, and the loss of lives, by bat~ 
tles and other casualties incident to the war, has been estimated at thirty thou- 
sand persons. ‘The cost of blood and treasure to the British nation was much 
greater. During the war, the Americans captured, on the ocean and on the 
Jakes, fifty-six British vessels of war, mounting 886 cannons; and 2,360 mer- 
chant vessels, mounting 8,000 guns. There were also lost on the American 
coast, during the war, by wreck or otherwise, twenty-nine British ships of war, 
mounting about 800 guns. The Americans lost only twenty-five vessels of war, 
and a much less number of merchant-ships than the British.’ z 

The clouds of an almost three years’ war had scarcely disappeared from the 
firmament, when others suddenly arose. The contest with England had but 
just ended, when the United States were compelled to engage in a brief 


WAR WITH ALGIERS. 


As-we have observed,’ the United States had paid tribute to Algiers since 
1795. Every year, as his strength increased, the ruler of that Barbary State 
became more insolent,’ and, finally, believing that the United States navy had 
been almost annihilated by the British in the late contest, he made a pretense 
for renewing depredations upon American commerce, in violation of the treaty. 
The American government determined to pay tribute no longer, accepted the 
challenge, and in May, 1815, Commodore Decatur‘ proceeded with a squadron 
to the Mediterranean, to humble the pirate. Fortunately, the Algerino fleet 
was cruising in the Mediterranean, in search of American vessels. On the 17th 
of June [1815], Decatur met and captured the flag-ship (a frigate) of the Al- 

ine admiral, and another vessel with almost six hundred men, and then sailed 
for the Bay of Algiers. He immediately demanded [June 28] the instant sur- 
render of all American prisoners, full indemnification for all property destroyed, 
and absolute relinguishment of all claims to tribute from the United States, in 
future. Informed of the fate of a part of his fleet, the Dey* yielded to the 
humiliating terms, and signed a treaty [June 30] to that effect. Decatur then 
sailed for Tunis, and demanded and received [July, 1815] from the bashaw, 
forty-six thousand dollars, in payment for American vessels which he had 
allowed the English to capture in kis harbor. ‘The same demand, on the same 
account, was made upon the bashaw of Tripoli," and Decatur received [August] 
‘twenty-five thousand dollars from him and the restoration of prisoners. ‘This 
¢ruise in the Mediterranean gave full security to American commeree in those 








| Hor details wee Lossing’s Pictorial Meld Dec of the War of 1813. 


5 Tn 1812, the Dey compelied Mr. Lear, the American consul [pago 396], to 
‘im $27,000 for the of himself, family, and a few Ameri 
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ernment, had a President beon surrounded with abler counselors.’ Monroo 
was a judicious and reliable man ; and when we reflect upon the condition of the 
country at that time—in a transition state from war and confusion to peace and 
order—his elevation to the presidency seems to have been a national blessing. 





‘The administration of Mr. Monroe was marked by immense expansion in 
the material growth of the United States. During the war, a large number of 
manufacturing establishments had been nurtured into vigorous life by great 
demands and high prices; but when peace returned, and European manufac- 
tures Hooded the country at very low prices, wide-spread rain ensued, and 
thousands of men were compelled to seek other employments. The apparent 
misfortune was a mercy in disguise, for the nation. Boyond the Alleghanies, 
millions of fertile acres, possessing real wealth, were awaiting the tiller’s indus- 
try and skill* Agriculture beckoned the bankrupts to her fields. Homes in 





1 His cabinet consisted of John Quincy Adams, Secrotary of State; William H. Crawford, Sac- 
tetary of tho Treasury; John C, Calhoun, Socretary of War; Benjamin Crowninshield, Secretary of 
the Navy; and William Wirt, Attorney-(enoral. He offered the War Department to the venerable 
Govornor Shelby, of Kentucky [pags 417], who declined it, Calhoun was ited in December, 
1817. Crowninshield, who was in Madison's cabinet, continned in office until the cloee of Novem- 
‘ber, 1818, when Smith Thompeon, of New York, was appointed in his place. 

® The progress of the States and Territories west of the Alloghanies [noto 2, page 16], in wealth 
and population, is truly wonderful. A litte more than sixty years ago, those immenze ies, Oota- 
rio, Eric, Michigan, Huron, and Superior, were entirely without commerce, and en Indian's canoo 
‘waa almost the only craft seonupoa them. Tn 3867, the value of trafic upon these waters and the 
navigable rivera, is probably not less than olght hundred millions of dollars. Sec note 4, page 
$37, Thirty-six years ago [1831] there wero loss than five thousand white people in the vast 
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admitted into the Union; and at the same time, Missouri and Maine were 
making overtures for a similar position. Maine was admitted in March, 1820," 
but the entrance of Missouri was delayed until August, 1821, by a violent and 
protracted debate which sprung up between the Northern and the Southern 
members of Congress on the subject of slavery, elicited by the proposition for 
its admission. 





Meso ie 


1s was during the session of 1818-19, that a bill was introduced into Con- 
gress, which contained a provision forbidding the existence of slavery or invol- 
untary servitude in the new State of Missouri, when admitted. Heated debates 
immediately occurred, and the subject was postponed until another session. 
Tho whole country, in the mean while, was agitated by disputes on the subject; 
and demagogues, as usual at the North and at the South, raised the ery of sa 
union of the Confederation! Both parties prepared for the great 
and when the subject was again brought before Congress [November 23, 1820), 
angry disputes and long discussions ensued. A compromise was finally agreed 
to [February 28, 1821], by which slavery should bo allowed in Missouri and 
in all territory south of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes north latitude 
(southern boundary of Missouri), and ‘prohibited in all the territory northerly 
and westerly of these limits. This is known as The Missouri 
Under this compromise, Missouri was admitted on the 21st of August, 1821, and 





* Pago 129, * Page 601. 
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the excitement on the subject ceased. The Republic was now composed of 
twenty-four States, 

While the Missouri question was pending, # new election for President and 
Vice-President of the United States, took place. Never, since the foundation 
of the government, had there been an election eo quiet, and so yoid of party 
virulence. Mr. Monroe was re-elected President, and Mr. Tompkins’ Vice- 
President [November, 1820], by an almost unanimous vote—the old Federal 
party,” as an organization, being nearly extinct. The administration had been 
very popular, and the country was blessed with general prosperity. ‘I'wo other 
measures, besides those already noticed, received the warmest approbation of the 
people. The first was an act of Congress, passed in March, 1818, in pursu~ 
ance of Monroe’s recommendation, making provision, in some degree, for the 
surviving officers ahd soldiers of the Revolution. Stele re dle 
so a3 to include the widows and children of those who were deceased. 
other was an arrangement made with Great Britain, in October, 1818, oe 
‘which American citizens wore allowed:to share with thoes of that realm, in tho 
valuable Newfoundland fisheries. At the same time, the northern boundary 
of the United States, from the Lake of the Woods to the Rocky Mountains, 
was defined.* 

Few events of general importance, aside from the rapid progress of the 
country im all its industrial and governmental operations, oecurred during the 
remainder of Monroe's administration, except the suppression of piracy among 
the West India Islands, and the visit of General La Fayette‘ to the United 
States, as the nation’s guest. The commerce of the United States had been 
7 ale mere meg ata oem et Ne 

small American squadron, under Commodore Perry," had been sent 
ae @ un: to chastise the buccaneers. Perry died of the yellow fever in 
the performance of his duty, and very little was done at that time. About four 
years later [1822], a small American squadron destroyed more than twenty 
piratical vessels on the coast of Cuba; and the following year the work was 
completed by a larger force, under Commodore Porter’ The second-named 
event was of a more pleasing character. La Fayette, the companion-in-arms 
of Washington’ during the Revolutionary struggle, arrived at New York, from 
France, in August, 1824, and during abont cleven succeeding months, he made 
a tour of over five thousand miles, throughout the United States, He was 
everywhere greeted with the warmest enthusiasm, and was often met by men 
who had served under him in the first War for Independence. When he was 
prepared to return, an American frigate, named Brandywine, in compliment 
to him," was sent by the United States government to convey him back to 
France. 


Mr. Monroe's administration now drew toward a close, and in the autumn 
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all but one were confirmed by a unanimous vote of that body. His political: 
views were consonant with those of Mr. Monroe, and the foreign and domestic 
policy of his administration were generally conformable to those views. The 
amity which existed between the United States and foreign governments, and 
the absence of serious domestic troubles, made the administration of Mr. Adams 





3 Q.Aclams = 

a remarkably quiet one, and gave the executive opportunities for adjusting the 
operations of treaties with the Indian tribes, and the arrangement of measures 
for the promotion of those great staple interests of the country—agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures. Discords, which the election had produced, ex- 
cited the whole country during Mr. Adams's administration, with the agitations 
incident to excessive party zeal, and bitter party rancor; yet the President, 
thoroughly acquainted with all the public interests, and as thoroughly skilled 
in every art of diplomacy and jurisprudence, managed the affairs of State with 
a fidelity and sagacity which command our warmest approbation. 

One of the most exciting topics, for thought and discussion, at the beginning 
of Adams's administration [1825], was a controversy betweenthe National Goy- 
ernment and the chief magistrate of Georgia, concerning the lands of the Creek 
Indians, and the removal of those aboriginals from the territory of that State. 
When Georgia relinquished her claims to considerable portions of the Missis- 
sippi Territory,’ the Federal Government agreed to purchase, for that State, 


tary of State. This, however, was only 3 bubble on the surface of political strife, and had no troth- 
fal substance. In the Sonate, there were twenty-seven yotes in fayor, and fourtoon against con- 
Girming the nomination of Mr, Clay. * Noto 3, page 441. 
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the Indian lands within its borders, ‘‘ whenever it could be peaceably done upon 
reasonable terms."' The Creeks, who, with their neighbors, the Cherokees, 
were beginning to practice the arts of civilized life, refused to sell their lands. 
Troup, the governor of Georgia, demanded the immediate fulfillment of the con- 
tract. He caused a survey of the lands to be made, and prepared to distribute 





them by lottery, to the citizens of that State. Impatient at the tardiness of the 
United States in extinguishing the Indian titles and removing the remnants of 
the tribes, according to stipulation, the governor assumed the right to do it him- 
self The United States took the attitude of defenders of the Indians, and, for 
a time, the matter bore a serious aspect. The difficulties were finally settled, 
and the Creeks' and Cherokees’ gradually removed to the rich wilderness be- 
yond the Mississippi. 

At about this time a great work of internal improvement was completed. 
The Erie Canal, in the State of New York, was finished in 1826. Tt was the 
most important and stupendous public improvement ever undertaken in the 
United States; and, though it was the enterprise of the people of a single State, 
that originated and accomplished the labor of forming the channel of a river 
through a large extent of country, it has a character of nationality. Its earli- 
eat advocate was Jesse Hawley, who, in a series of articles published in 1807 
and 1808, signed Hercules, set forth the feasibility and great importance of 
such a connection of the waters of Lake Erie and the Hudson River." His 


Ses itt Bow belies tbo wets datcd ™ ATbany)a6h Marsh ASSIS eae 
ton says to Josso Hawley, to whom the letter is addressed ; “In answer to your letter, I have no 
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views were warmly seconded by Gouverneur Morris,’ Dewitt Clinton, and a 
few others, and its final accomplishment was the result, chiefly, of the untir- 
ing efforts, privately and officially, of the latter gontleman, while a member 
of the Legislature and governor of the State of New York.. It is three hun- 
dred and sixty-three miles in length, and the first estimate of its cost was 
$5,000,000. Portions of it have since been enlarged, to meet the increasing 
demands of its commerce; and in 1858, the people of the State decided, by a 
general vote, to have it enlarged its entire length. ‘That work is now [1867] 
in progress. 

A most remarkable coincidence occurred on the 4th of July, 1826, the fif- 
tieth anniversary of American Independence. On that day, and almost at the 
same hour, John Adams and Thomas Jefferson expired. They were both mem- 
bers of the committee who had framed the Declaration of Independence,* both 
signed it,? both had been foreign ministers,* both had been Vice-Presidents, and 
then Presidents of the United States, and both had lived to a great age. These 
coincidences, and the manner and time of their death, produced a profound im- 
pression upon the public mind. In many places throughout the Union, eulogies 
or funeral orations were pronounced, and these, collected, form one of the most 
remarkable contributions to our historic! and biographical literature. 

After the difficulties with Georgia were settled, the remaining years of Mr. 
Adams's administration were so peaceful and prosperous, that public affairs 
present very few topics for the pen of the general historian.* The most import- 
ant movement in foreign policy, was the appointment, early in 1826, of com- 
missioners’ to attend a congress of representatives of the South American Re- 
publics,’ held at Panama (July, 1826}, on the Pacific coast. This appointment 





hesitation in stating that tho first of a canal from Lake Erie to the Hudson River, which 
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Addison, and John Sargeant, commissioners; and William B, Rochester, of New York, 
* Note 6, page 448, As carly as 1823, General Bolivar, while acting as President of Colombia, 
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produced much discussion in Congress, chiefly on party grounds. The result 
of the congress at Panama was comparatively unimportant, 30 far as the United 
States was concerned, and appears to have had very little influence on the 
affairs of South America. 

During the administration of Mr. Adams, the policy of protecting home 





manufactures, by imposing a heavy duty upon foreign articles of the same kind, 
assumed the shape of a settled national policy, and the foundations of the 
American System, as that policy is called, was then laid. The illiberal commer- 
cial policy of Great Britain, caused tariff laws to be enacted by Congress as 
early as 1816, as retaliatory measures.’ In 1824, imposts were laid on foreign 
fabrics, with a view to encourage American manufactures. In July, 1827, 0 
national convention was held at Harrisburg, in Pennsylvania, to discuss the 
subject of protective tariffs. Only four of the slave States sent delegates. Tho 
result of the convention was a memorial to Congress, asking an augmentation 
of duties on several articles then manufactured in the United States. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury called attention to the subject in his report in Decem- 








invited the governments of Mexico, Peru, Chili, and Buenos Ayres, to unite with him in forming o 
pep ere femora regi ae fibertting povgecttetap esi 

were made, to offect that object. In the apring of 1825, the United States government waa 
invited to send « delegation to the proposed congress. The objects of the congress were, to settle 


Papeete Bia at peice betas Con Enea nec ecma the rights of those 
lies; ant to it upon measures to be taken to prevent ization on the 
continent by Buropean powers, and their interference in then existing contest. 
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ber following. Congress, at an early period of the session of 182728, took 
up the matter, and a Tariff Bill became a law in May following. The Amer- 
ican System was very popular with the manufacturers of the North, but the 
cotton-growing States, which found a ready market for the raw material in En- 
gland, opposed it. The tariff law, passed on the 15th of May, 1828, was very 
obnoxious to the Southern politicians.'. They denounced it as oppressive and 
unconstitutional, and became rebellious in 1832 and 1833,* 
The Presidential election took place in the autumn of 1828, when the pub- 
lic mind was highly excited. For a Jong time the opposing parties had been 
ing their forces for the contest. The candidates were John Quincy 
Adams and General Andrew Jackson. ‘The result was the defeat of Mr. Adams, 
-and the election of General Jackson. John ©. Calhoun,” of South Carolina, 
was elected Vice-President, and both had very large majorities. During the 
contest, the people appeared to be on the verge of civil war, so violent was the 
party strifv, and so malignant were the denunciations of the candidates. When 
it was over, perfect tranquillity prevailed, the people cheerfully acquiesced in 
the result, and our sytem of government was nobly vindicated before the world. 
President Adams retired from office on the 4th of March, 1829, He left 
to his successor a legacy of unexampled national prosperity, peaceful relations 
with all the world, a grently diminished national debt, and a surplus of more 
than five millions of dollars in the public treasury. He also bequeathed to the 
Republic the tearful gratitude of the surviving soldiers of the Revolution, 
among whom had been distributed in pensions,‘ during his administration, more 
‘than five millions of dollars. 





CHAPTER IX. 
JACKSON'S ADMINISTRATION. [1829-1837] 
THERE were incidents of peculiar interest connected with the inauguration 
of Andrew Jackson,* the seventh President of the United States. President 


* Tho chief articles on which heavy protective duties were laid, were woolen and cotton fib- 
ries, At that the value of annual imports of cottan goods from Great Britain was about 
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Adams had convened the Senate on the morning of the 4th of March, 1829, 
and at twelve o'clock that body adjourned for an hour. During that time, the 
President elect entered the Senate chamber, having been escorted from Gadsby’s 
Hotel, by a few surviving officers and soldiers of the old War for 

These had addressed him at the hotel, and now, in presence of the chief officers 
of government, foreign ministers, and a large number of ladies, he thus replied 
to them : 





“Resrroren Frrenys—Your affectionate address awakens sentiments and 
recollections which I feel with sincerity and cherish with pride. To have 
around my person, at the moment of undertaking the most solemn of all duties 
to my country, the companions of the immortal Washington, will afford me 
satisfaction and grateful encouragement. That by my best exertions, I shall be 
able to exhibit more than an imitation of his labors, a sense of my own imper- 





taersiattn we 313, and note 1, page 314) in his neighborhood, in 1780. 
Hie entered tea sae ene Fin the omen of ek ey te eamec hea ae ee a 
mother while she was on an errand of mercy. He studied law, and became one of the most 
eminent men in the Western District of Tennessee, a8 an advocate and « j He was ever & 
Spence a fe at He assisted in framing a State constitution for and waa 
‘the first represontative of spe ghia hie He became United States senator in 
1797, and was soon afterward appointed SE tiles melee ‘He settled near 
Hoaivlin Gok fern long tone ee chlet rae prety When the War of 
Teta broke at tok the fi ain the apy of Major-General, bd service in the 
southern country, til! its close. He was appointed the firet Governor of bi 
1823, was again in the United States Senate, He retired to private life at the 

dential term, and died at his bewutiful residence, The Hermitage, near Nashville, in June, oe 
the age of seventy-cight years 
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fections, and the reverence I entertain for his virtues, forbid me to hope. To- 
you, respected friends, the survivors of that heroic band who followed him, so 
Jong and so valiantly, in the path of glory, I offer my sincere thanks, and to 
Hesvea my prayers, ‘that your remaining years may be as happy as your toils 
and your lives haye been illustrious.” ‘The whole company then proceeded to 
the eastern portico of the capitol, where, in the presence of a vast assembly of 
citizens, the President elect delivered his inaugural address, and took the outh 
of office, administered by Chief Justice Marshall.” That jurist again adminis- 
tered the same oath to President Jackson on the 4th of March, 1833, and 
fw months afterward went down into the grave. 

President Jackson was possessed of strong passions, an uncorrupt heart, and 
an iron will, Honest and inflexible, he seized the helm of the ship of state 
with a patriot’s hand, resolved to steer it according to his own conceptions of 
the meaning of his guiding chart, Ze Constitution, unmindful of the inter- 
forence of friends or foes. His instructions to the first minister sent to England, 
on his nomination—" Ask nothing but what is right; submit to nothing 
wrong’’—indicate the character of those moral and political maxims by which 
he was governed. THis audacity amazed his friends and alarmed his opponents; 
and no middle men existed. He was either thoroughly loved or thoroughly 
hated; and for eight years he braved the fierce tempests of party strife,* 
domestic perplexities,” and foreign arrogance,* with a skill and courage which: 
demands the admiration of his countrymen. however much they may differ with 
him in matters of national policy. ‘The gulf between him and his political oppo- 
nents was so wide, that it was difficult for the broadest charity to bridge it. ‘To 
those who had been his true friends during the election struggle, he extended the 
grateful hand of recognition, and after having his inquiries satisfied, ‘(Is he 
capable? is he honest?’ he conferred official station upon the man who pleased 
him, with a stoical indifference to the clamor of the opposition. The whole of - 
President Adams's cabinet officers having resigned, Jackson immediately nom- 
inated his political friends for his counselors, and the Senate confirmed his 
choice." 

Among the first subjects of general and commanding interest which occu- 
pied the attention of President Jackson, at the commencement of his administra- 
tion, were the claims of Georgia to lands held by the powerful Cherokee tribe 
of Indians, and Lying within the limits of that State. Jackson favored the views 
of the Georgia authorities, and the white people proceeded to take possession of 
the Indians’ land. ‘Trouble ensued, and the southern portion of the Republic was 
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of the present State of Wiseonsin," led by Black Hawk,’ a fiery Sac chief, 
commenced warfare upon the frontier settlers of Illinois, in April of that year. 
After several skirmishes with United States troops and Illinois militia, under 
General Atkinson,’ the Indians were driven beyond the Mississippi. Black 
Hawk was captured in August, 1832, and taken to Washington City; and then, 
to impress his mind with the strength of the nation he had foolishly made war 
with, he was conducted through several of the eastern cities. This brief strife, 
which appeared quite alarming at one time, is known in history as the “Black 
Hawk War.” * 

This cloud in the West had scarcely disappeared, when one loomed up in 
the South far more formidable in appearance, and charged with menacing thun- 








a =f ~~ =~ 
der that, for a while, shook the entire fubrie of the Republic. The dis- 
contents of the cotton-growing States, produced by the tariff act of 1528,* 


assumed the form of rebellion in South Carolina, toward the close of 1832, 
An act of Congress, imposing additional duties upon foreign goods, passed in 





# ‘That domain was not erected into « Territory until four years aftor that event; mowrtt warily 

populous, and flourishing State. 
* Henry Atkinson was a native of North Carolina, and entered the army as captain, ic. rai 

‘He was retained in the army after the second War for Independence, waa made Adjutant-General, 
= was mind appointed to the command of the Westorn Army. He died at Jefferson Barracks, 

jane, 

* Black Hawk returned to his Begala, ‘but was, with difficulty, restrred to dea Rese aes ce 
chief Ho died in October, 1840, and was buried on the banks of the Mississippi.  * Page 459. 
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of compliance, he was then at the head of a war party, murdering the unsus- 
pecting inhabitants on the borders of the everglade haunts of the savages. 

At that time General Clinch was stationed at Fort Drane,’ in the interior 
of Florida, and Major Dade was dispatched from Fort Brooke, at the head of 

Bay, with more than a hundred men, for his 
relief. That young commander," and all but four of | 
his detachment, were massacred [Dec. 28, 1835) 
near Wahoo Swamp.” On the same day, and only 
a few hours before, Osceola, and a small war party, 
Killed and soalped General Thompson, and five of his |] 
friends, who were dining at a store a few yards from [i 
Fort King-* The assailants disappeared in the for- |) 
est before the deed was known at the fort. Two |2 
days afterward [Dec. 31], General Clinch and his == 4 
troops had a battle with the Seminoles on the With- SAT OF SEMINOLE WAR 
lacoochee; and in February [Feb. 20, 1836], General Gaines’ was assailed 
near the same place," and several of his mon were killed. ‘The battle-ground 
is about fifty miles from the mouth of the river. 

The Creeks aided their brethren in Florida, by attacking white settlers 
within their domain,” in May, 1836. Success made them bold, and they at- 
tacked mail-carriers, stages, steamboats, and finally villages, in Georgia and 
Alabama, until thousands of white people were fleeing for their lives from 
place to place, before the savages. General Winfield Scott" was now in chief 
command in the South, and he prosecuted the war with vigor. The Creeks were 
finally subdued; and during the summer, several thousands of them were re- 
moved to their designated homes beyond the Mississippi. In October, Governor 
Call, of Georgia, marched against the Seminoles with almost two thousand men. 
A detachment of upward of five hundred of these, had a severe contest [Nov. 
21) with the Indians at Wahoo Swamp, near the scene of Dade’s massacre; yet, 
ERS all etee ‘engagements with the savages in'theis awampy Setanates, nathor 
party could claim a positive victory.’ The year [1836] closed with no prospect 
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were made, and payment obtained. A treaty of reciprocity had been concluded 
with Russia and Belgium, and everywhere the American flag commanded the 
highest respect. Two new States (Arkansas and Michigan) had been added to 
the Union. ‘The original thirteen had doubled, and great activity prevailed in 
every partof the Republic. Satisfuction with the administration pro- 
vailed, and it was understood that Van Buren would continue the policy of his 
predecessor, if elected. He received a large majority; but the people, having 
failed to elect a Vice-President, the Senate chose Richard M. Johnson, of Ken- 
tucky, who had been a candidate with Van Buren, to fill that station. 

Mach excitement was produced, and bitter feelings were engendered, toward 
President Jackson, by his last official act. A circular was issued from the 
‘Treasury department on the 11th of July, 1836, requiring all collectors of the 
public revenue to receive nothing but gold and silver in payment. This was 
intended to check speculations in the public lands, but it also bore heavily 
upon every kind of business. The “specie circular” was denounced ; and so 
loud was the clamor, that toward the close of the session in 1837, both Houses 
of Congress adopted a partial repeal of it. Jackson refused to sign the bill, 
and by keeping it in his possession until after the adjournment of Congress, 
prevented it becoming a law. On the4th of March, 1837, he retired from pub- 
lie life, to enjoy that repose which an exceedingly active career entitled him to. 
He was then seventy years of age, 


—_——" 





CHAPTER X. 
VAN BUREN'S ADMINISTRATION, [1837—1841] 


Martin Van Buren,‘ the eighth President of the United States, seemed 
to stand, at the time of his inauguration—on the 4th of March, 1837—at the 
opening of a new era. All of his predecessors in the high office of Chief 
Magistrate of the Republic, had been descended of Britons, and were engaged 
in the old struggle for Independence Van Buren was of Dutch descent, and 
was born after the great conflict had ended, and the birth of the nation had 
occurred, ‘The day of his inauguration was a remarkably pleasant one. Seated 
by the side of the venerable Jackson, in a phwton made from the wood of the 
frigate Constitution, which had been presented to the President by his political 





* Martin Van Baren was bom at Kinderhook, Columbia county, New York, in December, 1182, 
‘Ho chose the profession of law. In 1818, ho became gerne Shale Lear alr iy and in 
1828 was elected Governor of the samo, Having served his country in the Sonate of tho United 
States, hoe was jinted minister to England in 1831, and wns elected Vice-President of tho 
‘United States in the autumn of 1832. a gee eee 


1855, and spent several monthe abroad. Mr. Van "Buren lived at Kinderhook, after his rotire- 
mont from public life, until hia death, on the 24th of July, 1863. Sees 
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friends in New York, he was escorted from the presidential mansion to the- 
‘capitol by a body of infantry and cavalry, and an immense assemblage of citi- 
wens. Upon a rostrum, erected on the ascent to the eastern portico of the cap- 
itol, he delivered his inaugural address, and took the premscibed oxth of ees, 
administered by Chief Justice Taney.' 





At the moment when Mr. Van Buren entered the presidential mansion as 
its oceupant, the business of the country was on the verge of a terrible convul- 
sion and utter prostration. The distressing effects of the removal of the public 
fands from the United States Bank,” in 1833 and 1834, and the operations of 
the ' specie cireular,”’ * had disappeared, in © measure, ‘bat as the remedies for 
the evil were superficial, the cure was only apparent. The chief 
had been the free loaning of the public money to individuals by the State 
deposit banks ;* but a commercial disease was thus produced, more disastrous 
than the panic of 1833-34. A sudden expansion of the paper currency 
was the result. The State banks which accepted these deposits, supposed 
they would remain undisturbed until the government should need them 
for its use. Considering them as so much capital, they loaned their own 
funds freely. But in January, 1836, Congress authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to distribute all the public funds, except five millions of dollars, 
among the several States, according to their representation. The funds were 

' 
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accordingly taken from the deposit banks, after the Ist of January, 1887, and 
perciiace riven ieey-eptbtet whew eey ht areal ern Mags 3 
ment was produced. The immediate consequences of such multiplied facilities 

for obtaining bank loans, were an immensely increased importation of foreign 
goods, inordinate stimulation of all industrial pursuits and internal improve- 
ments, and the operation of a spirit of speculation, especially in real estate, 
which assumed the features of a mania, in 1836, A hundred cities were 
founded, and a thousand villages were ‘‘laid out?’ on broad sheets of paper, and 
made the basis of vast money transactions. Borrowed capital was thus diverted 
from its sober, legitimate uses, to the fostering of schemes as unstable as water, 
and as unreal in their fancied results as dreams of fairy-land. 0 i 
and speculation, which had relied for support upon continued bank loans, was 
suddenly checked by the necessary bank contractions, on account of the removal 
of the government funds from their eustody; and during March and April, 
1837, there were mercantile failures in the city of New York alone, to the 
amount of more than a hundred millions of dollars.’ Fifteen months before 
(December, 1835], property to the amount of more than twenty millions of 
dollars had been destroyed by fire in the city of New York, when five hundred 
and twenty-nine buildings were consumed. The effects of these failures and 
losses were felt to the remotest borders of the Union, and credit and con- 
fidence were destroyed. 

Early in May, 1837, a deputation from the merchants and bankers of New 
York, waited upon the President, and solicited him to defer the collection of 
duties on imported goods, rescind the ‘specie circular,” and to call an extra~ 
ordinary session of Congress to adopt relief measures. The President declined 
to act on their petitions. When his determination was known, all the banks 
in New York suspended specie payments [May 10, 1887], and their example 
was speedily followed in Boston, Providence, Hartford, Albany, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and in smaller towns throughout the country. On the 16th of May 
the Legislature of New York" passed an act, authorizing the suspension of 
specie payments for one year. The measure embarrassed the general govern- 
ment, and it was unable to obtain gold and silver to discharge its own obliga 
tions. The public good now demanded legislative relief, and an 
session of Congress was convened by the President on the 4th of September. 
During a session of forty-three days, it did little for the general relief, except 
the passage of a bill authorizing the issue of treasury notes, not to exceed in 
amount ten millions of dollars.* 

During the year 1887, the peaceful relations which had long existed between 
the United States and Great Britain, were somewhat disturbed by a revolution- 
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national Democratic convention assembled at Baltimore, and unanimously nom- 
inated Mr. Van Buren for President. No nomination was made for Viee-Pres- 
ident, but soon afterward, Richard M. Johnson' and James K. Polk were 
selected as candidates for that office, in different States. A national Whig* con- 
vention had been held at Harrisburg, in Pennsylvania, on the 4th of December 
previous [1839], when General William H. Harrison, of Ohio, the popular 
leader in the North-West, in the War of 1812," was nominated for President, 
and John Tyler, of Virginia, for Vice-President. Never, beforo, was the 
country so excited by an election, and never before was a presidential contest 
characterized by such demoralizing proceedings.‘ The government, under Mr. 
Van Buren, being held responsible by the opposition for the business depres- 
sion which yet brooded over the country, public speakers arrayed vast masses 
of the people against the President, and Harrison and Tyler were elected by 
overwhelming majorities. And now, at the close of the first fifty years of the 
Republic, the population had increased from three and a half millions, of all 
colors, to seventeen millions. .A magazine writer of the day,* in comparing 
several administrations, remarked that ‘The great eventa of Mr. Van Buren’s 
administration, by which it will hereafter be known and designated, is the 
divorce of bank and State’ in the fiscal affairs of the National government, and 
the return, after half a century of deviation, to the original design of the Con- 
stitution.” : 





CHAPTER XI. 
HARRISON'S AND TYLER'S ADMINISTRATION, [1841—1845,] 
Tun city of Washington was thronged with people from every State in the 


Union, on the 4th of March, 1841, to witness the ceremonies of the inauguration of 
General William Henry Harrison,’ the ninth President of the United States. He 
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counselors was known, prosperity was half restored, for confidence was re- 
enthroned in the commercial world. But all the hopes which centered in the 
new President were soon extinguished, and the anthems of the inaugural day 
were speedily changed tosolemn requiems. Precisely one month after be uttered 
his oath of office, the new President died. ‘That sad event oceurred on the 4th 
day of April, 1841. Before he had fairly placed his hand upon the machinery of 
the government, it was paralyzed, and the only official act of general importance 
performed by President Harrison during his brief administration, was the issu- 
ing of a proclamation, on the 17th of March, calling an session 


In accordance with the provisions of the Constitution, the Vice-President 
‘became the official successor of the deceased President; and on the 6th of April 
‘the oath of office was administered to 


JOHN TYLER? 
He retained the cabinet appointed by President Harrison until September fol- 
: et ; 


The extraordinary session of called by President Harrison, com- 
menced its session on the appointed day [May 31, 1841], and continued until 
the 13th of September following. The Sul sict' was repealed, and a 
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recent business revulsion, and were so laden with debt as to be hopelessly 
chained to a narrow sphere of action. The law relieved them; and while it 
bore heavily upon the creditor class, for a while, its operations were beneficent 
and useful. When dishonest men began to make it a pretense for cheating, it 
was repealed, But the chief object sought to be obtained during this session, 





ae 4 
namely, the chartering of a Bank of the United States, was not achieved. Two 
separate bills’ for that purpose were vetoed" by the President, who, like Jack- 
son, thought be perceived great evils to be apprehended from the workings of 
such an institution. The course of the President was vehemently censured by 
the party in power, and the last veto led to the dissolution of his cabinet. Mr. 
Webster patriotically remained at his post, for great public interests would have 
suffered by his withdrawal, at that time, - 

The year 1842 (second of Mr. Tyler's administration) was distinguished by 
the return of the United States Exploring Expeilition; the settlement of the 
North-eastern boundary question; essential modifications of the tariff; and 
domestic difficulties in Rhode Island. ‘The exploring expedition, commanded by 
Lieutenant Wilkes, of the United States navy, had been sent, several years be- 
fore, to traverse and explore the great southern ocean. It coasted along what 





+ One was passed on the 16th of August, 1841; the other, modifled so as to meet the Presi- 
Gent's objections, as it wae believed, passed September Sth. * Note 6, page 463. 
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ix supposed to be an Antarctic continent, for seventeen hundred miles in the 
vicinity of latitude 66 degrees south, and between longitude 96 and 154 degrees 
east. The expedition brought home a great many curiosities of island human 
life, and a large number of fine specimens of natural history, all of which are 
now [1867] well preserved in the custody of the National Institute, Smithsonian 
building, in Washington city, The expedition made a voyage of about ninety 
thousand miles, equal to almost four times the cixgumference of the globe. 

The modifications of the tariff were important, By the compromise act of 
1882,' duties on foreign goods were to reach the minimum of reduction at the 
close of 1842, when the tariff would only provide revenue, not protection to 
manufactures, like that of 1828. The latter object appeared desirable; and 
by an set passed on the 29th of June, 1842, high tariffs were imposed on 
many foreign articles, The President vetoed it; but a bill, less objectionable, 
received his assent on the 9th of August. 

The difficulties in Rhode Island originated in a movement to adopt a 
State Constitution of government, and to abandon the old charter given by 
Charles the Second, in 1663, under which the people had been ruled for one 
hundred and eighty years. Disputes arose concerning the proper method to be 
pursued in making the change, and these assumed a serious aspect. Two par- 
ties were formed, known, respectively, as the “suffrage,” or radical party; the 
other as the ‘' law and order,” or conservative party, Each formed a Constitu- 
tion, elected a governor and legislature,‘ and finally armed [May and June, 
1848] in defense of their respective claims, The State was on the verge of 
civil war, and the aid of National troops had to be invoked, to restore quiet and 
order. A free Constitution, adopted by the “law and order” party in Novem- 
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demanded and received the earliest consideration. On the last day of his offi- 
cial term, President Tyler had sent a messenger to the Texan Government, 
with a copy of the joint resolutions of the American Congress," in favor of an- 
nexation, These were considered by a convention of delegates, called for the 
purpose of forming a State Constitution for Texas. That body approved of the 
measure, by resolution, on the 4th of July, 1845. On that day Texas became 
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one of the States of our Republic. The other momentous subject (ihe claima 
of Great Britain to certain portions of Oregon), also received prompt atten- 
tion. That yast territory, between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific, 
had been, for some time, a subject of dispute between the two countries.” In 
1818, it was mutually agreed that each nation should equally enjoy the privileges 
of all the bays and harbors on the coast, for ten years. This agreement was re- 
newed in 1827, for an indefinite time, with the stipulation, that either party 
might rescind it by giving the other party twelve months’ notice. Such notice 





? The communication was mado throng AS Donelson, the " American" candidate for Vico 
President of the United States, in 1956, who was our Chargé d’Affaires to the Texan Government. 
® Captain Grey, of Boston, entered the mouth of the Columbia River in 1792, and Captains’ 
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village the Nueces, and near its mouth. There he formed a camp 
[September, 1845], and remained during the succeeding autumn and winter. 
pba hiriaciis gathering of this storm of war on our south-western frontier, 

that the difficulties with Great Britain, concerning Oregon, occurred, which we 
have already considered. 

By a dispatch dated January 13, 1846, the Secretary of War ordered Gen- 
eral Taylor to advance from Corpus Christi to near the mouth of the Rio 
Grande, opposite the Spanish city of Matamoras, because Mexican troops were 
then gathering in that direction, with the evident intention of invading Texas. 
This was disputed territory between Texas and the Mexican province of ‘Tamau- 
lipas ; and when, on the 25th of March, he encamped at Point Isabel, on the coast, 
about twenty-eight miles from Matamoras, General Taylor was warned by the 
Mexicans that he was upon foreign soil. Regardless of menaces, he left his stores 
at Point Isabel, under Major Monroe and four hundred and fifty men, and with the 
remainder of his army advanced (March 28, 1846] to the bank of the Rio Grande, 
where he established fortified camp, and commenced the erection of a fort." 

President Herrera’s desire for peace with the United States made him un- 
popular, and the Mexican people elected General Paredes’ to succeed him. 
That officer immediately dispatched General Ampudia’ with a large force, to 

to drive the Americans beyond the Nueces. Ampndia arrived on 
the 11th of April, 1846, and the next day he sent a letter to General Taylor, 
ing his withdrawal within twenty-four hours. Taylor refused compli- 
ance, and continued to strengthen his camp. Ampndia hesitated; and on the 
24th of that month he was succeeded in command by the more energetic 
Arista,‘ the commander-in-chief of the northern division of the army of Mexico, 
whose reported reinforcements made it probable that some decisive action would 
soon take place. This change of affairs was unfayorable to the Americans, and 
the situation of the “Army of Occupation’ was now becoming very critical. 
Parties of armed Mexicans had got between Taylor and his stores at Point 
Isabel, and had cut off all inter-communication. Arista’s army was hourly 
gathering strength; and already an American reconnoitering party, under 
Captain Thornton,” had been killed or captured [April 24] on the Texas side of 
the Rio Grande. This was the first blood shed in 


THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


When he had nearly completed the fort opposite Matamorss, General Tay- 
lor hastened [May 1], with his army, to the relief of Point Isabel, which was 
menaced by a large Mexican force" collected in his rear. He left a regiment 
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eight pieces of cannon, three standards, and a quantity of military stores, were 
captared. The Mexican army was completely broken up. Arista saved him- 
self by solitary flight, and made his way alone across the Rio Grande. After 
suffering a bombardment for one hundred and sixty hours, the garrison at Fort 
Brown were relieved, and the terrified Mexicans were trembling for the safety 
of Matamoras. — 

When intelligence of the first bloodshed, fn the attack upon Captain Thorn- 
ton and his party, on the 24th of April, and a knowledge of the critical situa- 
tion of the little Army of Occupation, reached New Orleans, and spread over 
the land, the whole country was aroused; and before the battles of Palo Alto 
and Resaca de la Palma [May.8, 9] were known in the States, Congress had 
declared [May 11, 1846] that, “by the act of the Republic of Mexico, a stato 
of war exists between that government and the United States ;” authorized the 
President to raise fifty thousand volunteers, and appropriated ten millions of 
dollars [May 18] toward carrying on the contest. Within two days, the Sec- 
ee ee ee a ee ee 
territorial extent of its proposed operations, than any recorded in history. A 
fleet was to sweep around Cape Horn, and attack the Pacific coust of Mexico; 
an “Army of the West” was to gather at Fort Leavenworth,” invade New 
Mexico, and co-operate with the Pacific fleet; and an “ Army of the Center” 
was to rendezvous in the heart of Texas," to invade Old Mexico from the north. 
On the 23d of the same month [May], the Mexican government made a formal 
declaration of war against the United States. 

When news of the two brilliant victories reached the States, a thrill of joy 
went throughout the land, and bonfires, illuminations, orations, and the thunder 
of cannons, were seen and heard in all the great cities. In the mean while, 
General Taylor was in Mexico, preparing for other brilliant victories.‘ He 
erossed the Rio Grande, drove the Mexican troops from Matamoras, and took 
possession of that town on the 18th of May. There he remained until the close 
of August, receiving orders from government, and reinforcements, and prepar- 
ing to march into the interior. he first division of his army, under General 
Worth,’ moved toward Monterey‘ on the 20th. Taylor, with the remainder (in 
Sgt. Tariana pest peep ecb Age Tats 
the 19th, the whole army’ encamped within three miles of the doomed city, then 
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on the coast. That place-had already surrendered’ [November 14], and being 
informed that Santa Anns was collecting a large force at San Luis Potosi,* he 
returned to Monterey, to reinforee General Worth, if necessary. Worth was 
joined by Wool's division, near Saltillo, on the 20th of December, and Taylor 
again advanced and took possession of Victoria, on the 29th. 

And now the conquering Taylor was compelled to endure-a severe trial of 
his temper and patriotism. General Scott* had arrived 
before Vera Craz [January, 1847], for the purpose of 
invading Mexico from that point, and being the senior 
officer, took the supreme command. Just as Taylor 
was preparing for a vigorous winter campaign, he re- 
ceived an order from General Scott, to send him a 
large portion of his best officers and troops to assist 

inst Vera Cruz, and to act thereafter only on the 
defensive.* Taylor was deeply mortified, but, like a 
true soldier, instantly obeyed, and he and General 
Wool were left with an aggregate force of only about 
five thousand men (only five hundred regulars) to op- 
pose an army of twenty thousand, now gathering at San Luis Potosi, under 
Santa Anna. ‘Tey united their forces at 2 taal gy fers an 
from Saltillo, on the San Luis road, early in February [Feb. 4, 1847], and 
weak as he was, Taylor determined to fight the Mexicans, who were now ad- 
vaneing upon him. ‘The opportunity was not long delayed. The Americans 
fell back [Feb. 21] to Buena Vista,* within eleven miles of Saltillo, and there, 
in a narrow defile in the mountains, encamped in battle order. At about noon 
the next day [Feb. 22]—the anniversary of the birth of Washington—the Mex- 
ican army approached within two miles of them; and Santa Anna, assuring 
Taylor that he was surrounded by twenty thousand troops, and could not 
escape, ordered him to surrender within an hour. Taylor politely refused tho 
request, and both armies prepared for battle.’ There was some skirmising dur- 
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the war that eosued, with great houor to himself and his 
in 1814, and was mado general-in-chief of the army in 1841, ein 
greatly added to his laurels. On the 16th of February, 1856, be was commissioned a Liea- 
totane General Owing to infirmities, be retired from active duty in the anlumn of 1961. He 
died at West Point, May 29, 1866, one of tho greatest captain of the age, 


© Tho necessity for this order was as painful to General Scott aa it was to General 
Taylor. Before leaving Ti Ras, Sacks weasel og eras Teteariss Zari him of 
this necessity, expressing his sincere rogrots, and apeaking in highest praise of the already 
‘schioved in * Pronounced Ag-wah New-rah, or New Water. 

* Pronounced Bwe-naw Vestah—Pieasant View. This was the name of o hacienda (planta- 

tion) at Angostara. 

Santa Anna wrote as follows: 
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Mexico, on the 18th of August. He met with no resistance ;* and haying taken 
peaceable possession of the country, and constituted Charles Bent its governor, 
he marched toward California. He soon met an express from Commodore Stock- 
ton’ and Lieutenant-Colonel Fremont, informing him that the conquest of Culi-. 
fornia had already been achieved. 

Fremont had been sent with a party of about sixty men to explore portions 
of New Mexico and California. When he arrived in the vicinity of 
on the Pacific coast, he was opposed by a Mexican force under General Castro. 
Fremont aroused all the American settlers in the vicinity of San Francisco 
Bay, captured a Mexican post and garrison, and nine cannons, and two hun- 
dred and fifty muskets, at Sonoma Pass [June 15, 1846], and then advanced to 
Sonoma, and defeated Castro and his troops. The Mexican authorities were 
effectually driven out of that region of the country; and on the 5th of July, 
the American Californians declared themselves independent, and placed Fre- 
mont at the head of their affairs, Two days afterward, Commodore Sloat, 
then in command of the squadron in the Pacitic, bombarded and eaptured Mon- 
terey; and on the 9th, Commodore Montgomery took possession of San Fran- 
cisoo, Commodore Stockton arrived on the 15th, and with Colonel Fremont, 
took possession of the city of Los Angelos on the 17th of August. On receiy- 
ing this information, Kearney sent the main body of his troops to Santa Fé, 
and with one hundred men he pushed forward to Los Angelos, near the Pacific 
coast, where he met [Dee. 27, 1847] Stockton and Fremont. In company with 
these officers, he shared in the honors of the final important events [Jan. 8, 
1847], which completed the conquest and pacification of California, Fremont, 
the real liberator of that country, claimed the right to be governor, and was 
supported by Stockton and the people; but Kearney, his superior officer, would 
not acquiesce, Fremont refused to obey him; and Kearney departed, sailed 
to Monterey, and there, in conjunction with Commodore Shubriek, he assumed 
the office of governor, and proclaimed (Feb. 8, 1847] the annexation of Cali- 
fornia to the United States. Fremont was ordered home to be tried for dis- 
obedience of orders. He was deprived of his commission; but the President, 
valuing him as one of the ablest officers in the army, offered it to him again. 
Fremont refused it, and went again to the wilderness and engaged in explor- 
ation.” 


Dageck potas emt Moxicans troops fled at his approach, and the people, num- 
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Other stirring events were occurring in the same direction at this time. 
While Kearney was on his way to California, Colonel Doniphan, by his com- 
mand, was engaged, with a thousand Missouri volunteers, in forcing the Nay- 
ajo Indians to make a treaty of peace. This was accomplished on the 22d of 
November, 1846, and then Doniphan marched toward Chihuahua, to join Gen- 
eral Wool. At Braceti, inthe valley of the Rio del Norte, they met a large 
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Mexican force on the 22d of December, under General Ponce de Leon, He 
sent a black flag to Doniphan, with the message, ‘* We will neither ask nor give 
quarter.” The Mexicans then advanced and fired three rounds. The Mis- 
sourians foll upon their faces, and the enemy, supposing them to be all slain, 
rushed forward for plunder. ‘The Americans suddenly arose, and delivering a 
deadly fire from their rifles, killed two hundred Mexicans, and dispersed the 
remainder in great confusion. Doniphan then pressed forward, and when 
within eighteen miles of the capital of Chihuahua, he was confronted [Feb. 28, 
1847] by four thousand Mexicans. These he completely routed,’ and then 
pressing forward to the city of Chihuahua, he entered it in triamph, raised the 
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flag of the United States upon its citadel, in the midst of a population of forty 
thousand [March 2], and took possession of the province in the name of his gov- 
ernment. After resting six weeks he marched to Saltillo [May 22], whero 
General Wool was encamped. From thence he returned to New Orleans, hav- 
ing made a perilous march from the Mississippi, of about five thousand miles. 
The conquest of all Northern Mexico,’ with California, was now complete, and 
Genera] Scott was on his march for the great capital. Let us now consider 


GENERAL SCOTT’S INVASION OF MBXICO_ 

The Mexican authorities having scorned overtares for peace made by the 
government of the United States in the autumn of 1846, it was determined to 
conquer the whole country. For that purpose General Scott was directed to 
collect an army, capture Vera Cruz," and march to the Mexican capital. His 
rendezvous was at Lobos Island, about one hundred and twenty-five miles north 
from Vera Cruz; and on the 9th of March, 1847, he landed near the latter with 
an army of about thirteen thousand men, borne thither by a powerful squadron 
commanded by Commodore Connor.’ He invested the city on the 13th; and 
five days afterward [March 18], having every thing ready for an attuck,* he 
summoned the town and fortress, for the last time, to surrender A refusal 
was the signal for opening a general cannon- 
ade, and bombardment from his batteries and 
the fleet. The siege continued until the 27th, 
when the city, the strong castle of Sen Juan | 2! 
@'Ulloa, with five thousand prisoners, and 
five hundred pieces of artillery, were surren- 
dered to the Americans. The latter had only 
forty men killed, and about the same number 
wounded. At least a thousand Mexicans 
were killed, and a great number were maimed. 
It is estimated that during this siege, not less than six thousand seven hundred 
shots and shells were thrown by the American batteries, weighing, in the ag- 

ite, more than forty thousand pounds. 

Two days after the siege [March 29, 1847], General Seott took possession 
of Vera Cruz, and on the 8th of April, the advanced force of his army, under 
General Twiggs, commenced their march for tho interior by way of Jalapa.” 
Santa Anna had advanced, with twelve thousand men, to Cerro Gordo, a diffi- 
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than three centuries before,’ Scott and his army looked down [August 10, 1847] 
upon that glorious panorama of intervales, lukes, cities, and villages, in the 
great valley of Mexico—the capital of the Aztec Empire’—the seat of ‘‘ the 
Halls of the Montezumas.’” 

General Twiggs* cautiously led the advance of the American army toward 
the city of Mexico, on the 11th of August, and enc. mped at St. Augustine, on 
the Acapulco road, eight miles south of the capital. Before him lay the strong 
fortress of San (or St.) Antonio, and close on his right were the heights of 
Churubuseo, crowned with embattled walls eovered with cannons, and to be 
reached in front only by a dangerous causeway. Close by was the fortified 
camp of Contreras, containing six thousand Mexicans, under General Valencia; 
and between it and the city was Santa Anna. and twelve thousand men, held in 
reserve. Such was the general position of the belligerents when, a little after 
midnight on the 20th of August [1847], General Smith’ marched to the attack 
of the camp at Contreras. The battle opened at sunrise. It was sanguinary, 
but brief, and the Americans were victorious. Eighty officers and three thou- 
sand private soldiers were made prisoners ; and the chief trophies were thirty- 
three pieces of artillery, In the mean while, Generals Pierce’ and Shields,’ 
with a small force, kept Santa Anna’s powerful reserve at bay. 

General Seott now directed a similar movement 
against Cherubusco. Santa Anna advanced; and the 
whole region became a battle-field, under the eye and 
control of the American commander-in-chief. The 
invaders dealt blow after blow successfully. Antonio 
yielded, Churubusco was taken, and Santa Anna aban- 
doned the field and fled to the capital. It was a 
memorable day in Mexico. An army, thirty thou- 
sand strong, had been broken up by another less than 
one third its strength in numbers; and at almost 
every step the Americans were successful. Full four 
thousand of the Mexicans were killed or wounded, 
three thousand were made prisoners, and thirty seven 
pieces of cannon were taken, all in one day. The 
Americans lost, in killed and wounded, almost eloven 
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Anna was defeated. On the 18th of October he was again defeated at Atlixco, 
and there his troops deserted him. Before the close of October, he was a 
fugitive, stripped of every commission, and seeking safety, by flight, to the 
shores of the Gulf’ ‘The president of the Mexican Congress assumed provis- 
ional authority ; and on the 2d of February, 1848, that body concluded a treaty 
of peace, with commissioners of the United States at Gaudaloupe Hidalgo. 
This treaty was finally agreed to by both governments, and on the 4th of July 
following, President Polk proclaimed it. [t stipulated the evacuation of Mex- 
ico by the American army, within three months ; the payment of three millions 
of dollars in hand, and twelve millions of dollars, in four annual instalments, 
by the United States to Mexico, for the territory acquired by conquest; and in 
addition, to assume debts due certain citizens of the United States to the 
amount of three millions five hundred thousand dollars, It also fixed bound- 
aries, and otherwise adjusted matters in dispute, New Mexico and California 
now became Territories of the United States. 

Daring the same month that a treaty of peace was signed at Gaudaloupe 
Hidalgo, a man employed by Captain Sutter, who owned a mill twenty-five 
miles up the American fork of the Sacramento River, discovered gold. It was 
very soon found in other localities, and during the summer, rumors of the fact 
reached the United States. These rumors assumed tangible form in President 
Polk’s message in December, 1848 ; and at the beginning of 1849, thousands 
were on their way to the landof gold. Around Cape Horn, across the Isthmus 
of Panama, and over the great central plains of the continent, men went by 
hundreds; and far and wide in California, the precious metal was found. From 
Europe and South America, hundreds flocked thither; and the Chinese came 
also from Asia, to dig gold. The dreams of the early Spanish voyagers,* and 
those of the English who sought gold on the coasts of Labrador,’ and up the 
rivers in the middle of the continent,* have been more than realized. Emigrants 
yet [1867] continue to go thither, and the gold seems inexhaustible.* 

The war with Mexico, and the settlement of the Oregon boundary question* 
with Great Britain, were the most prominent events, having o relation to for- 
eign powers, which distinguished Mr. Polk's administration. Two measures of 
a domestic character, appear prominently among many others which mark his 
administration as full of activity. These were the establishment of an inde- 
pendent treasury system,” by which the national revenues are collected in gold 
and silver, or treasury notes, without the aid of banks; and a revision of the 
tariff laws in 1846, by which protection to American manufacturers was 
lessened. It was during the last year of his administration that Wisconsin was 
admitted [May 29, 1848] into the Union of States, making the whole number 
thirty. Atabout this time, the people of the Union were preparing for another 
presidential election. The popularity which General Taylor had gained by his 
brilliant victories in Mexico, caused him to be nominated for that exalted sta~ 
tion, in many parts of the Union, even before he returned home;* and he was 
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chosen to be a candidate for that office, by s national convention held at Phila- 
delphia in June, 1848. His opponent was General Lewis Cass, of Michigan, 
now [1856] United States senator from that State.' General Taylor was 
elected by a large majority, with Millard Fillmore, of New York, as Vico- 
President, 


CHAPTER XIII. 
TAYLOR'S ADMINISTRATION, [1849—1850,] 


Tur 4th of March, 1849, was Sunday, and the inauguration of Zachary 
Taylor, the twelfth President of the United States, did not take place until the 
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next day. Again people had gathered at the Federal city from all parts of 
the Union, and the day being pleasant, though cloudy, a vast concourse were 
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assembled in front of the eastern portico of the capitol, long before the appointed 
hour for the interesting ceremonies. In a clear and distinct voice, he pro- 
nounced his inaugural address, and then took the oath of office administered by 
Chief Justice Taney, On the following day he nominated his cabinet officers,’ 
and the appointments were immediately confirmed by the Senaté. With the 
heart of a true patriot and honest man, Taylor entered upon his responsible 
duties with a sincere desire to serve bis country as faithfully in the cabinet, as 
he had done in the field.* He had the sympathies of a large majority of the 
people with him, and his inauguration was the promise of great happiness and 
prosperity for the country. 

When President Taylor entered upon the duties of his office, thousands of 
adventurers were flocking to California from all parts of the Union, and ele- 
ments of a new and powerful State were rapidly gathering there. Statesmen 
and politicians perceived the importance of the new Territory, and soon the 
question whether slavery should have a legal existence there, became an absorb- 
ing topic in Congress and among the people. The inhabitants of California 
decided the question for themselves. In August, 1849, General Riley, the 
military Governor of the Territory, established a sort of judiciary by proclama- 
tion, with Peter H. Burnet as Chief Justice. Before that time there was no 
statute law in California. By proclamation, also, Governor Riley summoned 
a convention of delegates to meet at Monterey, to form a State Constitution. 
Before it convened, the inhabitants in convention at San Francisco, voted 
against slavery ; and the Constitution, prepared and adopted at Monterey, on 
the first of September, 1849, excluded slavery from the Territory, forever. 
Thus came into political form the crude elements of a State, the birth and 
maturity of which seems like 1 dream. All had been accomplished within 
twenty months from the time when gold was discovered near Sutter's Mill. 

Under the Constitution, Edward Gilbert and G. H. Wright, were elected 
delegates for California in the National House of Representatives; and the State 
Legislature, at its first session, elected John Charles Fremont* and William M. 
Gwinn, United States senators. When the latter went to Washington, they 
carried their Constitution with them, and presented a petition (February, 
1850] asking for the admission of that Territory into the Union as a free and 
independent State.t The article of the Constitution which excluded slavery, 
became a cause for violent debates in Congress, and of bitter sectional feeling 
in the South against the people of the North. The Union, so strong in 
the hearts of the people, was shaken to its center, and prophets of evil 
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predicted its speedy dissolution, As in 1832,' there were menaces of secession 
from the Union, by Southern representatives, and never before did civil war 
appear so inevitable. Happily for the country, some of the ablest statesmen 
and patriots the Republic had ever gloried in, were members of the national 
Legislature, at that time, and with consummate skill they directed and con- 
trolled the storm. In the midst of the tumult and alarm in Congress, and 
throughout the land, Henry Clay again’ appeared as the potent peace-maker 
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between the Hotspurs of the North and South; and on the 25th of January, 
1850, he offered, in the Senate a plan of compromise which met the difficulty. 
Bleven days afterward [Vebruary 5, 1850] he spoke nobly in defense of his 
plan, denounced secession as treason, and implored his countrymen to make 
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every sacrifice but honor, in support of the Union. Mr. Clay's plan was 
warmly seconded by Daniel Webster ;* and other senators approving of compro- 
mise, submitted propositions. Finally, on motion of Senator Foote of Missis- 
sippi, a committee of thirteen was appointed to consider the various plans and 
report a bill. The committee consisted of six northern and six southern sen- 
ators, and these chose the thirteenth. The Senate appointed Mr. Clay chairman 
of the committee, and on the 8th of May following, he reported a bill, It was 
discussed for four months, and on the 9th of September, each measure included 
in the bill having been thoroughly considered separately, the famous 
mise Act of 1850, having passed both Touses of Congress, became a law. 
Because several measures, distinct in their ohjects, were embodied in the act, it 
is sometimes known as the ‘‘Omnibus Bill.” The most important stipulations 
of the act were, Ist. That California should be admitted into the Union as 
State, with its anti-slavery Constitution, and its territorial extent from Oregon 
to the Mexican possessions; 2d. That the vast country cast of California, con- 
taining the Mormon settlements near the Great Salt Lake,’ should be erected 
into a Territory called Utah, without mention of slavery ; 3d. That New Mex- 
ico should be erected into a Territory, within satisfactory boundaries, and with- 
out any stipulations respecting slavery, and that ten millions of dollars should 
be paid to Texas from the National treasury, in purchase of her claims; 4th, 
‘That the slave-trade in the District of Columbia should be abolished; 5th. A 
law providing for the arrest in the northern or free States, and return to their 
masters, of all slaves who should exeape from bondage. The last measure of 
the Compromise Act produced wide-spread dissatisfaction in the Free-labor 
States; and the execution, evasion, and violation of the law, in several 
instances, have led to serious disturbances and much bitter sectional feeling. 
While the great Compromise question was under discussion, the nation was 
called to lament the loss of its Chief Magistrate. President Taylor was seized 
with a malady, similar in its effects to cholera, which terminated his earthly 
career on the 9th of July, 1850. In accordance with the provisions of the 
Constitution,* he was immediately succeeded in office by 
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who, on the 10th of July, took the outh to '‘ preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.” President Taylor's cabinet resigned; but 
the new President, with great delicacy, declined to consider their resighations 
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until after the obsequies of the deceased President had been performed. At his 
request, they remained in office until the 15th of the month, when President 
Fillmore appointed new heads of the departments.' 

‘Tho sdministration of President Taylor had been brief, but it was distin- 





guished by events intimately connected, as we shall observe, by men and 
measures, with the late Civil War. One of these was an invasion of Cuba by a 
force under General Lopez, a native of that island, which was organized and 
officered in the United States, in violation of existing neutrality laws. It waa 
said that the native Cubans were restive under the rule of Spanish Governor- 
Generals,’ and that a desire for independence burned in the hearts of many of 
the best men there. Lopez was ranked among these, and, in forming this 
invading expedition, he counted largely upon this feeling for co-operation. a 
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landed st Cardenas on the 19th of April, 1850, expecting to be joined by some 
of the Spanish troops and native Cubans, and by concerted aetion to overturn 
the Government. But the people and troops did not co-operate with him, and 
he returned to the United States to prepare for a more formidable expedition. 
We shall meet him again presently. 
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During Taylor’s administration, one State was formed and three Territories 
were organized; and preparations were made for establishing other local 
governments within the domain of the United States. That State was 
California, and the Territories were of those of New Mexico, Utah, and Minne- 
sota.’ The greater portion of the inhabitants of Utah are of the religious sect 
called Mormons, who, after suffering much in Missouri and Illinois, from their 
opposers, left those States in 1848, and penetrated the deep wilderness in the 
interior of our continent; and near the Great Salt Lake, in the midst of the 
savage Utah tribes, they have built a large city, made extensive plantations, 
and founded an empire almost as large, in territorial extent, as that of 





2 Minnesota (sky-colored water) ia the Indian name of the river St, Poter, the largest tributary 
of the Mississippi, in that region. It was part of tho vast Territory of Louisiana, and was organ- 
ized in March, 1849, An embryo village, twelve milex below tho Falls of St. Anthony, named 
St. Paul, was made the capital, and in oss than ten years it contained more than ton thousand 
souls, Its growth was unprecedented, even in the wonderful progreas of other cities of the West, 
and at one time it promised to apcedily equal Chicago in its population. The wholo region of 
‘Minnesota is very attractive ; and it has boen called the New Boyland of tho West. 
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rennial pasturage, and the soil is exceedingly fertile. Wild game abounds in 
the mountains; the streams are filled with excellent fish; the climate is 
delightful at all seasons of the year; and “breathing is a real luxury.” 
Southward, over the rim of the great basin, is a fine cotton-growing region, 
into which the Mormons are Penetrating. The vast hills and mountain slopes 
present. the finest pasturage in the world for sheep, alpacas, and goats. The 
water-power of the whole region isimmense. TIron-mines everywhere abound, 
and in the Green river basin, there are inexhaustible beds of coal. Tn these 
great natural resources and defenses, possessed by & people of such indomitable 
energy and perseverance as the Mormons have shown, we see the vital ele- 
ments of a powerful mountain nation, in proportions, in the heart of our conti- 
nent, and in the direct pathway from the Atlantic to the Pacific States, that 
may yet play a most important part, for good or for evil, in the destinies of 
our country and of the world. 

The most important measure adopted during the early part of Fijimore’s 
administration was the Compromise Act, already considered.’ During his offi- 
cial career the President firmly supported the measure, and at the close of his 
administration, in the spring of 1853, there seemed to be very little disquie- 
tude in the public mind on the subject Of slavery. That calm was the lull 
before a tempest. The Fugitive Slave Law was so much at variance with the 
spirit of free institutions, Christian ethics, and the civilization of the age, that, 
the hearts of the people of the free-labor States, and of thousands in-the slave- 
labor States, burned with a desire not only to purge the National statute-books 
of that law, but to stay the further spread of slavery over the domain of the 
Republic. That desire, and a determination of the slave-holders to extend the 
area of their labor system, speedily led to terrible results, as we shall observe 
presently. 

Tn the spring of 1851, Congress made important and salutary changes in 
the general post-office laws, chiefly in the reduction of letter postage, fixing 
the rate upon a letter weighing not more than half an ounce, and pre-paid, at 
three cents, to any part of the United States, excepting California and the 
Pacific Territories. The exception was afterward 
abandoned, At the same time, electro-magnetic tele- 
graphing had become quite perfect; and by means of 
the subtile agency of electricity, communications were 
speeding over thousands of miles of iron wire, with 
the rapidity of lightning. The establishment of this 
instantancous communication between distant points 
ig one of the most important achievements of this age 
of invention and discovery ; and the names of Fulton 
and Morse’ will be forever indissolubly connected in 
the commercial and social history of our republic. 

During the summer of 1851, there was again con- 

) Page 601. 


* In 1832, Professor Samuel F. B, Morse had his attention directed to the experiments of 
Franklin, upon a wire 2 few miles in length on the banks of the Schuylkill, in which the velocity 
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possessions of the United States. Population was pouring into the regions of 
the Northwest, beyond the Mississippi, and crowding the dusky inhabitants of 
the Indian reservations in Minnesota. Negotiations for a cession of those 
lands to the United States were opened. These resulted in the purehase of 
many millions of acres from the Upper and Lower Sioux tribes of Indians,’ 
their removal to another reservation, and the blooming of the wilderness they 
occupied under the hands of the white man. And while intet-emigration was 
seen flowing in a continuous stream in that direction, population was also 
flowing in large volume from Europe, increasing the inhabitants and wealth 
of the country. There had been for some time unwonted activity everywhere, 
and this was one of its many phases. States and Territories were growing. 
Additional representatives in the National Legislature were crowding its halls.* 
‘These were becoming too narrow, and Congress made provision for enlarging 
them. Accordingly, on the 4th of July, 1851, the corner-stone of the addition 
to the National Capitol was laid by the President, with appropriate cere- 
monies,* 

Cireamstances at about the time we are considering, caused a remarkable 
American expedition to the polar regions, Sir John Franklin, an English 
navigator, sailed to that part of the globe, with two vessels, in May, 1845, in 
search of the long-sought northwest passuge from Europe to the West Indies.* 
Years passed by, and no tidings of him came. Expe- 
ditions were sent from England in search of him; 
and in May, 1850, Henry Grinnell, a wealthy mer- 
chant of New York, sent two ships, in charge of Licu- 
tenant De Haven, to assist in the benevolent effort. 
They returned, after remarkable adventures, in the 
autumn of 1851, without success, The effort was 
renewed by the opulent merchant, in connection with 
his government, in 1853, and in May of that year 
two vessels under the command of Elisha Kent Kane, 
M. D., the surgeon of the first expedition, sailed from 
New York, while a similar expedition was sent out 
from England. [Kane and his party made valuable discoveries, among which 
was that of the “open polar sea,” whose existence was believed in by scien 





® x. Kann! 





' Page 31. 

* Each Stato is entitled to two senators, The number of States now [1967] boing thirty- 
eight, the Senate is composed of seventy-six members. The number of Representatives to which 
each State ix entitled, is determined by the number of inhabitants and the ratio of representation. 
‘The present number of the members in the House of Representatives is two hundred and fifty- 
three, including delegates from nine Territories, 

* Note 1, page 388, On the occasion of laying the corner-stone, an oration was inced 
by Daniel Webster, in the course of which he said; “If, therofore, it shall horeafler bo the will 
of God that this structure shall fall from its baso, that its foundations be upturned, and the 
deposit beneath this stone brought to tho eyea of mon, be it them known, that on this day the 
Union of the United States of America stands tlrm—that their Constitution still exists unimpuired, 
and with all its usefulness and glory, growing every day stronger in tho affections of tho great 
body of the American people, and attracting, more and more, the admiration of the world." 

Note yay 47, also page 52, and note 8, me & 

* Elisha Kent Kane was born in Philadelphia, in February, 1822, and he took his fo 

the Moilical University of Peansylyania iu 1843. Ho entered the American nary as 
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tion of the hitherto unrecognized national duties, are important and interesting 
events in the history of our republic, 

Some ill-feeling between Great Britain and the United States was engen- 
dered during the summer of 1852, when the subject of difficulties concerning 
the fisheries' on the coast of British America was brought to the notice of Con- 
gress, and for several months there were indications of a serious disturbance 
of the amicable relations between the two governments, American fishers 
were charged with a violation of the treaty of 1818, which stipulated that they 
should not cast their lines or nets in the bays of the British possessions, exeept 
at a distance of three miles or more from the shore. Now, the British goyern- 
ment claimed the right to draw a line from head-land to head-land of these 
bays, and to exclude the Americans from the waters within that line.” An 
armed naval force was sent to sustain this claim, and American vessels were 
threatened with seizure if they did not comply, The government of the United 
States regarded the assumption as illegal, and two steam-vessels of war 
(Princeton and Fulton) were sent to the coast of Nova Scotia to protect the 
rights of American fishermen. The dispute was amicably settled by mutual 
concessions, in October, 1853, and the cloud passed by. 

During the summer of 1858, another measure of national concern was ma- 
tured and put in operation. The great importance of commercial intercourse 
with Japan, because of the intimate relations which must soon exist between 
our Pacific coast and the Kast Indies, had been felt ever since the foundation 
of Oregon’ and California‘ An expedition, to consist of seven ships of war, 
under the command of Commodore Perry, a brother of the “Hero of Lake 
Erie.” was fitted out for the purpose of carrying a letter from the President 
of the United States to the emperor of Japan, soliciting the negotiation of a 
treaty of friendship and commerce between the two nations, by which the ports 
of the latter should be thrown open to American vessels, for purposes of trade. 
The mission of Commodore Perry was highly successful. He negotiated a 
treaty, by which it was stipulated that ports on different Japanese Islands 
should be open to American commerce ;* that steamers from California to China 
should be furnished with supplies of coals; and that American sailors ship- 
wrecked on the Japanese coasts should receive hospitable treatment. Subse- 


"i and, because his protest was not heeded, he retired from his nt ee eee 
office With Mr, Auguste Belmonte, of New York, Previous to this, Hulseman jasued 
RSI Renee smslany Ost policy. OF ar gareenneny Se tetera eae aa 


that protest was answored, in a masterly manner, in January, 1851, by Mr. Webster, 
tary of State, 

* Pages 47 and 453. 

* This stipulation waa so construed as to allow American fishermen to catch cod within the 
large tuys whore they could easily carcyon their avooations atin greater latance than taree miles 
from any land. Such had been the common practice, without interference, until the assumption 
of exclusive right to thir bays wa prmalealed by th Reith O ay 


to thie, the Dutch tad monepaltind the trade of Jain. ey ay 
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Hampshire, was inaugurated. The latter was nominated for the office by the 
Democratic convention held at Baltimore early in June, 1852, when William 
R, King, of Alabama, was named for the office of Vice-President. At the 
same place, on the 16th of June, Winfield Scott was nominated for President 
and William A. Graham for Vice-President, by a Whig, convention, Tho 
Democratic nominees were elected, but failing health prevented the Vice- 
President taking his seat, He died in April, 1863, at the age of sixty-eight 
years, 





a 





CHAPTER XIV. 
PIERCE'S ADMINISTRATION, [1853—1867.] 


A vrrvasa sleet filled the air on the 4th of March, 1853, when Franklin 
Pieree,' the fourteenth President of the United States, stood upon the rude 





platform of New Hampshire pine, erected for the purpose over the steps of the 
eastern portico of the Federal capitol, and took the oath of office, administered 
by Chief Justice Taney. The military display on that occasion was larger 





) Franklin Piorce was born at Hillaborongh, New Hampshire, in November, 1804. He is the 
son of Genoral Benjamin Pierce, an activo officer in the old War or Independence, and one of the 
most useful men in New Hampshire. In 1820, when sixteen years of age, young Pierce became 
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came was steadily recognized by that of the United States as the legitimate 
government of Mexico, and, diplomatically, Maximilian was unknown to it. 

The earlier portion of Pierce’s administration was distinguished by impor- 
tant explorations by sea and land, in the interest of American commerce, The 
acquisition of California, and the marvelous rapidity with which it was filling 
with an enterprising population, opened to 
the yiew of statesmen an immense commer- 
cial interest on the Paeifie coast, which de- 
manded the most liberal legislation. Con- 
gress seems to have comprehended the 
importance of the matter, and under its 
authority four armed vessels and a supply- 
ship sailed [May, 1853] from Norfolk, under 
Captain Ringgold, for the eastern coast of 
Asia, by the way of Cape Horn, Its chief’ ob- 
ject was a thorough exploration of those regions of the Pacific Ocean which it was 
then evident would soon be traversed between the ports of our own western 
frontier and the East Indies; also of the whaling-grounds of the Kamtchatka 
Sea and Behring’s Straits, on the borders of which the United States pur- 
chased from Russia, in 1867, at the cost of $7,200,000 in gold, a large and 
important territory. Steamships had then just commenced making stated 
and regular voyages from California to China and Japan. 

While the expedition just mentioned was away, plans were maturing for 
the construction of one or more railways across the continent, to connect, by a 
continuous line of transportation, the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
authorized surveys for such road or roads, and by midsummer [1853] four 
expeditions were fitted out for the purpose—one to explore from the upper 
waters of the Mississippi, at St. Paul, to Puget’s Sound, on the Pacific; another 
to cross the continent from the Mississippi, along a line adjacent to the thirty- _ 
sixth parallel of latitude; another from the Mississippi, by way of the Great 
Salt Lake, in Utah; and a fourth from some point on the Lower Mississippi to 
the coast of Southern California, at San Pedro, Los Angelos, or San Diego. 
These expeditions performed their duties well,in the midst of great hardships,’ 
and over one of the routes then explored, called the Central, which tray- 
erses Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, Nevada and California, a railway 
was completed in May, 1869. Who can estimate the effect of these 
gigantic operations upon the destiny of our Republic, so connected in 
commercial relations with that “Farther India’ whose wealth the civilized 
world so long coveted ? 





AS OOAN STRAMSITIP, 





1 At tho time these explorations were on, Colonel Fremont (eee 488) 
head of 2 similar party among the the Heap Sov rien i ris 
Great Salt Lake, was in Sg ff Captain Gunnison, of the National army. Ho found 


the Indians hostile when is sosecuaiid they Mporaae contin aed the Wasatch 
mountains they fell the explorers and killed a number of them, including the leader, 
Fremont's ‘readfully for for jag bn the elem of deep snow. For forty-five 


days they fed on the ment of exhausted mul w, ond particle 
even the entrails! ph ead py lca lg poled ny in Fobruaey, 1664, Id 
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While the government was putting forth its energies in preparing the way 
for the triumph of American commerce, private enterprise was busy in the 
promotion of general industry, and in the noble work of international fraternity 
in the great interest of Labor. In the year 1851, an immense building, com- 
posed of iron and glass, was created in Hyde Park, London, under royal 
patronage, for the purpose of giving an exhibition of the results of the industry 
Mall nations, It was a World’s Fair, and representatives of every civilized 
nation on the globe were there mingling together as brothers of one family, and 
all equally interested in the perfection of each other's productions, The idea 
was one of great moral grandeur, for it set an insignia of dignity upon labor, 
hitherto withheld by those who bore scepters and orders. There men of all 
nations and creeds received a lesson upon the importance of brotherhood among 
the children of men, such as the pen and tongue could not teach, For the 
conception and consummation of that noble work, mankind will forever revere 
its author, Prince Albert, the husband of Queen Victoria. The enterprise was 
repeated in this country in 1853, when, at the expense of the money and 
energy of private republicans, a 
N}] « Crystal Palace” was built and 
{| a “World's Fair” was held in 

| the city of New York. It was. 

opened in July of that year, with 
P| imposing ceremonies, led by the 
{| Chief Magistrate of the nation." 
| The emperor of the French has 
twice imitated the act of the 
le | }] British queen and her consort, 
During the spring and summer 
of 1867, an immense * World’s 
Fair” was open in Paris. These are important historical events, for they 
mark a new and most promising epoch in the annals of mankind. History 
often has better stories to tell than those of wars and military conquests, and 
the rise and fall of dynasties and empires. 












OUYSTAL PALACE IN NEW TORR. 





* On that ocension, a prayer was made by Dr. Wainwright, provisional bishop of the Protest 
ant Episcopal Church in the diocese of New York (since deceased); an address was pronounced 
by Theodore Sedgwick, prosident of the Association by which the building was erected; and on 
the 16th of the month, a grand entertainmont was given by the directors to distinguished 
aimong whom were the President of the United States and members of his cabinet, Sir Charles 
Lyell, tho eminent English geologist, and others, 

One of the speakers on that cevasion [Elihu Bonk said: “Worthy of the grandest circum. 
stances which could be thrown around a human assembly, worthy of this occasion and a Lundred 
like this, is that beautiful idea, the coronation of Labor. * * * Not American labor, not 
British labor, nos French labor, not the labor of the New World or the Qld, but the labor of mun- 
kind as one undivided brotherhood—labor as the oldest, the noblest fie, pce of dety and 
humanity." And Rev. E. H, Chapin closed with tho beantiful invocation: “O! genius of Art, fll 
us with the inspiration of atill highor and more gpiritual beauty, Of instruments of invention, 

onr dominion over reality. Let fron and fire become as blood and rousele, and in thie 
electric net-work lot heart and brain inclose tho world with truth and sympathy. And thou, 
‘Of beautiful dome of light, suggestive of che brooding future, the fature of human love and divine 
communion, expand and spread above the tribes of men s canopy broad os tho varth, and glorious 


as the upper heaven. 
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When the Thirty-third Congress assembled, on the first Monday in Decem- 
ber, 1853, a greater degree of good feeling seemed to prevail among the mem- 
bers than had been exhibited for the several preceding years, when the chief 
topics of their deliberations were connected with the subject of Slavery. The 
country was at peace and amity with all the world, as a general proposition,’ 
and the people looked to their representatives for the conception and udoption 
of measures for the public welfare, which the circumstances of the nation 
required, The construction of a railway across the continent was expected to 
absorb much of their attention. Important treaties were pending between our 
government and those of Mexico and Central America, concerning territory 
and inter-oceanic communications across the Isthmus between North and South 
America; also concerning boundary-lines in the region of New Mexico and 
California. 

There was an interest, too, far away in the Pacific, that demanded serious 
consideration. The government of the Sandwich Islands was then making 
earnest overtures for annexing that ocean empire to our republic. This was a 
matter of great moment, for these Islands are destined to be of rast impor 
tance in the operations of the fature commerce of the Pacific Ocean. A large 
majority of the white people there are Americans by birth; and the govern- 
ment, in all its essential operations, is controlled by Americans, notwithstand- 
ing the ostensible ruler is a native sovereign. The consuls of France and 





of thom became naturalized citizens—that is, due Pei te ga ges 
hs Ggencintion and laya of the United Butea, and to petionn ithfully all the duties of a citizen, 
‘One of these, named Martin Koszta, a native of Hungary, had such steps. While engaged 


Lowt against the proceedings oo 
Teena, vho Austrian minister at Washington, demanded 
an apology, or other from our government, one re tiee d Rae 
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a title to it in fee, without being required to pay any thing for it, This bill 
was discussed in both Houses for several weeks; and finally an amendment, 
graduating the prices of all the public lands, was s adopted i in its stead." The 
public mind had become comparatively tranquil when, on the oth of May 
[1854], the Nebraska bill was again called up in the House of Representatives, 
It became the absorbing subject for discussion. During a fortnight, violent 
debates, with great acrimony of feeling, occurred, and on one occasion there 
was a session of thirty-six consecutive hours’ duration, when an adjournment 
took place in the midst of great confusion. The country, meanwhile, was 
much excited, for the decision of the question was one of great moment in its 
relation to the future. While it was pending the suspense became painfal, 
But it did not last long. The final question was taken on the 22d, and the 
Dill was passed by a vote of one hundred and thirteen to one hundred, Three 
days afterward [May 25], the Senate agreed to it as it came from the House 
by a vote of thirty-five to thirteen, and it received the signature of the Presi- 
dent on-the last day of May.* 

New. difficulties with the Spanish authorities of Cuba* appeared, while the 
Nebraska subject was under discussion. Under cover of some pretense, the 
American steamship, Black Warrior, was seized in the harbor of Havana 
[February 28, 1854], and the vessel and cargo were declared confiseated. The 
outrage was so flagrant, that a proposition was immediately submitted to the 
lower House of Congress to suspend the neutrality laws, and compel the 
Hayana officials to behave properly, Under the provisions of such laws, any 
number of citizens of the United States, who may be engaged in hostilities 

against Spain, would forfeit the protection of their government, and become 
Table to punishment for a violation of law. It was on this account that Crit- 
tenden and his party were shot at Havana,' without the right of claiming the 
interference of the government of the United States in their behalf. The Presi- 
dent sent a special messenger to the government at Madrid, with instructions” 
to the American minister to demand immediate redress, in the form of indem- « 
nity to the owners of the Black Warrior, But the Spanish government justi- 
fied the act of the Cuban authorities, when such formal demand was made. In 


"It provided that all lands which bad been in market ten years should be subject to entry at 
one dollar per acro; fifteen years, at seventy-five cents; and so on, in the same ratio—those 
had beon fn market for thirty yoars being offered at twolve and a half cents, It also pro- 
that every person availing himsele of the act should make affidavit that be entered the 
for his own use; and no one could acquire more than three hundred and twenty acres, or 
quarter-sections. 

A few days after the final passage of the Nebraska bill, the city of Boston was made a 
of great excitement, nape ies able recs Rees ee ity-marshal was shot 

ead) thesia ae United troops from Rhode Island were employed to sustain the officers 
een a een military force was detailed, to assist in the protection of the court and the 
Valea until the yeas in the case should be completed, The United States 
loner decided in favor of the claimant of vod lave, and hie was sree agh ol to Virginia by a 
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rament vessol. This commotion in Boston is known a8 name of the 
pars Lata Duras: 
thas are ngrosnmta (el oxisting) made betweon the governments of the United Stal 

and Old Spain, to remain neutral or inactive, when either party should engage in war ess 
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While the good name of the government, was suffering at the hands of 
unfaithful citizens, who were plotting mischief against its weaker neighbors, 
- some salutary measures were adopted which gaye a little relief to the picture 
of that dark period in our history, While a conspiracy for obliterating the 
boundary-line between the United States and Mexico, by blotting out the 
nationality of the latter, was fast ripening, the two governments successfully 
negotiated a treaty by which that boundary was defined andfixed. The treaty 
‘was ratified carly in 1854, and it was agreed that the decision of the commis- 
sioners appointed to run the boundary should be final. By that treaty the 
United States were to be released from all obligations imposed by the treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo,’ to defend the Mexican frontier against the Indians, 
and as a consideration for this release, and for the territory ceded by Mexico, 
the United States agreed to pay to the latter ten millions of dollars—seven 
millions on the ratification of the treaty, and the remainder as soon as the 
boundary-line should be established. These conditions were complied with, 
and a good understanding between the two governments has over since 
existed. 

At about the same time, a reciprocity treaty was negotiated between the 
United States and Great Britain, which lowered, and in some instances effaced, 
the barriers to free commerce between the British provinces in America and 
our Republic. It provided that the fisheries of the provinces, excepting those 
of Newfoundland, should be open to American citizens ; that disputes respect- 
ing fisheries should be settled by arbitration; that the British should have a 
right to participate in the American fisheries as far as the 36th degree of north 
latitude, and that there should be free commerce between the provinces and 
the United States, in flour, breadstuffs, fruits, fish, animals, lumber, and a 
variety of natural productions in their unmanufuctured state, Ii stipulated 
that the St. Lawrence River and the Canadian canals should be thrown open 
to American vessels; and the United States government agreed to urge the 
respective States to admit British vessels into their canals, upon similar terms. 
This treaty was submitted to the provincial Legislatures, and to the govern- 
ments of the contracting powers, and was ratified by all. The arrangement 
was terminated, in accordance with the provisions of the treaty, early in 1866. 

When the Fugitive Slave Law began to bear the bitter fruit which its 
author, James M. Mason, of Virginia, desired and expected ;’ when the Kansas- 





ess reticent of the conspirators avowed, wus to bo human slavery. A secret association, known 
aa the Order of the Lone Star, grey eubsequently organized as its successor, whose mem. 
‘bers were called Knights of the Golden Circle, were formed for the purpose of corray oe 
and carrying out the iniquitous design, The lattor played a conspicuous part in the Civil War 
broke out in 1861, ax the secret friends and efficiont allies of the conspirators, who were 


poe eee the Republic, 
eer * Page 47. 
® Senator Mason, one of the most unscrupulous of the conepiratora w! about the late 
‘Civil War, was the nuthor of this Act. The writer was informed by a acquaintance of 
Mason's, at Winchester, that the Senator declared to him that he made the law as obnoxious aa 
possible to the Of the Free-Labor States, in order that it should excite universal 


disgust 
and opposit ich violations of it, and a general refusal with its unchristian 
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a large tract of the territory had been granted by the Mosquito king to two 
British subjects,' and upon this, by arrangement, the emigrants, led by Colonel 
H. L. Kinney, proceeded to settle, The government of Ni 

against this invasion of that State, in violation of the neutrality laws of the 
United States. The Nicaraguan minister at Washington called the attention 
of our government to the subject [January 16, 1855], and especially to the fact 
of the British claim to political jurisdiction there, and urged that the United 
States, while asserting the “ Monroe doctrine” as a correct political dogma, 
¢ould not sanction the act complained of, as it was done under guarantees of 
British authority, Our government, as a matter of policy, interfered, but with 
a mildness that allowed the emigration scheme to go on, and assume more for- 
midable proportions and aspects, 

An agent of the conspirators, named William Walker, who had already, with 
a few followers, invaded the State of Sonora, Mexico, from California, and been 
repulsed, reappeared on the theater in connection with Kinney, who invited 
him to assist him “in improving the lands and developing the mineral 
resources” of his grant on Lake Nicaragua. Ostensibly for that purpose, 
Walker left San Francisco with three hundred men, and arrived on the coast 
of Nicaragua on the 27th of June. He cast off all disguise the next day, and 
attempted to capture the town of Rivas, believing that one of the factions 
opposed to the Nicaraguan government, which he proposed to unite himself 
with, would aid in his scheme, In this he was mistaken. Even one hundred 
and fifty Central Americans, who had joined him, under General Castillon, 
deserted when they saw the forces of Nicaragua approaching. It was with 
great difficulty that Walker and his followers retreated to the coast and 
escaped in a schooner. 

Walker, who appears to have been the special favorite of Jefferson Davis, 
the chief leader in the late attempt to destroy our Republic, and who was then 
the Secretary of War, and ruling spirit in President Pierce’s cabinet, was not 
allowed to remain idle, for the scheme to open Central America to the slave 
system of our Southern States* was to be consummated as far as possible while 
Dayis was in power in the government, and could procure official sanction to 
the practical operations of the doctrine of the “Ostend Circular,” Walker 
accordingly made his appearance again on the soil of Nicaragua, with armed 
followers, in August; and on the 5th of September following [1855] the 








* For some time tho British had boon endeavoring to obtain a controlling influence in this 
Tegion, and had induced the chief of tho Meaquito nation to popes ity independent 

the State of cia 

* While, so carly as 1850, Davis and his fellow-conspirators wero evidently fostering the 
schome for seizing Cuba, that it might become a part of the slave em; Fstorrie alluded to, they 
appear to hare been oh bt Si of the Central American Fans bares apo 
and in this aaa Veter friends of er and the slaye-holding interests in the 
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Roman Catholic priest named Vigil, was cordially received by President 
Pierce and his cabinet, Thus strengthened, Walker ruled with a high hand, 
offending commercial nations by his interference with trade. The other Cen- 
tral American States coalesced against him, when he declared all their ports in 
a state of blockade; and he performed other acts which showed his innate 
weakneas, and led to his ruin, 

For about two years Walker held possession of Nicaragua by hard strug- 
gling, but the combined power of the other states finally crushed him. On 
the 20th of May, 1857, he was compelled to surrender two hundred men, the 
remnant of his army, at Rivas, and by the interposition of Commodore Davis, 
of our navy, then on that coast, he and a few of his followers were brought 
away unharmed. So soon as he arrived at New Orleans, he commenced fit- 
ting out another Nicaraguan expedition. He left there in November, 1857, 
and on the 25th of that month he landed at Puenta Arenas, where Commodore 
Paulding, of our navy, seized him [Dec. 3] and two hundred and thirty-two of 
his followers, and took Walker to New York as a prisoner. James Buchanan 
was then President of the United States. He privately commended Pauld- 
ing’s act,’ but “for prudential reasons,” he said—that is, to avoid giving offense 
to the slavery propagandists—he publicly condemned the Commodore, in a 
special message to Congress [January 7, 1858], for thus “ violating the sove- 
reignty of foreign country!” He declined to hold Walker as a prisoner, 
and then that willing agent of Dayis and his fellow-conspiratora were allowed 
to freely traverse the slave-labor States, preaching a new crusade against Cen- 
tral America, and collecting funds for the purpose of a new invasion. Walker 
sailed from Mobile with a third expedition, and was arrested off the mouths of 
the Mississippi, but only for having left port without a clearance! He was 
tried by the United States Court at New Orleans and acquitted, when he 
recommenced operations, went again to Central America, made much mischief, 
and was finally captured and shot at Truxillo. Thus ended one of the first 
acts in the bloody drama of the late Rebellion. 

While these fillibustering movements were in progress on our Southern 
frontier, the attention of the government was called to other important matters, 
Among these was a war by the Indians upon the white settlers in the Territo- 
ries of Oregon and Washington, on the Pacific coast, toward the close of 1855, 
caused, in a great measure, by the bad conduct of government agents and 
speculators; and probably in a measure by the machinations of their English 
neighbors* United States troops were sent to suppress hostilities, but they 
failed to accomplish it. They were defeated in battle, and not long afterward 


' Oral statement to the anthor by Commodore Tatnall (late of the United States Navy), at 
Sackett’s Harbor, New pe aEy, 1860. Tatnall much indignation at this dis- 
graceful conduct of the it, 80 caleulated to de lize the public service, and said :—"* Few 
‘of as will be likely to do our duty hereafter for fear of punishmont, by public censure, while tho 
hand that inflicts it gives us a cortificate of Haale a ot 

* Circumstances seemed to give the of ji to the suspicion, that the ear were 
2 ag ea ah re ata an peer pray na pee rap ard 
who had married Indian women, who were desirous of monopolizing the fur-trade of that 
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‘tion was scarcely uttered, when positive action proceeded to answer it, ‘The 
slave power, complacently viewing its conquests, and the abjectness of its cap- 
tives in its presence,’ had no doubt of its supremacy, for on the surface of 
society there seemed to be only slight ripples to indicate the agitation of serious 
opposition, So it sounded the trumpet for battle, and the newly organized 
‘Territory of Kansas was its chosen field of conflict. 

The iniquitous Fugitive Slave Act, and the aggressions and arrogance of 
the slave power, had aroused the Christian manhood of the nation, and the 
‘Champion of Wrong, to its utter astonishment, saw the gauntlet it had cast 
down immediately taken up boldly by the Champion of Right. The latter 
commenced the contest with the peaceful weapon of the ballot-box, 
emigration began to flow in a copious stream from the free-labor States, and 
especially from New England, into the new Territory. It was obvious that the 
settlers there from those States would soon out-vote those from the slave-labor 
States, and the dominant power thus far, alarmed and exasperated, began to 
organize physical forces in Missouri, to counteract the moral forces of its oppo- 
nent, if necessary. Combinations were formed under varions titles, and both 
parties founded settlements and planted the seeds of towns.* The government 
put forth its strength in that direction in October, 1854, when A, H. Reeder, 
appointed Governor of the Territory, arrived, and took measures for the elec- 
tion of a territorial legislature, 

With the clection of members for a legislature, at the close of March, 1855, 
the le in Kansas fairly commenced. The men from the Free-labor States 
plainly ived that they must coutend against fraud and violence in every 
form. The Missouri slave-holders were prepared to go into the Territory and 
secure the election of men in sympathy with them. Already in November 
[1854], when a delegate to Congress was elected, out of nearly twenty-nine 
hundred votes cast, over seventeen hundred were put in by Missourians who 





‘Merchants having a large “Southern trade,” have confessed that for some time before the 
rode aaah nego Ne legal aboen maging ty ryan tay York Tribune, and sim- 
lar pul that advocated the rightoousuoss of freedom for all, to be seen in their stores 
when their “Southern” customors woro there! 


eA wore rospoctiv called “Social Band,” “Friend's Society," “Blue Lodge,” "The 

Sons of the South,” gill paceey ae ts ao a 1864, oF about two wooks ater te 

Tepeal of the Missouri Compromise Act, an “ Bini Bociety,” under an act of incorporae 

the ure of Us, in A, sete when tho cloud of difficulty was 

rere ey formed in Boston, and was efficicnt in scuding settlers to Kansas. This move- 

poo cen wie eae rived Ca eran wo fot he war 

ee dee 1, Ben ene that woe wine lat oe wee the associations 

resend when by proslarery citizens in 

sas, to oe feo ae eshiontte ase ae Reena ie egies to settle thes= 

~! cred tho auspices of the Northern Emigrant Society." They recommended slave-holders 
<r The etter free Frociobor aioe founded the Vowns of Lawrence, Topeka, Boson 

sett 0 States towns wrence, 
Thoee from pay ae 


Misson! 
‘wont over Into selected a tract of land, and put a mark upon it, for the of 
Mi port of ipes-ontpicn gail to Sh east HAR, os Bae Dipeiing, Nee VRL A 
we will afford protection to no abolitionist as a settler of this Territory. That we 
Ln iol: as existing in this Territory, and advise slave-holders 
thelr property as as ‘ 
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was nominated for delegate in place of Whitfield, and was elected by the 
legal votes of the Territory. "On the 23d of the same month a convention of 
the same party, chosen by the settlers, assembled at Topeka and formed a con- 
stitution, which was approved by the legal votes of the Territory, whereby 
Kansas should become a Free-labor State, and under this they asked for the 
admission of their Territory into the Union a& such, By this act » portion of 
the strife between freedom and slavery for supremacy in Kansas was now 
transferred to Washington City. There Reeder and Whitfield contested the 
claim of each to a seat. In the mean time ¢lections had been held [January 
17, 1856] under the new State Constitution, and matters seemed dark for the 
pro-slavery party in that State, when President Pierce gave them comfort by 
sending in a special message to Congress [January 24], in which he represented 
the action of the legal citizens of Kansas in forming a State Constitution as 
rebellion ! 

All through the spring of 1856, violence and bloodshed prevailed in Kansas. 
Seeing the determination of the actual settlers to maintain their rights, armed 
men flocked into the Territory from the Slave-labor States, and, under pretext 
of compelling submission to the laws of the illegal Legislature, they roamed 
over the land, committing excesses of every kind.’ Finally, Congress sent a 
committee of investigation* to Kansas, whose majority made a report on the 
~ Ist of July [1856], in which the political action of the legal voters of Kansas 
was fully vindicated, and the frauds by which the pro-slavery Legislature had 
been chosen, and Whitfield elected a delegate, had been fully exposed. The 
Missouri member of the committee dissented from the report, and the mission 
failed to produce positive action, to the great disappointment of the country. 

As the autamn advanced, and the time for the election of a President of the 
Republic drew nigh, that question so absorbed public attention, that troubles 
in Kansas almost ceased. There were now three distinct political parties, and 
three candidates for the Chief Magistracy were before the people. A new and 
powerful party, composed chiefly of the opponents of the extension and exist- 
ence of slavery, had lately appeared. It was formed of men of every political 
creed, who were willing to cut loose from old organizations for the purpose of 
opposing the scheme of the slave-holders, and the leaders of the party of which 
President Pierce was the head, to make slavery a national instead of a sectional 
institution. This was called the Republican purty. In the autumn of 1856, it 
had assumed vast proportions in the Free-labor States, and was kindly regarded 
by large numbers of patriotic men in the Slave-labor States. ‘There was another 
powerful political organization, known as the American or Know-Nothing party, 
whose proceedings were at first insecret, Its chief bond of union was opposition 
to foreign influence and the denunciation of Roman Catholicism in our political 





7 A regiment of reckless y men, from South Carolina and Georgia, entered the Territory, 
under a man named Buford, in spring of 1856, for the purpose, as they said, of making 
‘Kansas a Slave-labor State at all hazards. These, with armed men under Atchison, Stringfellow, 
and other ruffians, traversed the Territory, executing their wicked wills at pleagure, without even 
# rebuke from the Executive of the nation. 

S * Composed of William A. Howard, of Michigan, John Sherman, of Ohio, and Mordecai Oliver, 


ot 
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CHAPTER XV. 
BUOHANAN'’S ADMINISTRATION. [1857—1801.] 


James Bucnanay,’ the fifteenth President of the Republic, took the oath 
of office at Washington City on the 4th of March, 1857, It was administered 
to him by the venerable Roger B. Taney, the Chief Justice of the United 





States. Among the spectators on that occasion was a citizen who bore a near® 


relationship to the great Washington, and who had been present at the inaugu- 





* James Buchanan was bom in Franklin County, Pennsylvania, on the 23d of April, dee 
He was educated at Dickenson College, where he was graduated at the age of eighteen years. 
1809 he was admitted to the bar, and was soon in successful practice in his native Stato, In hein 
when eee yoara of age, he was elected to a sent in the Legislature of eer Pacey 
‘This was his firat prominent appearance in public life. In 1815 he distinguished himself in his 
Stato Legislature as an opponent of the United States Bank, and became one of the foremost men 
in the ec Defected ll He was elected to Songrees in 1820, and thore he soon became distin- 
guished as a speaker and debater. After .en years’ service, he retired from Congress in 1831, 
when President Jackson appointed him minister to Russia. In 1833 he was elected to the United 
Btares Senate, where he also served ten years. President Polk called him to his cabinet, as See 
retary of State; and in 1849 ho again retired to private life. In 1853 ho wos appointed minister 
to England; and © Jue, 1896, ho was nominated for Prosideut of tho United Stotes. Ia Novam- 
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as property,” He further alleged that the framers of the Constitution “held the 
same views, as is ‘equally evident from its provisions and language,” when in 
that instrument slaves are always spoken of as“ persons,” and not as property. 
Having, with these and other statements, equally discordant with the facts of 
history, declared the colored people of our country incapable of being citizens, 
he proceeded to declare also that the Missouri Compromise Act, and all other 
acts of Congress restricting slavery, were unconstitutional, and that neither 
Congress, nor local Legislatures, had any authority for restricting the spread 
of the institution of slavery The majority of the court agreed with the Chief 
Justice in these extra-judicial opinions, and the leaders of the dominant politi- 
cal party assumed that the nation was bound to acquiesce in the judgment of 
these five or six fallible men, who proposed to turn back the tide of Christian 
civilization into the darker channels of a barbaric age from which it had broken, 
and was making the desert of humanity * blossom as the rose.” The conscience 
of the nation refused acquiescence.’ 

The newly elected President, who appears to have been informed of this 
decision before its promulgation, regarded it with great fayor, and acted 
accordingly, In his inaugural address, delivered two days before the decision 
was promulgated, he hinted at the measure as one that would “speedily and 
finally ” settle the slavery question.’ “ The whole Territorial question,” he said, 
“being thus settled upon the principle of popular sovereignty—a principle as 
ancient as free government itself—every thing of a practical nature has been 
decided,” and he expressed a hope that the long agitation of the subject of 
slavery was “approaching its end.” A council of priests could not stop the 
motion of the earth, and Galileo knew it, and said so; the opinions of a few 
men could not prevent the great heart of the nation beating with strong 
desires to have our Republic in fact, as in name— 


"Tho land of tho fre and the home of the brave." 


Kansas was still a battle-field on which Freedom and Slavery were openly 
contending. The energetic measures of John W. Geary, who had succeeded 
Shannon as governor of the Territory, had smothered the fires of civil war for 
a time. He was succeeded by Robert J. Walker, a Mississippian, who was 
Secretary of the Treasury under President Polk; and Frederick P, Stanton, of 
‘Tennessee, was appointed Secretary of the Territory. The two parties were 


+ Roger Brooke Taney was born in Maryland, on the 17th xo March, 1777, and was admitted 
rt anes latina 1799. He served, at an eau ly age, in'the Senate and ie 
of Maryland. was appointed Att -General of the United States in 1831, and Secretary 
the Treasury in 1933. He was appointed Chief Justice of the United States on the death of J 
Marshall, and took his seatas such in January, 183%. Heremained in that office until his death, in 
the city of Washington, on the 12th of October, 1864, when hia place was filled by Salmon P. 
Chasa, of Ohio, the rater 867] incumbent, 

7 Disonssing the the citizens of a Territory to sctile the question whether oi 

should exist in hare Territory, he enid: “It ia a judicial question, which legitimate “iy 
pelcoge to the Supremo Court of the United States, before whom it is now ee ee and ee it 
understood, be and finally settled. To their decision, in common with 
I shall cheerfully submit." It should be remembered that the subject of Mimpssleowse in 
Jee court for adjudication in any shape, and that the decision was an sree ag a of non 
pha Nel fre a by some of his nssociates, and of no more oe Riestiog oe 
the opinion of any other citizen, ‘That opinion was promulgated on Merch, 1001, 
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National Constitution, and defy the laws of the land and the humane spirit of 
the time. They resolved to re-open the African slave-trade. In direct yiola- 
tion of the laws, native Africans were landed on the coasts of the Southern 
States, and placed in hopeless bondage. In Louisiana, leading citizens engaged 
in a scheme for legalizing that horrid traffic, under the deceptive guise of what 
they called the * African Labor-supply Association,” and in Savannah, Georgia, 
agrand jury, who were compelled by law to find several bills against persons 
charged with complicity in the slave-trade, actually protested against the laws 
they were sworn to support." Southern newspapers openly advocated the 
traffic 7 and a prominent Southern clergyman asserted his conviction that the 
horrible African slave-trade was “the most worthy of all missionary societies.” 
Southern legislatures and conventions 
openly discussed the subject of re-opening 
the trade.’ John Slidell, of Louisiana, one of 
the arch-conspirators against the life of the 
Republic, urged in the Senate of the United 
States the propriety of withdrawing Ameri- 
can cruisers from the coast of Africa, that 
the traffickers in human beings might not be 
molested; and the administration of Mr, 
Buchanan was made to favor this scheme 
of the great cotton-planters, by protest- 
ing against the visitation of suspected 
slaye-bearing vessels, carrying the American 
flag, by British cruisers,’ 
The Fugitive Slave Act was now bear 








4 The President of that association was the late Mr. De Bow, editor of De Bow's Review, 
lished in New Orleans. ‘That magazine was the acknow! organ of the oligarchy of Lager h 
holders, and was one of the chief overs of the late rebellion. 

2 «We foel humbled,” they said, “as men, in the consciousness that wo aro freemen but in 

une, and that we are living, during tho existence of such Jaws, under « tyranny as supreme us 
that of the despotic governmenta of the Old World. Horotofore the poople of the South, firm in, 
ir consciousness of right and strength, have failed to place the stamp of condemnation upom 
ook laws as reflect upon the Institution of slavery, but have permitted, unrebuked, the influence 
of foreign opinion to prevail in their support.” 
? The True Souliiron, published in Mississippi, suggested the “ propriety of stimulating, tho 
2 a ee 6 a a es in Sreestrade in negro.” This 
ition was with approval, and in many pulpits professed ministers of the 
pope exhibited * eal in the service of the slave Lowe without the stimulus of an offered prize, 
Destor James H, Thorawell, President of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Colum! hes! 
South Carolina, Dr. ‘Thornwell, who died at the beginning of the late rebellion, was distingui 

aa ‘the Calhoun of the Charch” in the South. 

* The “Southern Commercial Convention,” held ot Vicksburg, Mississippi, on the 11th of 
May, 1869, resolved, by a vote of 47 to 16, that “all laws, State or Federal, prohibiting the 
African slave-trade, ought to be abolished." There is ample evidence on record, that Jefferson 
Davia, Alexander If. Stophens, William L. Yancey, and other leaders in the late rebellion, were 
advocates of the foreign slave-trade, 

* By an arrangement between the governments of the United States and Great Britain, tho 
arcane of each were empowered to board veasela of either nation suspected of being engaged 
in the African slay ic. When, in the summer of 1858, it was known tit the trade 
was about to be carried on actively by men of the Slave-labor States, the British cruisers 
in the Gulf of Mexico were unusually vigilant, and in the course of a few weeks boarded 
about forty suxpocted American yessela Our government, inspired ‘by men like Slidell, protested 
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The attention of the public mind was somewhat diverted for a while from 

the absorbing topic of slavery by the moyements of the Mormons in Utah,' 
early in 1857. Incensed because their Territory was not admitted as a State, 
they commenced revolutionary proceedings. They destroyed the records of 
the United States Court for the District; and under the instructions of their 
Governor and spiritual head, Brigham Young,’ they looked to him for all laws, 
The President determined to enforce those of the United States. He : 
Colonel Cumming Governor of Utah, and sent an army to uphold his authority. 
Young issued a proclamation, declaring his intention to resist the troops; but 
when Cumming arrived there, in April, 1858, while the army was at Fort 
Bridger, Young received him with courtesy, and surrendered to him the Seal 
of the Territory; at the same time he and his people prepared to leave the 
country, declaring that they would emigrate to a new land rather than submit 
to military and Gentile rule. The troops, who had lost a provision train, 
destroyed by the Mormons, were recalled; the “Mormon War” ended, and 
Young and his people were soon again applying for the admission of their 
‘Territory as a State” They are yet [1867] unsuccessful. Polygamy is the 
hindrance. 

The autumn of 1859 was the witness of a most extraordinary excitement 
‘on thesubject of slavery, The feverishness in the public mind, produced by 
the discussions of that topic, had somewhat subsided, and there was unusual 
calmness in the political atmosphere. Utah was quiet ; difficulties which had 
arisen between our government and that of Paraguay, in South America, had 
been settled, and the Indian troubles on the Pacific coast were drawing to a 
close! Walker's fillibustering operations against Nicaragua were losing much 
of their interest in consequence of his failures,’ and the National Legislature, 
during its short session, had been much engaged in action upon the Pacific 
Railway, Homestead, Soldiers’ Pension, and other bills of national interest. 
‘The summer had passed away in general qnietude throughout the country, 
and the weary in the political field were hoping for rest, when the whole na- 
tion was startled, as by a terrific thunder-peal, by an announcement from Balti- 





Louisville, in Kentuel tho rules for tho government of that by Mr. 
cttreniane ete Gaston, “That after the year 181 oth Chis om tet be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude inany of the said States, otherwise than in punishment of crimes, 
whereof the party shall have been convicted to be personally guilty." This clanse was etricken 
out [April 1% 1384], on motion of Mr, ‘Spnight, of North Carclian, seconded by Mr, Read, of South 
A majority of the States were agninst striking it out, but the of Confederation 
tired 4 vote of nino States to carry a pr See Journals of Congress. In the Ordinance 
‘of 1787 [seo pago 362], this rulo, omitting tho words, “aftor the year 1800 of the Christian ora," 
ra Incorpo 
page 504. 
* The successor of Joseph Smith [page 504], who was me caly: appointed Governor of Utah by 
it Fillmore in 1550, and yet (1867) holds that posi 
* Barly in 1862 they formed a new State Smet elected eonators and representatives 
under it, and applicd for admission when Congress axscmbled, near the close of the year, No 
action waa had on the application: but Con; passed a law py ap yt aA 
son y in the Territories of the ied reat in ot 
and annul ar vant aceN Ot the Legislative Assembly of the Tertory ot Ulan, in 
pol a EM acta Flag a hing 
* Page 625. 
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and for treason and murder. He was tried and found guilty [October 29],and 
was executed on the 24 of December, under the laws of 

The most exaggerated reports concerning this raid went abroad, Terror 
spread over Virginia, Its Governor (Henry A. Wise) was almost crazy with 
excitement, and incurred the pity and ridicule of the whole country.’ Through- 
out the Slave-labor States there was a wide-spread apprehension of slave insur- 
rections, and every man there from the Free-labor States was suspected of 
being an emissary of the abolitionists. Attempts were made to 
leaders of the Republican party, and the inhabitants of the Freelabor 
States generally, in this scheme for liberating the slaves, The author of the 
Fugitive Slave law, James M. Mason,’ was chairman of a committee of the 
United States Senate appointed to investigate the matter; and Clement L, 
Vallandigham, of Ohio, then a member of the Lower House, voluntecred to 
aid in proving the charge against the people of the North. The result was 
positive proof that Brown had no accomplices, and only about twenty follow- 
ers. Although Brown’s mad attempt to free the slaves was a total failure in 
itself, it proved to be one of the important events which speedily brought 
about the result he so much desired. 

‘The elections in 1858 and 1859 indicated a remarkable and growing strength 
in the Republican party, and it was evident to the slave-holdersthat their dom- 
ination in the councils of the nation would speedily end. They saw no chance 
for the election of another President of their choice, and the leaders of that 
powerful oligarchy, who had been for years conspiring for the overthrow of 
the Republic by a dissolution of the Union, so as to establish the great slave 
empire of their dreams within the Golden Circle,* perceived that they must 
strike the blow during or at the immediate close of Mr, Buchanan’s adminis- 
‘tration, or perhaps never. They must have a pretext for the crime, and they 
set diligently to work to create one more specious than the opposition to the 
Fugitive Slave law would afford. They were in full political alliance with the 





1 The excited Governor was to his own to make war all the 
Free-labor for the honor igi Ina r to the [Nov. 25, 1 after 
‘that he had good authority for foresee tahini Se to rescue John Brown ex 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, poe ag: hanger eos —I protest that my is 

Ful, and that I disclaim all threats when I say, wit th all the might of meaning, that another 
ppm Pg wre tapi pes rm -, I will pursue the invaders wherevor 
may go, into farriter: aul ponies wer can reach them. T shall send a 
Sere ets nore of lvania—Amtograph Letter. Before 
the close of the late civil war, of ‘ino wan one of the fomenters, a daughter of John 
Doyen Wha.e teacteed af a aN UP ERLPN easlttea the ex-Governor’s house, near Norfolk, 
Lara hawt ion of the government. 
‘ise was willing to find victims to “ punish" ppeeipeis| tick orable means. In « lot- 
ter to the Presirent, written twelve days bed bad petey the one above cited, he asked 
the Executive and the Postmaster-General to aid ae ae ter miedo tad ectoe ty 


Vire 
ginia Frederick Donglas, an eminent and widel wb irenpt who had escaped from 
ala many yeurs before, and was then living in the western of the State of New Yori, 
though Wing by tho letter, supposed him to be in ee eee 
quent and infh pleader for the emancipation of hia race, und was feared and intenaély hated 
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Democratic party then in power, and might, by acting with it in good faith, 
and olecting 4 President of its choice in 1860, maintain its possession of the 
government for some time longer, but with no certainty of a lasting tenure, 
for a large faction of that party, under the leadership of Senator Douglas, 
showed tangible proclivities toward affiliation with the opponents of slavery. 
So the leaders of the oligarchy resolved to destroy the supremacy of that 
party, and allow the Republicans to clect their candidate, whoever he might 
be, and thus, with the pretext that he wasa sectional President, and an enemy 
to the institution of slavery, they might, with plausible appeals to the domi- 
nating passions of their class, “fire the Southern heart,” and make a success- 
ful revolution possible, This was a plan formed by conspirators like Jefferson 
Davis, of Mississippi; John Slidell and Judah P. Benjamin, of Louisiana ; 
William L. Yancey, of Alabama; Robert Toombs and Howell Cobb, of Geor- 
giu; the Rhetts, W. P. Miles, and L, M, Keitt, of South Carolina; T, Cling- 
man, of North Carolina; D. L. Yulee, of Florida; Louis T, Wigfall, of Texas ; 
* and James M. Mason and R. M. T. Hunter, of Virginia, who appeared most 
prominently as actors at the opening of the late rebellion. These men, as the 
ordeal to which their wickedness soon exposed them proved, were lacking in 
the true elements which constitute statesmen, but had for years assumed the 
character of such, and were self-constituted leaders of opinion and action in 
the more southern Slave-labor States, to the mortal hurt of the deceived 
le. 
Py adieonta six hundred chosen representatives of the Democratic party assem- 
bled in convention in the hall of the South Carolina Institute, in Charleston, 
South Carolina, on the 
28d of April, 1860, for 
the purpose of nomi- 
nating candidates for the 
Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency of the Repub- 
lic. It was evident from 
the first hour of the ses- 
sion that the spirit of the 
slave system was there, 
fall of mischief, and as 
potential as Ariel in the 
creation of elementary 
strife. For months there 
had been premonitions of 
astorm which might topple from its foundations the organization known as 
the Democratic party. Violent discordant elements were now in close con- 
tact, and all felt that a fierce tempest was impending, 

Caleb Cushing, of Massachusetts, was chosen the Chairman of the Conyven- 
tion, Tho choice was in accordance with the wishes of the slave-holders, In 
his inaugural speech Mr. Cushing declared it to be the “high and noble part 
of the Democratic party of the Union to withstand—to strike down and con- * 
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quer” the “banded enemies of the Constitution,” as he styled the anti-slavery 
Republican party. But those in the Convention most clamorous for the Con- 
stitution were not anxious, at that time, to “strike down” the Republican 
party. They were more intent upon striking down their own great party, for 
the moment, by dividing it; and a greater portion of the delegates from the 
Slave-labor States came instructed, and were resolved to demand from the 
Convention a candidate and a platform which should promise a guaranty for 
the speedy practical recognition, by the general government and the people, 
of the system of slavery as a national institution, Senator Stephen A. Doug- 
las,* of Illinois, was the most prominent candidate of the party for a nomina- 
tion before the Convention, It was well known that he was committed to a 
course that would not allow him or his friends to agree to such a platform of 
principles, His rejection by the representatives of the slave-holdera would 
split the Democratic party asunder, and then the first great and desired act in 
the drama of rebellion against their government would be auspiciously begun. 
They resolved to employ that wedge. 

‘The Democratic party throughout the Union had accepted the doctrine of 
* Popular Sovereignty,” of which Douglas was the sponsor and exponent, and 
which was put forth in the resolutions of the Convention at Cincinnati that 
nominated Buchanan,’ as the true solution of the slavery question; but now it 
‘was rejected by the slave-holders as too dangerous to their interests, Their 
experience in Kansas taught them that positive law, and not public opinion, 
must thereafter be relied on for the support of slavery. So when the Conven- 
tion, by a handsome majority, reaffirmed the Cicinnati platform of principles— 
adopted the “ Douglas platform” of Popular Sovereignty—preconcerted rebel- 
lion lifted its head defiantly. Le Roy P. Walker, who was Jefferson Davis's 
so-called “ Secretary of War” at the beginning of the late rebellion, declared 
that he and his associates from Alabama were instructed not to acquiesce in or 
submit to any such platform, and, in the event of such being adopted, to with- 
draw from the Convention. ‘That contingency had now oceurred, and the 
Alabama delegates formally withdrew. 

This action of the Alabamians was imitated by delegates from other States. 
They were followed out of the Convention by all the delegates from Missis- 
sippi, all but two from Louisiana, all from Florida and Texas, three from 
Arkansas, and all but two from South Carolina. On the following day twenty- 
six of the thirty-four delegates from Georgia withdrew. Two delegates from 
Delaware followed, and joined the seceders; and all met that night in St. 
Andrew's Hall, to prepare for a new organization, The disruption of the 
Democratic party represented in the Convention was now complete, and the 
traitorous intentions of the seceders were foreshadowed by Glenn, of Missis- 
sippi, one of their number, who said to the Convention, before leaving it: 
*T tell Southern men here, and for them I tell the North, that in less than sixty 
days you will find a united South standing side by side with us.” He was 
vehemently cheered, especially by the South Carolinians, and Charleston was 





» Pago 518. * Page 620. 
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Abraham Lincoln,’ of Illinois, for the Presidency, and Hannibal Hamlin, of 
Maine, for the Vice-Presidency of the Republic, There, in that “ wigwam,” 
war was openly declared against the principles and purposes of the oligarchy 
-of the Slave-llabor States, and the standard of revolt was raised against the 
operations of a tyranny which was rapidly enslaving the nation, materially 





THe “WiGWaM" AT CHICAGO. 


and morally, In that “wigwam” Abraham Lincol was made the standard- 
bearer in that revolt which resulted in the overthrow of slavery, and the puri 
fication and strengthening of the nation. 

And now, in the early summertime of 1860, the most important political 
campaign known in this country was opened with four parties in the field, but 
only two of them (the Repudiican, and the pro-slavery wing of the Democratic 





new that the Conatitution, of its own force, carries slavery into any or all of tho Terri- 
tories of the United States, was a Cee politica! heresy, revolutionary in its tendency, and 
ssubretsire of the peace and harmony of the country ; that the normal condition of all the territory 
of the United States is that of freedom, and that nolther Congress nor a Territorial Legislature, 
nor sy individuals, have authority to give legul existence to slavery in any Territory of tho 
‘United States, and that the reopening of the African slave-trade, then recently commenced in the 
‘Southern Statos, under the evver of our national tisg, wided by perversions of judicial power, was 
a crime against humanity, and a burning shame to our country and age. 

4! Abraham Lincoln was born in Hardin County, Kentucky, meat te 1809. His ancestors 
were Quakers in Pennsylvania, When he was seven years of age, his father settled, with hin 
family, in Indiana. He received but little edncation. He worked hard for ten years on a farm, 
and, at the age of nineteen years, went to New Orleans as a hired hand on a flat-boat. Tn 1530 
he settled in Minois, became a clerk in as store, and was @ captain of volunteers in the 
Hawk war, in 1832, He was elected to the Mlinoia Tegularay in 1834, in which he served 
four years. Ho was licensed in 1836 to practice law, and commenced the profession in Spring- 
field in 1827. He rose to diatinction, He was elected to Congross in 1846, He was named for 
the position in which Fromont was placed by tho Ropnblicans in 1856 Lago 530 . He waa 
always in anti-slavery man, but did not rank with “ Abolitionists.* In November, 1860, he was 
elected President of the United States, and performed the duties of his office with singular Peis 
zeal, and wisdom, during the terrible Civil War that ensued. He was re-elected President 
1864, and was inaugurated for his second term on the 4th of March, 1866. On the evening of the 
py tye ner bow a was shot by an _ and expired Say the ais morning, 
itle more than fifty-six TS. remains o veull Ridge 
ne Springfield, Llinoia, tLe = 
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the plausible cry, which was immediately raised by the conspirators and their 
friends, that the President-elect would be a usurper when in office, because he 
had not received a majority of the aggregate vote of the people; and that his 
antecedents, the principles of the Republican platform, and the fanaticism of 
his supporters, pledged him to wage relentless war upon the system of slavery, 
and the rights of the Slaye-labor States. 

When it was known that Mr. Lincoln was chosen for the Presidency, there 
was great rejoicing among the politicians in the Slavelabor States. Tt was 
the pre-concerted signal for open rebellion. Making that choice and its alleged 
menaces a pretext, the conspirators and the politicians in their service at once 
adopted measures for precipitating “the cotton States into revolution.” A 
system of terrorism was organized and put in vigorous operation, to crush 
‘out all active loyalty to the government. In it the hangman's rope, the incen- 
diary’s torch, and the slave-hunter’s blood-hound, were prominent features in. 
the region below North Carolina; and the promise of Senator Clingman, of the 
latter State, that Union men ‘aoa be hushed by “ the swift attention of vigi- 
lance committees,” was speedily fulfilled. In this unholy work the Press and. 
Pulpit became powerful auxiliaries, and thousands upon thousands of men 
amd women, regarding these as oracles of truth and wisdom, followed them 
reverentially in the broad highway of open treason. “Perhaps there never 
was a people,” wrote a resident of a Slave-labor State in the third year of the 
war, “more bewitched, beguiled, and befooled, than we were when we drifted 
into this rebellion.” 

The conspirators, who had been colleagues or were disciples of John C. 
Calhoun,’ and had been for years plotting treason against their government, - 
now organized rebellion. .They were of one mind in regard to the overt act; 
they differed somewhat as to time and manner. Those of South Carolina, who, 
by common opinion, were expected to lead in the great movement, were 
anxious for immediate action, and when they found those of sister States hesi- 
tating, they resolved not to wait for their co-operation. Fora while this 
question divided the secessionists, but it was soon settled by general co-opera- 
tion. Every thing was favorable to their plans, The governors of all the 
Slave-labor States had been elected by the Democratic party, and were ready, 
with the exception of those of Maryland and Delaware, to act in sympathy, if 
not in open co-operation with the conspirators, Three, if not four, of the 
jeading conspirators were then members of President Buchanan’s eabinet,4 and 
the President himself and his Attorney-General (Jeremiah 5. Black, of Penn- 
sylvania) were ready to declare that the Constitution gave the Executive no 


1 The fact was kept out of sight, that in nino of tho Slave-labor States the politicians had not 
eres the people to have an electoral ticket, and ptr athe tite Ne a) 
These States were North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Louisinna, 
vena Florida, and Texas—tho States which tho politicians of atte i to kever from 
the Union. ‘The electors of South Carolina were chosen by the Legislature, a not by the Bee Line 


* Page 544. 
* The traitors and conspirators in the cabinet were Howell Cobb, of Georgia, Sey of the 
‘Troasury; John B. Floyd, of Virginian, Secretary of War; and Jacob Thompson, of Mississippi, 

of tho Interior. Floyd and Cobb became general officers in.the army of the con- 
spiratore, and the former perished miserably, Thompson was chargod with the most heinous 
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the Legislature, and a vast eoncourse of citizens, it was signed in the great 
Hall of the South Carolina Institute,’ by one hundred and seventy of the mem- 
bers. This action was speedily imitated by the politicians in the interest of 
the conspirators in the States of Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Tpxas, Virginia, Arkansas, North Carolina, and Tennessee.* On the 
4th of February, 1861, Aelegates appointed by the secession conventions in six 


provisional 
Davis, of Mississippi, was chosen “ Provisional President, 
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Stephens,’ of Georgia, “ Vice-President.” And this organization of conspira- 
tors, wholly the work of politicians (for no ordinance of secession was ever 
submitted to the people), made war upon 
the Republic, by seizing forts, arsenals, 
ships, custom-houses, and other public 
property, and raising armies for the over- 
throw of the government, 

In the mean time Congress had assem- 
bled [December 3, 1860] at the National 
Capital, and the conspirators in both 
Honses were out-spoken, truculent, and 
defiant. The President’s message pleased 
nobody. Tt was full of evidence of faint~ 
heartedness and indecision, on points 
where courage and positive convictions 
should have been apparent in its treat- 

Rat Het ment of the great topic then filling all 
hearts and minds; and it bore painful indications that its author was involved 
in some perilous dilemma, from which he was anxiously seeking a way of 
escape, It contained many patriotic sentimenta, which offended the conspira- 
tors, but it contained more that was calculated to alarm the loyal people of 
the land. Tt declared substantially, under the advice of the Attorney-General, 
that the Exeeutive possessed no constitutional power to use the army and 
navy for the preservation of the life of the Republic; and from the time of its 
promulgation until his term of office expired, three months later, the President 
sat with folded arms, as it were, while the conspirators were perfecting their 
horrid enginery for destroying the Nation.’ Encouraged by his declaration 
of the weakness of the government, and the assurances of leaders of his party 
in the Free-labor States that they need not fear interference,’ they worked in 





in 1851. President Pierce called him to his cabinet, as Secretary of War, in 186%. He again 
entered the Senate, on his retirement from the War Department, in 1857, and waa there con- 
ua one of the conspiratora against the life of the Republic. In February, 1861, he was 
“ Provisional Prosident of the Confederate States of Amorics,” and in 1862, Permanent: 
President." At the close of the Civil War he was Sladen ais confined in Fortress Monroe, 
charged with high crimes. See the closing chapter of work. 
* Stephens, with an avowed false pretense, had made a plea for the U: at the 
Roca aa Mores, 1860. By his own private confession it was only a trie 
and Toombs, one of the ig conspirators in Gi ‘were aspirants for the 
‘as political loaders in that State, Toombs was an open Stephens oxpected to debate him 
Rr eg reef DR ree coed and within the space of three months he waa 
second officer in the so-called “governmont” of tho conspirators, and working with them 
trying to destroy what he had declared to be the fairest political fabric on the fhoe of tho earth. 
* After arguing that even Congress had no constitutional right to do more than defend the 
public *, the Attorney-General intimated that if it should attempt to.do more, the people 
‘of the Blare-labor States interested in the matter would be justificd in rebelling—“ would be oom 
polled fo act accordingly.” He wished to know whether, undor such clreumstances, all the States: 
would "not be absolved from their Federal obligations.”’ Ho virtually counseled the Prosident 
allow tho Republic to be destroyed by its internal foes, rather than to use force for ita preserva- 
Hon j and the Chief Magistrate followed his advice. of sharpie 
Ata large political meeting in Philadelphia, on the 16th of January, 1861, one ol 
tona declared: We are utterly opposed to any Kuch compulsion wa is demandiod by @ portion of 
the Republican party; and the Demorratic party of the North will by all constitutional means, 
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open sunshine with the ayewed intention of overthrowing the Rarities 
They seized public property, and fired upon the National flag, even before they 
had formed their league at Montgomery; and when their plans were fairly 
-matured, the conspirators in Congress, after rejecting every peaceful proposi- 
tion that might be made, consistent with the dignity and safety of the govern- 
ment,' both in that body and in a peace convention held nt Washington City* 
{February 4, 1860], they formally withdrew from the National Le gislature, 
with the avowal that treason to their government was their ol 
there sat. the Chief Magistrate of the Republic in passive obed 
malignant will, holding in his hands the lightning of power 20) 
the people, by which, in a moment, as it were, he hay 
enemies of the Constitution and violators of the law. _ 
Charleston harbor had now become the seething 
Major Robert Anderson, a loyal Kentuckian, was of | 
tions there, Te had warned his government of the evident in 
South Carolina conspirators to seize their ee ee it to 
employ measures for their protection. Floyd, a Virginian then 
Secretary of War, and who had stripped the arsenals of the North and filled 
those of the South, preparatory to rebellion, paid no attention to his entreaties, 
Finally, when it was evident to Anderson that the South Carolinians intended 
to seize the forts, and capture his little garrison of less than one hundred men, 
he took the latter from the weaker fort, Moultrie, and placed them, with his 
supplies, in stronger fort Sumter, where he might defy all assailants. ‘This 
act astounded and exasperated the conspirators. The traitorous Secretary of 
War rebuked the loyal commander, but the patriotic people blessed him for 











‘and with its moral and political influence, oppoao such oxtrome policy, or a fratricidal war 
thus to be inangurated.” ‘On the 324 of Febreary, a political State pel in Master Marria- 
burg, the capital of Pennsylvania, when the members said, in a resolution: Eh ar oe 
and rat Ny he pe keane ne et reg ar lay lpr the 
power to CF Ean Beeacadle telah Bitlet 
Penicrarastier tiie rights avail recieie? wieapealed cn the eiataie’Steics et forthern States 
[Personal Liberty Law no page 66 eee just demands of the South shall con- 
tinue to be unrecognized by the Moan majorities in these States, and wnsceured by proper 
amendatory ations of the Constitution.” Such utterances in the great State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and si ‘ones elsewhere, by the chosen reprosentatives of a powerfal party in conven- 
tions assembled, encouraged the conspirators ina belief that there would be no war made upon 
them, and for that reason they were defiant everywhere and on all occusions, 

* In the House Hoes John J. Crittenden, of Kentucky, offered amendments to 
the Constitution and a eee anche Se ie ee eee ge da 
formed a8 ity for the protection and perpetuation ve aystom a8 ve 

SRE iene ton te. rash Ector tcaeear ae ‘not been determined on the destruc- 
the Republic, this would have been satisfactory. But they rejected it; nor did it meet 
re a re ee a dor ee stents mmm 

wo ir x irators: 
planned a conference we Sslecae from all the States, to consider measures for ave 

Wor. The President fa PaCS rigeediateet Delegates from twenty-one States assem! 
in Washington City on | a Johu Tyler, of ingle pg 470), woe 
chosen president. A plan was adopted, having all ok Eee el eae of “ Crittenden: 
roe ‘Tylor and his asxocintes from Vi ded to acquiesce in this result, and 

astbek ettee Sojectst Aaeevorscions HC we he said: “So fur a8 in me lies, T 

‘shall recommend its adoption.” Thirty-six hours afterward, in a in Richmond, he cast 
of bproeetey, and denounced the Peace Convention its doings. He thereafter 
might to precipitate Virginia into the yortex of Revolution, and was suc- 
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CHAPTER XVI, 


LINCOLN’S ADMINISTRATION. [1861—1865.] 


Asranam Lrxcony,' the sixteenth President of the Republic, was inaugu- 
rated on the 4th day of March, 1861, under circumstances of peculiar interest. 
In expectation of open violence on the part of the conspirators and their 
adherents, General Scott had made ample provision for the preservation of 
order by the strong arm of military power, if it should be necessary. This 
fact was known, and no disorder ocourred. The oath of office was adminia- 
tered by Chief Justice Taney as quietly as on former occasions ; and with a firm 
voice the new President read from the eastern portico of the Capitol to the 
assembled thousands his remarkable Inaugural Address, In it he expressed 
the most kindly feelings toward the people of every portion of the Republic, 
and his determination to administer the government impartially for the protec- 
tion of every citizen and every interest. SS ne eee 
resolution to enforce the laws, protect the public property, and repossess that 
which had already been seized by the insurgents, The vast multitude then 
dispersed, and in the evening the usual pageant of an Inauguration Ball was 
seen. On the following day the Senate, relieved of most of the conspirators, 
confirmed the President's cabinet nominations,’ and the new administration 
began its memorable career, 

‘The first business of the new cabinet was to ascertain the condition of the 
nation, especially its resources, and its ability to meet the crisis of rebellion, 
evidently at hand, Cobb had deeply injured the public credit, but the loyal 
men in Congress had adopted measures for restoring it, The army and navy 
promised very little aid. ‘The foemer was aompeabe /of aly Ieee sae, ant 
these were principally on the frontiers of the Indian country,’ while sixteen 
forts had already been seized by the insurgents, with all the arsenals in the 
cotton-growing States.‘ The little navy, like the army, had been placed far 


i sagdecebe lin, hand 
* He nominated HL. Seward, of New York, for Secretary of State; Salmon P. Chase, 
ef Ohio, for Secretary of the Treasury ; Simon Cameron, of Arantn for Secretary of Wari 
Gideon Wells, of Connecticut, for Secretary of the Navy; Caleb of Indians, for aevey 
of the Interior; Montgomery Blair, of Maryland, for Postmaster-General; and Edward 
Mi i, for Attorney-General. 
* Many of tho officers of the army wore natives of Slavo-labor and a greater portion 
of thoee fot only abandoned thelr and joined the insurgonts, but al to corrupt the 
the common soldiers. ‘the most ftagrant acts pri epee apd = 
neral David KE. Twiggs, whom Floyd in command of the troops in 


inthe work of rebellion. He first tried to. the troops from their allegiance, “palthg fe 

he botrayed them into the hands’of the enemies of their country in February, 1961. His 
included nearly ono-half of the military force of tho United States. were surrendered to 
coe “authorities of Texas,” with public property valued at $1, 10,000, 

‘The defensive works within the “seceding States," aa they were called, were about thirty 
fa nr ab moating oe 100 gue The eo of those works ad ter a prac 
Teast parry ee Sa Tt is estimated the value of National For er Ae 

the close of Buchanan's administration was at least Pita 
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beyond the immediate uso of the government. Only forty-two vessels were in 
commission, and the entire force immediately available for the defense of the 
whole Atlantic coast of the Republic was the Brooklyn, of twenty-five guns, 

anda store-ship. A large namber of naval officers, born in Slavelabor sec 
had resigned ; and weakness and confusion in that arm of the public service 
were everywhere visible. The public offices were swarming with disloyal 
men. It was difficult to decide who were and who were not trustworthy, and. 
as it was necessary for the President to have proper implements to work with, 
he was engaged for nearly a month after his inauguration in exchanging false 
for true men in the employment of the government. He knew that rising 
rebellion could not be suppressed by proclamations, unless the insurgents saw 
behind them the invincible power of the State, ready to be wielded by the 
President, with trusty instrumentalitics, These he endeavored to find. 


—— 





vOWr sumrEK ix 1961, 


Meanwhile rebellion was open and defiant, especially at Charleston. Soon 
after Major Anderson transferred his garrison to Fort Sumter,' the insurgents, 
who at once flocked to Charleston, began the erection of fortifications for ‘the 
purpose of dislodging him, They seized the other forts that were for the 
defense of the harbor, and when, so early as the second week in ee 
government vessel (Star of the West) attempted to enter with men and 
yisions for Fort Sumter, and with the National flag at her fore, she w was | 


* Page 549. =F 
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spon by great guns and driven to sea,'| When the Confederation was formed 
at Montgomery, * they commissioned Major P. G. T. Beanregard, a Louisiana 
creole, who had deserted his flag, a brigadier-general, and sent him to com- 
mand the insurgents at Charleston. Under his direction. Fort Sumter was 
besieged; and when, carly in April [1861], the government informed the authori- 
ties of South Carolina that supplies would be sent to Fort Sumter eee 
or forcibly, Beauregard was ordered by Davis and his 

demand its immediate surrender. This was done [April 11], when Aiseon: 
whose supplies were nearly exhausted, agreed to evacuate the fort within five 
days, if he should receive no relief from his government. Hoping to “fire the 
Southern heart” by bloodshed, the conspirators would not wait for so peace- 
able a way for gaining possession, and under their direction Beauregard, with — 
thousands of armed men at his back, opened full thirty heavy guns and mor- 
tars upon the fort [April 12], which was defended by only about seventy men. 
The little garrison gallantly responded, and fought bravely, with a hope that 
- naval expedition, which they knew had been sent for their relief, might 
arrive in time to raise the siege, A heavy storm prevented the succor, Pro- 
yisions were exhausted, The buildings in the fort were set on fire by the 
‘shells of the insurgents, and a greater portion of the gunpowder had to be 
-emptied into the sea, to prevent its ignition by the flames. Finally, 

of aid, and almost powerless, Anderson agreed to evacuate the fort, This he 
did on Sunday, the 14th, and retired with the garrison to the government 
vessels hovering outside the harbor, bearing away the flag of Fort Sumter. 
Precisely four years afterward [April 14, 1865] he took it back, and raised it 
again over the fortress, then an almost shapeless mass of ruins, He evacuated, 
but did not surrender Fort Sumter, and he and its flag, the emblem of the 
sovereignty of his government, were borne to New York.‘ Thus commenced 


CIVIL WAR, EN 1861. 


‘Twenty-four hours after the evacuation of Fort Sumter, the President issued 
& proclamation, in which he called out the militia of the country for three 


' This overt act of treason and of war was commended by the oe parr ed tll 
which resolved, unanimously, “That this General Assembly learns with pride and of the 
succesafal resistance this day hy thei rocpe of thls Beals, seting. sider Yo orders 9 the Governor, 
‘to an attempt to re-enforce Fort Sumter.” ‘The ‘public presa of Charleston said: “We are 
‘that our harbor has been 80 honored,” and declared that “ if the red seal of blood was yet lacking 
to the parchment of their liberties,” there should be “ blood enough to stamp it all in red! ia 
by the God of our futbers,” shouted the exultant journalist, “the soil of South Carolina shall be 
Sees 1861. 
5A nia Congressman, named Roger A. Pryor, made a speech in the streets of Charleston 
on the night of the 10th, A secession convention was then in session in Virginia, in which the 
Meysheg were holding the conspirators in chock. Pryor, in defending the seeming hesitaney of 
said : Do mot disteuat Virginia, Strike ablow! Tho vory momont that blood is shed, 
ou cc aia will make common cause with hor sistera of the South.” This ery for blood waa 
pean bo Manigcuery Ee a: Tt was consonant with the diabolical spirit of the 
eae conspirators everywhere. christ, a member of the Alabama Legislature, said to 
Davis, Walker, = jin, and ance: “Gentlemen, unless you sprinkle blood in the faco 
of the people of Taipan pied oi pletheelbel perseeal Fy oak And 80 
Davis and his “Oabinet" ordered Beauregard to ais ect en een a eee 
* F, W. Pickons, then Governor of South Carolina, made the evacuation of Sumter the occa 
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carded, thousands of intelligent men, deceived by the grossest misrepresenta- 
tions respecting the temper, character, and intentions of the people of the 
Free-labor States, flew to arms, well satisfied that they were in the right, 
because resisting what they believed to be usurpation, and an unconstitutional 
attempt at the subjugation of a free people on the part of the National goy- 
ernment. 

Within a week after the attack on Fort Sumter the insurrection assumed 
the huge proportions of a great rebellion. Its forces were at work in all the 
Slave-labor States, and the most extraordinary exertions were immediately put 
forth by the conspirators to execute the first and most important part of their 
plan, namely, the seizure of the National Capital. Thousands of their follow- 
era, armed with weapons stolen from their government, were pressing into Vir- 
ginia for that purpose. At the time of his inauguration at Montgomery' Jef 
ferson Dayis had said: “We are now determined to maintain our position, 
and make all who oppose us smell Southern powder and feel Southern steel :” 
and he now began to carry out that threat with a high hand, while his lieuten- 
ant, Alexander H. Stephens, who a few months before had declared and proven 
that rebellion against the government would be a monstrous crime,’ now hur- 
ried toward Richmond, making Georgia, the Carolinas, and Virginia ring with 
his ery of On to Washington!” Lo Roy Pope Walker, Davis's “ Secretary 
of War,” had prophesied on the day when Fort Sam- 
ter was attacked [April 12,1861], saying: “The flag 
that now flaunts the breeze here will float over the 
dome of the old capitol at Washington before the 
first of May. Let them try Southern chivalry, and 
test the extent of Southern resources, and it may 
float eventually over Faneuil Hall, in Boston.” The 
most intense desire to seize Washington City pre- 7 
vailed among the insurgent leaders, and the people "™* COSTBOREATE Fiso. 
of the cotton-planting States soon realized the promise uttered by Governor 
Pickens: “You may plant your seed in peace, for Old Virginia will have to 
bear the brunt of battle,” 

Virginia did, indeed, bear much of the brunt of battle. It was now in an 
uproar, and its people was soon made to feel the terrible effects of the treason 
of some of their leading politicians. They had assembled a convention to 
consider the subject of secession from the Union. The Unionists were the 








framed. That Constitution refutes this heresy of State Ligeatopee Koh: remacy, in terms and 
spirit: “ We, the People,” says pare ie eee “do ordain and establish,” ‘That Constitution 
was the work of the Eh diate itical creator of every Stave 
since admitted into Han ery phe solely by the exercise of 
caper oe ee Without the consent of Congresa, 
under the provisions of the SF ita canes te Uae The National govern 


eR ee See Section 3, Article IV. of the National Constitution. 
Pieper ty enfenlean ge Emelintcl iid ete oie ts 


* This is a picturo of the flag of the "Southern Confederacy " adopted conspirators 
and first wofurlod over tho State- AE Mocigemry eu the kof Maree aeO1” 
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was preserved from destruction. “Turn upon it the guns af Fort McHenry,” 
said one. “Lay it in ashes!” cried another, “Fifty thousand men may be 
raised in an hour to march through Baltimore,” exclaimed a third; and one of 
our popular poets (Bayard Taylor) wrote:— 


“ Bow down in haste thy guilty head ! 
* God's wrath is swift and sure: 
The sky with gathoring bolts ie red— 
Cleanse from thy skirts the slaughter-zhed, 
Or make thyself an ashen bed 
O Baltimore 1" 


The defenders of the capital were not there any too soon. Already the 
Virginians had begun to play their part in the plan for seizing Washington. 
On the passage of the ordinance of secession by the Virginian convention,’ 





HARPER'S FERRY IN THE SUMMER OF 1861. 


Governor Letcher proclaimed the independence of the State and his recognition 
of the Confederacy ; and, less than twenty-four hours afterward, troops were in 
motion for seizing Harper's Ferry and the Navy Yard near Norfolk.’ Warned 
of their approach, and his force too small to make successful resistance, Lieu- 
tenant Jones, who'was in command at Harper's Ferry, set fire to the Armory 
and Arsenal buildings there [April 18], and withdrew into Pennsylvania, The 





the troops with overy sort of missile. Two of the troops were killed. One waa mortally and 
several wore slightly wounded, Nino citizens of Baltimore wero killed, and a considerable num- 
ber were wounded. 

1 Page 556, * See note 1, page 550. 
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At the beginning of May, by fraud, violence, and treachery, the conspirators 
and their friends had robbed the government to the amount of forty million 
dollars; put about forty thousand armed men in the field, more than half of 
whom were then concentrating in Virginia; sent emissaries abroad, with the 
name of “commissioners,” to seek recognition and aid from foreign powers ;' 
commissioned numerous pirates to prey upon the commerce of the United 
States ;* extinguished the luminaries of light-houses and beacons along the coasts 
of the Slave-labor States, from Hampton Roads to the Rio Grande, and enlisted 
actively in their revolutionary schemes the governors of thirteen States, and large 
numbers of leading politicians in other States.' Encouraged by their success 
in Charleston harbor, they were investing Fort Pickens, which had been saved 
from seizure by the vigilance and energy of Lieutenant Slemmer, its commander,’ 
Ixsurnucrion had become Rewewison; and the loyal people of the country 


themselvesearncatly to the task of its suppression. The President called [May 





columns of three thousand men each, different points. Butler, 
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dissolution of the American Union; and statesmen and publicists abroad 
affected amazement because of the folly of Congress in legislating concerning 
tariff and other National measures, when the nation was hopelessly expiring ! 
And before the representative of the new administration (Charles Francis 
Adams) could reach England, the British ministry (already having an agree- 
ment with the Emperor of the French that the two governments should act in 
concert concerning American affairs) procured, in behalf of the conspirators, a 
Proclamation of Neutrality by the Queen [May 13], by which a Confederate 
government, as existing, was acknowledged, and belligerent rights were 
accorded to the insurgents," Other Enropean governments hastened to give 
the conspitators similar encouragement. Only the Emperor of Russia, of all 
the reigning monarchs, showed sympathy with our government in its great. 
trouble, Considering this, and the ener that they might, with equal 
unseemly haste, recognize the independence of the Confederates, and possibly 
Jend them material aid, Congress worked diligently in preparations to confront 
the rebellion with ample force. While doing so, that rebellion assumed the 
proportions of Civiz, Wan ina sanguinary battle fought so near the capital that 
the sounds of great guns engaged in it were heard there, 
Blood had already been spilled in conflicts on battlefields, Theimy 

of holding possession of Western Virginia, and so the control of the Balti~ 
more and Ohio Railway, which connected Maryland and the capital with the 
great West, was apparent to the conspirators, Equally important was it for 
them to possess Fortress Monroe, and efforts to seize and hold both were early 
made, The strife for Western Virginia began first. The people of that region 
were mostly loyal, and had already taken steps toward a separation from the 
Eastern or rebellious portion of their State. Troops were accordingly sent. 
from Richmond to restrain their patriotism. The people rushed to arms, and 
under the leadership of Colonel B. F. Kelley, a considerable foree was organ- 
ized in the vicinity of Wheeling, where, early in May, a mass convention of 
citizens had resolyed to sever all connection with the conspirators at Rich- 
mond. A delegate convention was held there on the 13th of May, and made 
provision for a more formal and effective convention on the 11th of June. In 
that body about forty counties were represented, and an ordinance of seces~ 
sion from the old Virginia government was adopted. They established a 
provisional government [June 20, 1861], and elected Francis H. Pierpont. 
Chief Magistrate. The people ratified their acts in the autumn, and in con- 
vention formed a State Constitution. In June, 1863, Wesr Vircmia was 
admitted into the Union as 4 new State, 
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Johnston's flight, General Robert Patterson threw 9,000 men, from the Penn- 
sylvania militia, across the Potomac at Williamsport, but was compelled to 
recall them in consequence of a requisition from the General-in-Chief to send 
his most efficient troops to Washington, then in peril. On the.2d of July 
Patterson crossed with about 11,000 troops, and took post at ‘Martinsburg. 
His advance, under General Abercrombie, met, ries *Sroereal” Tadao it Falling 
Waters a considerable force under the afterward famous “ 

In the mean time stirring events were occurring in Western a For 
a time it seemed as if Wallace, near Cumberland, aise Bat 
timore and Ohio Railway pass into the possession of the insurgents, But that 
vigilant officer gallantly maintained his position against great odds, while 
General McClellan, advancing southward from Grafton, was striking the Con- 
federates in the Tygart River region severe blows, Porterfield had! been suc~ 
ceeded by General Garnett, whose head-quarters were at Beverly, in Randolph 
County; and the notorions Henry A. Wise,’ bearing the commission of 4 
Brigadier-General, was with a force in the Valley of the Great Kanawha 
River, where he was confronted by General J. D. Cox. 

McClellan’s entire command was composed of about 20,000 troops, A 
portion of these, under General W. 8, Rosecrans, fought and conquered a foreo 
under Colonel Pegram on Rich Mountain, not far from Beverly, on the 11th 
of July. This alarmed Garnett, who, with a portion of his force, fled into the 
wild mountain region of the Cheat River, pursued by General T. A. Morris, of 
MeClellan’s command. Morris overtook Garnett at Carricksford, on a tribu- 
tary of the Cheat River, where a sharp conflict ensued. Garnett was killed 
and his troops were dispersed. Another portion of his followers, who fled from 
Beverly toward Staunton, had been pursued to the summit of the Cheat Moun- 
tain range, where an outpost was established under the care of an Indiana 
regiment. General Cox, in the mean time, had driven Wise out of the 
Kanawha Valley, and the war in Western Virginia seemed to be at an end. 
McClellan was called to the command of the Army of the Potomac [July 22], 
as the forces around Washington were designated, and his own troops were 
left in charge of General Rosecrans, 

While these events were occurring beyond the Blue Ridge and the Alle- 
ghany Mountains,’ others of great moment were attracting public attention 
to the National capital and its vicinity, Toward the close of May, it was 
evident that the Confederates were preparing to plant batteries on Arlington 
Heights, which would command Washington City. Robert E. Lee, of Arling- 
ton House,‘ an accomplished engineer officer in the army, had lately abandoned 
his flag and joined the insurgents under circumstances of peculiar perfidy.’ He 





1 Pago 662. * Pago 639, 
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was now chief of the Vi Pela. Sonos Snee Gt e 
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ROBERT B LER cammetieed on Acing tam igtite SEliae 
Fort Corcoran was speedily built by 

an Trish regiment [Sixty-ninth], and named in honor of their 
Colonel Corcoran. ‘This and Fort Runyon, near the Long Bridge, built by 
New Jersey troops, were the first regular works erected by the Nationals at 
the beginning of the Civil War, and the first over which the flag of the Re- 
public was unfurled. A few days later a flotilla of armed vessels, under 
Captain Ward, after encountering a battery erected by the insurgents on 
Sewell’s Point, not far from Norfolk, moved up thé Potomac, and at Aquia. 
Creek, sixty miles below Washington, had « sharp but unsnecessfal cngage- 
ment [May 31 and June 1] with Confederate batteries constructed there_ 


ee Mr. Lincoln, he was permitted to leave his regiment and return home, when he was 
by General Scott, who loved him as a son, and gave him his entire confidence. 

himself conversant with al thy plan Aceh reser eae 

Of the rebel rebellion, and at the same time kee; up a continua 


1 at Richmond had promised him the position of conn 
ne 20) he resigned hit command, hastened to 
his pees ge knowledge of affairs at National cj beens joined the conspirators | i} 
government, and ily rose to the position of general-in-chief of the Rebel army, (- 
composed a regiment under the command of Colonel &. B. Ellsworth, who were t 
ened in the picturesque costume of a French corps, first = in 
name ae These were famous in the fs = the 
lisworth, was exceedingly active, it Zounve 
Feviery 4 company at Crawfordsvil Reape under Captain eran 
Walluce, in 1860. A fow wooks Intor, Captain Ellsworth organized a company, 
There wore many Zonavo regiments at t) inning of the war, ee the sro td 
tume made them too conspicuous, and that uniform soon fell Into disuse, 
* Eilsworth’s death, and the circumstances attending it, produced a premoeeeS3 ‘prea, 
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About a month later [June 27] Captain Ward attacked the Confederates at 
Matthias Point, farther down the Potomae, where his foree was repulsed and 
he was killed. At this place, and in its vieinity, the Confederates established 
batteries that defied the National vessels, and for many months that river, 3 
great highway for supplics for the Army of the 
Potomac, was effectually blockaded by them. 

While these stirring events were occurring east- 
ward of the Alleghanies, others equally important 
were observed in the Mississippi valley. In May 
and June, 1861, Civil War was kindling furiously 
wherever the slave-system prevailed, for it was 
waged in the interest of that institution. In the 
border Slavelabor States of Kentucky and. Mis- 
souri, the contest began early, The governor of 
«ach (Beriah Magoffin, of Kentucky, and Claiborne 
F. Jackson, of Missouri) was in complicity with 
the conspirators; andin Kentucky, Simon B, Buck- 
ner, a captain of the National army, who had been 
placed at the head of a military organization 
known as the Kentucky State Guard, was em- 
ployed by them, through its potential means, 
for corrupting the patriotism of the young men KILSWORTH ZOUAYE, 
of that commonwealth, His work was facilitated 
Dy the leading politicians of that State, who claimed to be Union men, but 
who, at the outset, resolved to withhold all aid to their government in sup- 
pressing the rising rebellion.’ They succeeded in placing their State in a 
position of neutrality in the conflict, and the consequence was that it suffered 
terribly from the ravages of war, which might have been averted had the great 
majority of the citizens, who were loyal, been allowed to act in accordance with 
their feelings and judgments. 

In Missouri the loyalists were the majority, but the disloyal governor and 
leading politicians, in their endeavors to unite its destinies with the slave- 
holders’ Confederation, caused that State, too, to be desolated by war. So 
early as at the close of February [1861], a State convention was held at the 
capital, in which not an openly avowed disunionist appeared, It reassembled 
at St. Louis [March 4], when Sterling Price, a secret enemy to the government, 
‘but pretending to be its friend, presided. The loyal men gave a loyal tone to 
the proceedings, and the Governor, despairing of using that body for his trea- 








1 The Lowinille Journal, the organ of the so-called Unionists of Kentucky, said of the Presi- 
dent's S eoaeeiee calling for icons to put down rebellion; “Wo are struck with mingled 
amazomont and indignation, The policy announced in the proclamation doserves the unqualified 
condemnation of every Amofican citizen, Tt is unworthy, not me: of a statesman, but of a 
man. It is s poliey utterly harebrained ond ruinous. If Mr. Lincoln contemplated this 
policy m hia inaugural address, he iso guilty dissembler; if he conceived it under the excite- 
ment aroused the seizure of Fort Sumter, he is a guilty Hotspur. In either case he is 
miserably unfit the exalted position in which the enemies of the country have placed him. 
Tet the people instantly take him and his administration Into their own hands if would 
rescue the land from bloodabed, and the Union from sudden and irretrievable destruction.” 


| 
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sonable purposes, turned to the more disloyal Legislature for aid. The latter 
yielded to his wishes, and, under the inspiration of Danicl M, Frost, 9 native 
of New York, and a graduate of the Military Academy at West Point, they 
made arrangements for enrolling the militia of the State, and placing in the 
hands of the governor a strong military force, to be used against the power 
of the National government, Arrangements were also made for seizing thé 
National Arsenal at St. 
Louis, and holding pos- 
session of that chief city 
of the Mississippi valley. 
For this purpose, and 
with the pretext of dis- 
ciplining the militia of 
that district, Frost, com- 
missioned a brigadier 
general by the Gover 
, nor, formed a camp near 
the city, But the plan was frustrated by the vigilant loyalists of St. Louis 
and Captain Nathaniel Lyon, commanding the military post there, When it 
became evident that Frost was about to seize the arsenal, Lyon, with a large 
number of volunteers, surrounded the traitor’s camp, and made him and his 
followers prisoners. 

The government and the authorities of Missouri now took open issue, Sat- 
isfied that the conspirators had resolved to secure to their interest that State 
and Kentucky, the National authorities took possession of and fortified Cairo, 
at the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and of Bird's Point, a low 
bluff opposite, on the Missouri side of the “Father of Waters.” It was a 
timely movement, for Governor Jackson 
speedily called [June 12, 1861] into the 
service of the State of Missouri fifty thon- 
sand of the militia, “for the purpose of 
repelling invasion,” et cetera, and at Jeffer- 
son City, the capital of the eommon- 
wealth, he raised the standard of revolt, 
with Sterling Price' as military commander, 
At the same time the authorities of Tennes- 
see, who, led by the disloyal Governor, 
Isham G. Harris, had placed that State in 
a military relation to the Confederacy simi- 
lar to that of Virginia,* were working in 
yharmony with Jackson, their troops being GTRRLING PRICK — 
under the command ¢¥ General Gideon J. 

Pillow. That officer was making carnest efforts for the seizure of Cairo, when, 
early in July, Leonidas Polk, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church of - 
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the Diocese of Louisiana, and a graduate of West Point Academy, succeeded 
him in command. Meanwhile, Lyon, who had been promoted to Major-General, 
and placed in command of the Department of Missouri, moved a strong force 
against the insurgents at the State capital. With 2,000 men he went up the 
Missouri River in two steamers. When he approached Jefferson City tho 
insurgents fled. He hotly pursued, and overtook, fought, and dispersed them 
near Booneville. The vanquished Missourians again fled, and halted not until 
they had reached the southwestern borders of the State, Lyon now held 
military control of the most important portions of it.! 

There was now great commotion all oversthe land. aepe ies F 
earnest. Confederate pirateships were the 
fife and dren mart naned is stip hanes Cage Re 
Croix to the Rio Grande. Compromises and concessions seemed no 
possible. The soothing lullaby of the last “Peace Convention™ was lost in 
the din of warlike preparations, and it was evident that the great question 
before the people, whether the retrogressive barbarism of slave institutions or 
the progressive civilization of free institutions should prevail in the Republic, 
could only be settled by the arbitrament of the sword, to which the friends of 
the former and the enemies of the Union had appealed. A mighty army of 
defenders of the Repiblic was rapidly gathering and earnestly drilling at, its 
capital, and was animated by an intense desire (shared by the loyal people) to 
go forward, disperse the army of the conspirators, and drive their chief and 
his counselors. from Richmond, where, with great energy, they were oan 
and putting into excoution plans for the overthrow of their 
gratification of that desire was promised when, at the middle of sana ae 
General-in-Chief gave orders for the movement of the army upon the foe at 
Manassas, then commanded by Beauregard.* 

Lieutenant-General Scott was too’ feeble to take command of the army in 
the field,‘ and that duty was assigned to General Irwin McDowell, then at the 
head of the Department of Virginia, Already Ohio and South Carolina troops 
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make the real attack on Beauregard’s left wing, menaced by Tyler, At the same 
time troops under Colonels Richardson and Davies were to march from near 
Centreville, and threaten the Confederate right." These movements were duly 
executed, but with some mischievous delay, and it was well toward noon 
before the battle was 
fairly begun, > Le 
Beauregard had 
planned an attack on 
McDowell at Centre- 
ville, the same morn- 
ing. The authori- 
ties at Richmond, 
informed of the lat- 
ter’s movements, had 
ordered Johnston to 
hasten to the aid of 
Beauregard, who was 
now compelled to act 
on the defensive. Af 
ter several hours’ 
hard fighting, with 
varying fortunes on 
both sides, and the 
mutual losses dread- 
ful, the Nationals, RUINS OF THE STONE BRIDGE. 
with superior numbers, were on the point of gaining a complete victory, when 
from the Shenandoah Valley came six thousand of Johnston's fresh troops, and 
turned the tide of battle. Johnston had managed to elude Patterson, and bad 
hastened to Manassas, followed by his troops, and there, as senior in rank, he 
took the chief command, Patterson, awaiting promised information and 
orders from the General-in-Chief (which he did not receive), failed to re-enforce 
McDowell, and when, at about three o’elock in the afternoon, Johnston's troops 
‘swelled the ranks of Beauregard to a volume greater than those of his foes, 
the Nationals were thrown back in confusion, and fled in disastrous rout 
toward Washington City.’ Jefferson Davis had just arrived on the battle- 
field when the flight began. He sent an exultant shout by telegraph to his 








1 The Confederate army lay along a line nemrly parallel to the general course of Bull's Run, 
from Union Mills, where the Orange and Alexandria railway crosses that stream, to the passago 
of the Warrenton turnpike, at the Stone Bridge several miles above. 

+ A large number of civilians saw the smoke of battle from Centreville and its vicinity. Sor- 
eral members of Congress, and many others, went out from Washington to see the fight, as they 
woulda holiday spectacle, not doubting the success of the National troops, These were seen flying 
buck in the greatest terror, while Congressman Alfred Ely, and one or two othor civiliana, were 
captured, and held ss prisoners in Richmond for severnl months.. Among the fugitives was W. 
H. Russell, correspondent of the London Times, who, notwithstanding he had net seen the battle, 
wrote an account of it the same night, while in an unfit condition, as he acknowledged, to write 
any Dig uretaly. It was very disparaging to the Nationals, and filled the enemies of the 
Republic in Europe with joy, because of the assurance it gave of tho success of the conspiratora 
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expired, more than an equal number of volunteers were in the camp or in the 
field, engaged for “three years or the war.” Nine-tenths of the non-com- 
batants shared in the faith and fervor of those who took up arms, and the 
people of the Free-labor States presented a spectacie difficult to comprehend, 
‘That terrible crisis in the life of the nation was promptly mot, and the salva- 
tion of the Republic was assured. At the same time that “United Sonth” 
against the government, which the conspirators had falsely proclaimed months 
before, now became a reality, The prestige of victory, the pressure of a ter- 
rible despotism, and the menaces of banishment and confiscation acts, passed 
by the Confederate “ Congress,” together with the prospect of the establish- 
ment of a new nation, suddenly carved by the sword out of the Republic, with 
whose fortunes it seemed their duty and interest to link themselves, so affected 
the great body of the Unionists at the South, that they yielded to necessity, 
and the yoice of opposition was speedily hushed into silence." 

On the day after the Battle of Bull’s Run [July 22, 1861], General MeClel- 
lan, whose troops had been successful in Western Virginia,’ was called to the 
command of the army at Washington, He at once set about the reorganiza- 
tion of that broken force with skill and industry. It was perfected by the 
middle of October, when seventy-five thonsand well-armed’ and fairly disci- 
plined troops were ina condition to be placed in active service in the field. 
MeClellan’s moral power was then tremendous. He had the confidence of the 
army and the whole country, and he was called a “ Young Napoleon.” And 
when, on the Ist of November, General Scott resigned his position, and on his 
recommendation his place as General-in-Chief was filled by the appointment 
of: McClellan,‘ that act was hailed as a promise of a speedy termination of the 
rebellion, for he had said that the war should be “short, sharp, and decisive.” 
He spent the remainder of the autumn, and the whole winter, in making 
preparations for a campaign for the capture of Richmond; and when, at the 
beginning of March, his force, which was called the Graxp Agwy or rie 
Poromac, was put in motion, it numbered 220,000 men.* In the mean time, 


1 Tho prossure brought to bear on the Union afta Steeythas Dane adh geek dog apd km 
were driven into the army by thousands, bocause of tho social proscription to which they were 
subjected. The zeal of the women in the cause of rebellion was unbounded, and their influence 
pit pskon f potential. Young men who hesitated when asked to oulist, or even waited to bo 
asked, were presi peste Rake fiat ego and many were the articles of women's 
apparel which were sent, a8 significant gifts, to these laggards at home, Men who still dared to: 
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by way of Rolla. When he heard of the flight of the 
the borders of Arkansas, he pressed on in that direction, 
Springfield ond Sarcoxie, and near Carthage he fell 
body of the Confederates, much superior to him in om 
cially in horsemen. Sigel had more cannon than his foe, 
engagement that ensued [July 5, 1861], the overwhelming 
gents pushed him back, and he retreated in good order to § 
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that point Lyon hastened when he heard of the apparent peril that threatened 
Sigel, and on the 18th he took command of the united forces. Meanwhile the 
insurgent Missourians had been largely re-enforced by troops from Texas and 
Arkansas, and at the close of July the combined force, about 20,000 strong (a 
large proportion cavalry), under Generals Price, Ben McCulloch, Pearce, Rains, 
and McBride, were marching on Springfield. Lyon's force did not exceed 
6,000 men (400 cavalry) and eighteen cannon, 

Feeble as he was, Lyon went out to meet the advancing foc, In a beauti- 
ful valley, at a place called Dug Springs, nineteen miles from Springfield, he 
met, fought, and vanquished his enemies, under McCulloclt and Rains. So 
desperate were the charges of a few of Lyon's cavalry, under Stanley, that 
Confederate prisoners inquired; “Are they men or devils?” Lyon returned 
to Springfield [August 4], and a few days later [August 9] the Confederate 
army, under the general command of McCulloch, wearied and halfstarved, 
encamped at Wilson's Creek, about ten miles south of the town. Lyon again 
went out to meet them, marching his little force in two columns, before dawn 
the next morning [August 10]; one led by himself, to attack their front, and 
the other by Sigel, to fall upon their rear. A battle opened at an early hour. 
The brunt of it fell upon Lyon’s column, for Sigel’s, deceived by a trick,’ was 
early dispersed or captured. Lyon’s troops, inspired by their leader, fought 
great odds with vigor and gallantry, The commander was everyyhere seen, 
encouraging his men, until at about nine o'clock in the morning he fell mor- 
tally wounded, and was succeeded in command by Major Sturgis, The battle 
ceased at cleven o'clock, when the Nationals were victorious, It was not safe 
for them to remain on the field of victory, nor to risk another encounter, 0, on 
the following morning [July 11], the whole Union force, led by Sigel, retreated 
in good order toward Rolla, safely conducting to that place a government 
train valued at a million and a half dollars. 

The loyal civil authorities of Missouri were now striving against’ powerful 
influences to keep the State from the vortex of secession. The popular conven- 
tion,’ which reassembled at Jefferson City on the 22d of July, declared the 
government of which the traitor Jackson was the head to be illegal, and 
organized a provisional government for service until a permanent one should 
be formed by the people. Meanwhile, Reynolds, Jackson’s lieutenant-governor, 
issued a proclamation at New Madrid, as acting chief magistrate, in which he 
declared the State to be separated from the Union, and that, by “invitation of 
Governors Jackson,” General Pillow had entered Missouri at the head of Ten- 
nessee troops, to act in conjunction with M. Jeff. Thompson, a native leader, 
in upholding the secession movement. Jackson was then in Richmond, nego- 


* Bigel's force was composed of twelve hundred men and six guna He marched so 
that the first intimation the Confederates had, of his presence was the bursting of the shel 
ee ee cre eae ae ‘Tho Confoderates fled and Sigel took postossion of their 
pokey when it was rey hat some of Lyon's column wero ip Pele 
like Sigel’'s men (they were Confederates in dieguise), were within less muskot-shot 
distance of the latter, they opened a destructive fire upon the Unionists with cannon and small 
arms, spreading consternation in his ranks. He lost Gis oainatiewiatecmic neyo em 
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about twenty-five thousand men. Mulligan and his little band made a gallant 
defense until the morning of the 20th [September, 1861], when he was compelled 
to surrender,’ He had held out with hopes of sueceas, bat when reenforee- 
ments approached it was too late for them to penetrate to his lines. This 
disaster was sevetely felt, and on the 27th of September Fremont put in motion 
an army of more than twenty thousand men for the purpose of retrieving it, 
and driving Price and his insurgents out of the Stafe. 

While these events were occurring in the heart of Missouri, important ones 
were taking place in Kentucky, Governor Magofiin* encouraged the seces- 
sionists as much as he dared. He allowed them to establish recruiting camps 
for the Confederate army; and when the loyal Legislature of the State asscm- 
bled [September 2] he and his political associates, fearing the adverse action 
of that body, looked with complacency upon the invasion of the State, and the 
seizure of the strong position of Columbus [September 6], on the Mississippi, 
by Confederate troops under General (Bishop) Polk. In defiance of their 
avowed respect for the neutrality of Kentucky, the conspirators at Richmond 
sanctioned the movement,’ and thus opened the way for the horrors of war, 
which filled Kentucky with distress, Columbus was held by the Confederates. 
The Legislature requested the Governor to call out the militia of the State “to 
expel and drive out the invaders,” and asked the General Government to aid in 
the work. The Governor resisted, but was compelled to yield, General An- 
derson,' in command there, at once prepared to act vigorously, and General 
Ulysses 8. Grant, then in command in the district around Cairo, took military 
possession of Paducah, at the mouth of the Tennessee River, Thus ended the 
* neutrality ” of Kentucky, which proved so disastrous to that State. Too late 
to avoid the consequences of that folly, the State now took a positive stand for 
the Union, and avoided many evils, 

Felix K, Zollicoffer, formerly a member of Congress, invaded Kentucky 
from East Tennessee (where the Unionists were horribly persecuted)* on the 

3 
Ios 40 ted and 120 wounded” Pro's lous was 20'Fiod and 19 wound Tho spe were 6 


cannon, 2 howitzers, 3,000 stand of small arms, 750 horses, a lar juantity of cage, and 
‘ores valved at $100,000, 2 * Page 6. 


com 

* Some of the of Davi ‘Bouth and North, dented that he ever sanctioned Uis yiola- 
tion of the faith of ‘the Confederates to reapect the neutrality of Kentucky, The proof 
that he did so ia undeniable. His so-called Scerctary of Welt, a3 a cover to the iniquity, tele~ 
‘graphed publicly to Polk, directing him to withdraw his troops from Honig hea At the smo 
Retails ies ea eee a tolegraphed privately to Polk, saying: “Tho 
mt the defeuer 6 For proof, see Lossing's Pictorial History of the Civil War, Tl. 75 

fender of Fort Samter [page 660] had been promoted to brigadior, and was then im 


Kentucky. 

* Jefferson Davis was quick to act upon the authority given him by the confiscation and ban~ 
ishment acts of his “Congross" In districts such na East porinece, ead other saounbiln Tegioun, 
MSs med blight of be ad was little known, Sepa ile were generally loyal to their Leet 
When. a 





Confederates way in such diatricts, the koonost cruelties were ‘upon the 
Union ae pr epee eel iby armel te, pears een 
portion of the war, ists were hunted, not on! armed men, bloodhounds, with 
which fugitive slaves were pursued* They were “akon to military campa, abused by mobs, 
= Leas cere erent Renee aaa pornee bee eT “f 
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Before being deprived of his command, Fremont, in pursuance of bis plan, 
directed General Grant to make a co-operative movement on the line of the 
Mississippi River. Grant determined to threaten Columbus’ by attacking 
Belmont, on the Missouri shore opposite, to prevent Polk assisting Thompson, 
With about 3,000 troops (mostly Ilinois yolunteers, under General John A, Me- 
Clernand), in transports, accompanied by the wooden gun-boats Ziyler and Lex- 
ington, he went down the Mississippi from Cairo, while another force was march- 
ing from Paducah* toward the rear of Columbus, under General Charles F, Smith, 
todivert Polk’s attention from the river expedition. That expedition suddenly 
and unexpectedly appeared just above Colambus on the morning of the 7th 
of November, when the gun-boats opened : 
fire on Polk’s batteries. The troops were 
landed on the Missouri shore, three miles 
above Belmont, and immediately marched 
upon that place. Polk sent over troops 
under General Pillow to re-enforce the 
garrison there, A sharp engagement en- 
sued, and the Nationals were victorious, 
but the ground being commanded by the 
batteries on the bluffs at Columbus, it 
was untenable, and Grant withdrew. 
Polk determined not to allow him to 
escape. He opened upon the retiring 
troops some of his heaviest guns, sent ‘LEONIDAS POLE. 

Cheatham to re-enforce Pillow, and then 

led over two regiments himself to swell the ranks of the pursuers. Grant 
fought his way back to his transports after suffering severely,* and re-embarked 
under cover of the gunboats and escaped. The battle was gallantly fought 
on both sides, and many deeds of daring are recorded, 

Zollicoffer’s invasion‘ aronsed the Unionists of Eastern Kentucky, and they 
flew to arms under yarious leaders, In a picturesque region of the Cumber- 
land Mountains, known as the Rock Castle Hills, they fought and repulsed 
him, Still farther eastward in Kentucky, loyalists under General William 
Nelson fought and dispersed a Confederate force under Colonel J. S. Williams, 
near Piketon. The latter fled to the mountains at Pound Gap, carrying away 
a large number of cattle. These successes inspired the East Tennessee loyal- 
ists with hopes of a speedy deliverance, but they were compelled to wait long 
for that consummation. The Confederates, toward the close of 1861, had 
obtained a firm foothold in Tennessee, and occupied a considerable portion of 
Southern Kentucky, from the mountains to the Mississippi River, along a line 
about four hundred miles in length. At the same time the Nationals were 
preparing to drive them southward, Let us now consider events in the 
vicinity and eastward of the Alleghany Mountains, and along the sea-coast. 








4 Page 675, ? Page 575. 
* Grant lost in killed, wounded, and missing, 485 men, and Polk 632. * Page 515. 
a7 
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to about 20,000 men, There he was confronted by Rosecrans with about 
10,000 men, composed of the brigades of Cox, Benham, and Schenck, 

Lee, whose campaign had been thus far a failure, was soon recalled and 
sent to Georgia. The wretched Wise was ordered to Richmond, and Floyd 
and Rosecrans again became competitors for victory. Floyd took post on the 
left or western bank of the New River late in October, from which he was 
driven [Nov. 12] by the forces under Rosecrans, and pursued about fifty miles 
southward. There Floyd took leave of his army, and a few months later he 
‘was seen in a disgraceful position at Fort Donelson, in Tennessee. Meanwhile 
General Kelley, who had recovered from his wounds,' was performing gallant 
service in defense of the line of the Baltimore and Ohio railway ; and on the 
26th of October he struck the insurgents a blow at Romney that paralyzed 
the rebellion in that region, General Robert H. Milroy, who had succeeded 
Reynolds, was also active in the Cheat Mountain region, with his head- 
quarters, at first, at the Summit. In that vicinity he fought the Confederates 
under Colonel E. Johnston, of Georgia, and was repulsed. He was more sue- 
cessful in an expedition against the Confederates at Huntersville, Lee’s old 
head-quarters.* He dispersed the insurgents there late in December, destroyed 
their stores, and released some Union prisoners. This event closed the cam- 
paign in Western Virginia in 1861. 

While the events we have just considered were occurring in Western 
Virginia and in the Mississippi Valley, others even more important in their 
relations to the great contest, were occurring on the sea-coast. We have 
already considered some hostile movements in the vicinity of Fortress Monroe.* 
Tn Hampton Roads (the harbor in front of that fortress) and the then smoking 
ruins of Hampton Village,‘ a large land and naval armament was seen in 
Angust, 1861, It was designed for an expedition down the Atlantic coast, the 
land forces under General B. F. Butler* and the naval forees under Commodore 
Silas H. Stringham. Its destination was Hatteras Inlet, eighteen miles from 
Cape Tatteras, where the Confederates had erected two forts (Hatteras and 
Clarke) on the western end of Hatteras Island. The fleet, composed of trans- 
ports for the troops and war vessels, gathered off the Inlet toward the even- 
ing of the 27th of August, and on the following morning the navy opened fire 
on the forts and some of the land troops were put ashore. The assault was con- 
tinued at intervals by both arms of the service until the 29th, when the forts 
were formally surrendered to Stringham and Butler by 8. Barron, who com- 





1 Pago 582. ° 1 Pago 518. 2 Pago 562. 

* After tho’ Dotto at Bi Bethel [raze 562], Genoral Butler abandoned the village of Hamp- 
ton, which be ha tl aides coupled, tnd confined his troops to Fortes Monroe and Newport: 
Newee. The wl country between Old Point Comfort, on which Fortress Monree lies, 
Yorktown, was thus left open to Confederate rule. . Magruder, with abe 5,000 men, moral 
down the peninsula and took post near the village of Hampton, for the purpose of closely invest- 
ing the Fortress, ee tee anon the night cof the 1th of fom 
Magruder, while, drunken with liquor, to be burnt. act was performed by 
Virginians, So wanton waa it that the venerable parish church, standing out of danger from the 
flames of the town, was fired and destroyed. 

s Geen Daten wes suceeeded in the command at Fortress Monroe by the veteran General 
John E. 
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sels Sabine and St. Louisa, lying off the fort, and artillerymen under Captain 
Vogdes, from the Brooklyn,’ They were there just in time to co-operate with 
@ loyal man at the Navy Yard in saving the fort from capture” The garrison 
was again re-enforced, a few days later, by several hundred troops under Colo- 
nel Harvey Brown, who took the command, and Slemmer was furlonghed for 
rest. Still later, while Bragg was gathering a large force in the vicinity, more 
troops were sent to defend the post, These were the New York Sixth regi- 
ment. (Zouaves), Colonel William Wilson, who were encamped [June] on 
Santa Rosa Island, on which Fort Pickens stands. Early in October the Con- 
federates on the main attempted to surprise and capture them, It was done 
in the dark, with the cry of “Death to Wilson! No quarter!’ The assailed 





FORT PICKENR 


Zouaves fouxrht desperately in the gloom, and with the aid of help from the 
fort, under Majors Vogdes and Arnold, the invaders, after burning Wilson's 
eamp, were driven to their boats with a loss of one hundred and fifty men, 
including some who were drowned. The Nationals lost in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, sixty-four men. 





1 Loutenant Worden, of the Navy, was sent by the government overland with a message to 
tho commander of the fect off Pensacola, directing the re-enforcemont of Pickens. On his 
return he was treachcrously used by Bragg, and suffered a long captivity, as a prisoner of war, 
in the jail at Montgomory. . 

7 This was Richard Wilcox. Tho Confodorates wero in possdasion of the Navy Yard at War- 
fington, opposite Fort Pickens, where Wilcox, unsuspected of loyalty, was employed as a watch 
man. He discoverod that one of Slemmer's sergeants was in complicity with the Confederate 
commander in a plan for capturing the fort. Wilcox found means to apprise Slemmer of the 
fact, Tt was to have been executed on the night after Worden's arrival, 

* It was the gonoral impression that Wilson's Zouaves were composed of New York “ rougha,” 
Bie Lt Southern people were taught to beliove that they wore sent for the purposca of plunder 
and raping. 
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sealed orders, to be opened in the event of a disperston, That contingency 
occurred, ‘The expedition had just passed Cape Hatteras, when a terrible storm 
arose, and on the morning of the 2d of November only one of the other ves 
sels might be seen from the deck of the"flag-ship.! The sealed orders were 
opened. These directed a general rendezyous off Port Royal entrance, on 
the coast of South Carolina, and there all of the vessels, oxcepting four trans- 
ports, were gathered around their leader by the evening of the 4th. The four 
transports had been lost, but no life was sacrificed, in the great storm. 

Port Royal entrance is between Hilton Head and Phillip’s Island, and on 
each was a fort that commanded the channel, In Port Royal Sound was a 
small flotilla under Commodore Tattnall, and this, with the land troops who 
garrisoned the forts, comprised the obstacles to the entrance of the expedition. 
These were soon removed, On the morning of the 7th [Nov, 1861]Jevery thing 
was in readiness, Dupont’s war-vessels moved in, and, making an elliptical 
course, poured upon the forts’ a storm of shell that soon silenced them. Tatt- 
nall’s little fleet fled to the shelter of narrower waters; the land troops under 
Generals Wright, and Stevens went on shore and took possession, and the Con- 
federates abandoned the region and hastened to the main, The National forces 
took possession of Beaufort and the surrounding islands which the white peo- 
ple had abandoned,* and the last effort of the Confederates to defend them was 
at Port Royal Ferry, where, after a severe engagement [January 1, 1862], 
they were defeated and dispersed, Du- a go. 
pont, meanwhile, had taken possession of 
Tybee Island, at the mouth of the Sayan- 
nah River, without opposition; and at. 
the close of 1881 the National authority 
was supreme over the coast islands, from 
Wassaw Sound to the North Edisto 
River, well up toward Charleston. At 
about the same time an ineffectual 
attempt was made to temporarily close 
the harbor of Charleston, as a part of the 
method of blockade, by sinking vessels 
laden with stones in its channels of ap- ge Flea yan 








! This storm gave t hope of disaster to the National cause, among the Confoderates, to 
whom the departure of the expedition-was known. They declared that the elements wore assist- 
ing them, “The stars in thelr courses fought against Sisera,” said a jubilant Richmond journal, 
and added, “So tho winds of heaven fight for the good cause of Southern Independence. Let 
the Debornhs of the South sing a song of deliverance.” 

* Tho work on Hilton Head was namod Fort Walker, in honor of tho Confoderate 
(a pore and that on Bay Point of Philtip's Island, Fort Beauregard, in honor of an insurgent 


* The eg generally, remained, excepting those whoso masters had compelled them to 
accompany in their Hight. Those who remained were soon organized into industrial com- 
munities, and a large quantity of the valuable *Sea-[sland Cotton,” which tho owners had not 
burnt on ptt waa secured. Tho faith of the slaves in the National government, and their 
boliof that the invaders were their friends, and were to be their deliverers from bon wens 
here first exhibited ina remarkable degree. They had been assiured that the “Yank os alll 
the fnhubitants of the Free-lsbor States were called, were coming to steal them and sell them into 
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21, 1861] he assailed the invading troops, who had fallen back to the vicinity” 
of Ball's Bluff. Baker had already been sent with reserves to Harrison's. 
Island, clothed with discretionary power to withdraw the other troops, or 
re-enforce them. Supposing the force under MeCall and others to be near, he 
concluded to go forward. On reaching the field, he took the chief command 
by virtue of his rank, and was soon afterward instantly killed." His tro 
unsupported,’ were overwhelmed by a superior force, and pushed back in great 
disorder toward the bluff They werd driven down the declivity at 

where, unable to cross the swollen flood for want of transportation, they fought 
desperately a short time, when they were overpowered, and a large number 
were made prisoners Many perished in trying to escape” The entire 
National loss was full a thousand men, and two pieces of cannon, Tt was a 
disaster inexplicable to the public mind. An,explanation was loudly ealled 
for, but the General-in-Chief declared that an inquiry “at that time would be- 
injurious to thespublic service.” It was stifled, and General Stone, whom 
McClellan at the time acquitted of all blame,‘ was afterward made a victim to 
appease the popular indignation.’ 





4 Byo-witnoss said thot o tall, red-haired man suddenly emergod from the smoke, and whem 
mele Bie Fess Seaeae Ctate taly Oe Pony ly the contents of a solf-cocking: pistol, 
and at the samo moment a bullet pierced his skull just behind his ear. His death pr da 
Choe sensation, and poblic honors were paid to momory afterward. ‘He was one of the 


no jan had ordered MeOall, wy pga’ to fall back to Drainsville. Ho nege 
lected ta inform Stone ef this order. Had he done so, Baker would have recalled the troops on 
the Vi (gage gevege inte periyrgngetisr a eeset bey 

* Only one flat-boat waa thore, and that, with an overload of wounded and at 
the beginning of rtoct Sir phe athe deat ‘The smaller voseels had 
appeared in the gloom, and ‘was no means of escape for the Unionists but by 
Some, attempting this, were shot in the water, Elling citi Peng 

* On the evening of October 22, 1861, McClellan, wi of 
ie flee 2 san Rosalia Sr ST here bieecpaiea fate mil Meg Stone 





PORT LAFAYETTE, 


‘He appears to have beon made a scapo-gont forthe sins of his superiors, 

Heopcion of blag: aioe Tor fll vindkation of bis oyaey, made 1 
of being a tra) ir a ication of 

sing's Pictorial Htory of the Oweit War, i. 140. : 
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For the space of nearly two months after the disaster at Ball's Bluff, the 
public ear was daily teased with the unsatisfactory report: “All 1s quiet on 
the Potomac!” The roads leading toward the Confederate eamps near Bull’s 
Run were never in better condition, The entire autumn had been a magnifi- 
cent one in Virginia. Regiment after regiment was rapidly swelling the 
ranks of the Army of the Potomac to the number of two hundred thousand 
men, thoroughly equipped and fairly disciplined, while at no time did any 
reliable report make the number of the Confederate army over sixty thousand. 
Plain people wondered why so few, whom politicians called “ragamaffins” and 
a“ mob,” could so tightly hold the National capital in a state of siege, while 
80 large a number of “the bravest and best men of the North” were in and 
around it, But what did plain people know about war? Therefore it was 
that when, late in December, the “quiet on the Potomac” was slightly dis- 
turbed by General E. 0. ©. Ord, who, with his brigade, fought a smaller 
number of Confederate foragers [Dee, 20, 1861], under J, E. B, Stewart, near 
Drainsville, and whipped them soundly, after 1 severe contest, the loyal people 
were delighted, for it gave them assurance that the Army of the Potomac was 
ready to fight bravely, whenever permitted to encounter the foe. 

While the friends of the government were anxiously waiting for the almost 
daily promised movement of the Grand Army toward Richmond as the year 
[1861] was drawing to a close, and hearts were growing sick with hope 
deferred, two events, each having an important bearing on the war, were in 
progress: one directly affecting the issue, and the other affecting it incidentally, 
but powerfully. One was an expedition that made a permanent lodgment of 
the National power on the coast of North Carolina, and the other was inti- 
mately connected with the foreign relations of the government. Let us first 
consider the last-mentioned event. 

We have already observed that the conspirators, at an early period of their 
operations, sent commissioners to Europe to seek recognition and aid from 
foreign governments.’ Their employers soon perceived the incompetency of 
these men to serve their bad cause acceptably, and they commissioned James 
M., Mason’ and John Slidell? two of their ablest and most unscrupulous com- 
peers, fall “embassadors,” the former accredited to the British government 
and the latter to the French government. These conspirators, each accom- 
panied by a secretary, left Charleston in a blockade-runner on a stormy night 
[October 12,1861] and proceeded to Cuba, where they took passage in the 
English steamer Trent for St. Thomas, intending to go from there in the 
regular packet to England. Off the northern coast of Cuba the Trent was 
intercepted [November 8] by the National warsteamer San Jacinto, Captain 
Charles Wilkes,‘ who took from the British vessel the two “ cmbassadors ” 
and their secretarics, and conyeyed them in the San Jucinto to Boston harbor, 
where they were placed in Fort Warren, then used, like Fort Lafayette,’ as 
a prison for political offenders. 





1 Page 659. * Page 622. * Pago 335, 
; ia Sa es ea ee ee Expedition, mentioned on page 476. 
ge 
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‘The act of Captain Wilkes was applauded by all loyal men, and was 
justified and commended by the Secretary of the Navy, who assured him 
that it had the “emphatic approval of 
the Department.” It was in strict con- 
formity to the British interpretation, 
theoretically and practically, of inter- 
national Iaw, but it was in violation of 
often uttered American principles in rela- 
tion to the rights of neutrals—princi: 
ples for the maintenance of which the 
United States declared war against 
Great Britain in 18121 With great 
inconsistency, the British government 
regarded it as a national insult, and, 
before any communication could be 
had with our government, made exten- 
sive preparations for war, with the 
same unseemly haste which characterized it in procuring the Queen's 
proclamation of neutrality.' A peremptory demand was made for the 
delivery of Mason and Slidell, and, when the matter became a subject for 
calm discussion, that demand was complied with, not because it was made 
in a truculent spirit, but beeause fidelity to American principles required 
it." The conspirators were delivered [January 1, 1862] on board the 
British gun-boat Rinaldo, in which they were conveyed to St, Thomas, where 





CHARLES WILKES 





+ Page 409. 

* Page 561. The British press and British speakers in 
tho interest of the government, led by the London 
indulged in the coarsest abuse of the government an 
loyal people of the United States, So urgent sevmod the 
mocessity for erento for war, that on Sunday, the 
day after the arrival of the news of the Trent out " 
as it was called, reached England, men were enga, in 
the Tower of London in ing 2,500 muskets to be sent 
to Canada. Orders were issned for a large increase in the 
naval squadrons on the North American and West India 
stations, and the great steam-packet Persia was taken from 
the mail service to be employed in carrying troops to 
Canada, American securitios wore depressed, and fortunos 
wore thereby made by wise persons, under the shadow of 
high pisces, who purchased and held them for a rise. Tho 
whole warlike movement was made to appear still more 
ridiculous, when our Secretary of State (Williae H_ Seward), 
with inimitable irony, offered [January 12, 1862] the use 
‘of the railway that extends through the United States ter- 
ritory wae chen Maine, ae Canada, ant the eae 

portation ol tiah troops to be sont to fight us, wrnntaat 
Terpnim at that winter pated being frozen, and therefore pic ho 
uselera a8 a channel for British transports. 

* The ealm thoughtfulness of President Lincoln, in the midst of the storm of passion that 
yailed on the reception of the news of the capture of Mason and Glidell, was = 

r. ‘To the writer, who had an interview with him a few hours after the news | 
‘ashington, he said: “I foar tho traitors will prove to be white elephants. We must. 0 


American principles concerning the rights of noutrals. We fought Great Britain for #1 a 
pend practios, on the right to do prociesly what Captain Wilkes has dono. 
4 





ahall now protest against the act, and demands their release, we must give 
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they embarked for England. They were treated with merited contempt in 
Great Britain, and soon passed into obscurity.’ This act of our government 
disappointed the hopes of the conspirators, for they expected great advantages 
to accrue to their cause by a war between Great Britain and our Republic, 
It silenced the arrogant pretensions of Great Britain concerning its right of 
search and of impressment, and made its hasty and belligerent actions in the 
premises appear like an extremely ridiculous farce. 





CHAPTER XVII 
THE CIVIL WAR, [1861—1865.] 


Tux public mind was just becoming tranquil after the excitement caused 
by the “ Trent affair,” when its attention was keenly fixed on another expedi- 
tion to the coast of North Carolina, already alluded to. The land and naval 
armaments of which it was composed were assembled in Hampton Roads early 
in January, 1862, It comprised over one hundred steam and sailing yessels 
(warriors and transports), and about sixteen thousand troops, mostly recruited 
in New England, Of this expedition General Ambrose E. Burnside was com: 
mander-in-chief, and the naval opera- 
tions were intrusted to flag-officer Louis 
M. Goldsborough, then the commander 
of the North Atlantic Naval Squadron, 
Burnside’s lieutenants were Generals 
Foster, Reno, and Parke, each in com- 
mand of a brigade. The fleet was in 
two scctions, in charge respectively of 
Commanders Rowan and Hazard. The 
expedition went to sea on the 11th of 
January [1862], Its destination had 
been kept a profound secret, 

This, like the other expeditions, 
encountered gales in the vicinity of a 
stormy Cape Hatteras, Pamlico Sound Cato 
and Roanoke Island was its destination, and it was seyeral days before the 








apologize for the act a# a violation of our doctrines, and thus forever bind her over to keep dd.» 
— in relation to neutrals, and so acknowledge that she has been wrong for at least sixty years 
wns the key to the admirable action of our government by the able Secretary of State, 

* “ Already,” sald a leading Liverpool journal, on their arrival, “the seven weeks’ heroes havo 
shrunk to their natural dimensions;" and the London Times, speaking of the demand made by tho 
peerage, and of their relense, spoke of them aa “ worthless booty,” and aald, England would 

ve done just as much for two nogroca.” 
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observe the course of military events in the Valley of the Mississippi. There 
we left Fremont’s dispirited army marching toward St. Louis,’ Southern and 
Western Kentucky in the hands of the Confederates,? and all Tennessee under 
the heel of their military power. 

Late in 1861, the Department of Missouri was enlarged,* and General Hf. 
W. Halleck, who had been called from California, was placed in command of 
it, and General Hunter was assigned to the éommand of the Department of 
Kansas* General Don Carlos Buell was placed in charge of the Department of 
the Ohio,‘ and the Department of New Mexico was intrusted to Colonel E. R.S. 
Canby. Such were the military divisions of the territory west of the Alleghany 
Mountains at the close of 1861, when Halleck, with his head-quarters at St, 
Louis, was holding the secessionists and insurgents in check with a vigorous 
hand. General Pope was assigned to all the National troops between the 
Missouri and Osage Rivers, in which region Price had been gathering recruits, 
after Hunter’s retrograde movement. Detachments from Pope's army smote 
these banded recruits here and there; and finally, at a bridge on the Black- 
water Creek, near Milford, Colonel Jefferson C. Davis fought and captured 
about a thousand insurgents,’ and secured as spoils nearly as many horses and 
mules, and a large quantity of munitions of war. By vigorous movements, 
Pope swept over the State west of Sedalia, toward Kansas, far enough to foil 
the attempt of organized recruits to join Price, and to compel that leader to 
withdraw, in search of subsistence and safety, to the borders of Arkansas. 

Tate in December, Price, encouraged by promises of re-enforcements from 
Arkansas, concentrated about twelve 
thousand men at Springfield. Against 
these a strong force under General 5. R. 
Curtis, assisted by Generals Asboth, 
Sigel, Davis, and Prentiss, moved in 
three columns early in February. Price 
fled with his army on the night of the 
12th and 18th of that month, and did 
not halt until he reached a good position 
at Cross Hollows, in Northern Arkansas. 
He was driven a little farther south by- 
the advance of the pursuing Curtis, and 
from near Pea Ridge, in Arkansas, he 
reported to Governor Jackson that he 
was “confident of the future.” With 








2 Page 576. * Pages 575 and 577. 

* It now included Missouri, Towa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Mlinoia, Arkansas, aod that portion 
of Kontucky fod weat of the Cumberland River. 

* This included the Stato of Kansas, the Indian Territory west of Arkansas, and the Terri- 
tories of Nebraska, Colorado, and Dakota, 
mae ate included the State of Obio and the portion of Kentucky lying eastward of the Cumbar- 

ind River. 
* Pago 516. 
* Among the captives was Colonel Magoffin, brother of the Governor of Kentucky. 
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While these events were occurring in Missouri and Arkansas, Hunter was 
busily engaged in suppressing rebellion on the borders of Kansas, and war was 
kindling in Canby’s Department of Texas.' We have seen how Twiggs 
betrayed his army in the latter State ;* now the instruments of the conspira- 
tors attempted similar measures for attaching New Mexico to the Confederacy. 
Colonel Loring, a North Carolinian, had been sent there for the purpose, in 
1860, by Floyd, the traitorous Seeretary of War.* Te was made commander 
of the Department of New Mexico, and he employed Colonel George B, Crit- 
tenden, an unworthy son of Senator Crittenden, of Kentucky,‘ to corrupt the 
troops in that region, He failed, and Loring and Crittenden were compelled 
to flee from the country to avoid the wrath of the loyal soldiery. .The fugi- 
tive officers found those of a garrison on the frontiers of Texas ready to aid 
them in their treasonable designs, By these the troops were led out from the 
fort and betrayed into the hands of Texas insurgents, when it was believed 
New Mexico would fall an easy prey to the Confederate power. Otero, the 
delegate of that Territory in Congress, was in practical complicity with the 
conspirators, and all seemed working well for their cause, when Canby’ arrived 
and changed the aspect of affairs. The loyal people gathered around him. 
His regular troops, New Mexican levies, and volunteers, soon made a 
ble force, and these were speedily called to action, for Major H. I. Sibley, a 
Lonisianian, who had abandoned his flag, invaded the Territory at the middle 
of February with 2,300 Texans, most of them rough “ Rangers,” when Canby 
was at Fort Craig, on the Rio Grande. Near 
that post (at Valverde), on the 21st of Febru- 
ary [1862], Canby and Sibley had a battle. 
The former, defeated, fled to Fort Craig, but 
the latter, alarmed at Canby’s developed 
strength, instead of following, hurried toward 
Santa Fé, the capital of the Territory. Can- 
by followed. Sibley captured but could not 
hold Santa Fé, and he was soon driven over 
the mountains into Texas. The area of the 
active rebellion now extended from Maryland 
to New Mexico, and was everywhere marked 
by vigor and terrible malevolence, 

Let us now see what was further done to- 
ward the exeeution of Fremont’s plan for ‘3REAS BANGER 
crushing the rebellion in the Mississippi Valley.* 

We have observed how the Confederates obtained a foothold in Southern 
and Western Kentucky,’ Under the shadow of military power there, a con- 
vention of secessionists was held [November 18, 1861], at which, with ludicrous 
gravity, a declaration of independence and an ordinance of secession were 
adopted, a provisional government was organized, and delegates were chosen 








+ Pago 591. * Note 3, page 651. 
: 


> Page 549. * Note 1, page 549. 
* Pege 591. cx. ie 


Page 57 * Pages 676 and 678, 


38 
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It was now determined to concentrate the forces of Halleck and Bue’, in 
grand forward movement against the main bodies and fortifications of the Co. 
federates, Thomas’s victory at Mill ; 

Spring had so paralyzed that line east- 
ward of Bowling Green, that it was 
practically shortened at least one-half, 
and the bulk of the Confederates and 
their chief fortifications were between 
Nashville and Bowling Green, and the 
Mississippi River. During the artumn 
and early winter a naval armament, pro- 
jected by Fremont for service on that 
river, had been in preparation at St. 
Louis and Cairo, for co-operation with 
the western armies, and at the close 
of January [1862] it consisted of twelve 
gun-boats, carrying one hundred and 
twenty-six heayy cannon, and some lighter guns, the whole commanded by 
flag-officer A, H. Foote, of the National navy, Seven of these were covered ~ 
with plates of iron, and were built wide, so that, on the still waters of the 
rivers, when attacking fortifications, their guns might haye almost the steadi- 
ness of those in land batteries. 

Some movements preliminary to the grand advance puzzled the Confede- 
rates and perplexed loyal spectators. There were reconnoissances down both 
sides of the Mississippi River from Cairo, and Thomas feigned a march in force 
into East Tennessee, Meanwhile an expedition against Forts Henry and Don- 
elson’ had been arranged, Halleck’s troops, destined for the enterprise, were 
placed under the chief command of General U. & Grant. Foote was sum- 
moned to the Tennessee River with his flotilla of gun-boats, and at dawn on 
the 3d of February, 1862, he was up that stream a few miles below Fort 
Heury, and Grant’s army was landing from transports near. At noon on the 
6th the flotilla opened its guns on the fort. The army was then in motion to 
¢o-operate, but before it could reach the scene of action the post was in pos- 
session of Foote, by surrender. The Confederate troops outside of the fort, 
panic-stricken, fled without firing a gun. The Commander (General Tilghman), 
and less than one hundred artillerists, had made a gallant defense, but were 
compelled to yield. This, and Fort Hieman, on the opposite side of the river, 
with all their armament, became spoils of victory’—a victory most important 
in its immediate and more remote effects, It not only gave a formidable post 
into the possession of the Nationals, but it proved the efficiency of gun-boats 
on the narrow rivers of the West. The National troops were now firmly 
planted in the rear of Columbus, and there was nothing left to obstruct the 








1 Page 594. 

* The National loss was 2 killed and 38 wounded. Of tho latter, 29 of them wore wounded 
and scalded on board the gun-boat Beer Captain W. D. Porter, whose boiler was exploded by a 
ehot that entered it, The Confederate loss was five killed and ten wounded. 
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passage of gun-boats up the Tennessee to the fertile regions of Northern Ala 
bama, and carrying the flag of the Republic fur toward the heart of the Con- 
federacy. 

"The fall of Fort Henry was followed by immediate preparations for an 
attack on Fort Donelson, a formidable work among the hills near the village 
of Dover, the capital of Stewart County, on the Cumberland River. The object 
was to reduce that stronghold, and then sweep over Tennessee with a large 
force into Northern Alabama, Foote had hurried back to Cairo to bring up 
his mortar-boats for the new enterprise, and Grant was equally active in pre- 





viRw At yort poxmnsos.! 


paring soldiers for the work. Ile reorganized his army inte three divisions, 
commanded respectively by Generals John A. MeClernand, ©, F, Smith, and 
Lewis Wallace, and on the evening of the 12th [February, 1862] the divisions: 
of the first two, which had moved from Fort Henry that morning, invested 
Fort Donelson, which was then in command of ex-Secretary Floyd, assisted 
by Generals Pillow’ and Buckner.’ Early the next morning 

speedily developed into a general battle between the investing troops and the 








* This is a view aketched by the author in May, 1866, from the river-bank within the fort, 
overlooking the mounds of the water-batteries below, and down tho river to the place where 
Poote's gun-boats lay, here indicated by the little steamboat in the distance, 

* Pages 649 and 574, * Page 566, * Page 565, 
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garrison,’ in which the former were beaten and fell back, determined to wait 
for the arrival of Foote’s flotilla, with which was coming a portion of Wallace's 
division. Wallace (who had been left at Fort Henry) was summoned to Fort 
Donelson by Grant, and at noon the next day he reported his whole division as 
on the field and ready for action, Meanwhile Foote’s flotilla had arrived, bat 
without the mortar-boats, and during the afternoon of the 14th it fought the 
water-batteries and guns from others bearing on the river with great gallantry, 
until the vessels were so much injured that they were withdrawn? 

‘The night of the 14th was one of anxiety in both camps. Foote hastened 
back to Cairo to have damages repaired and to bring up his mortar-boats, and 
Grant determined to wait for his return. The Confederates in the fort held a 
council of war, and resolved to make a sortie the next morning to rout or 
destroy the investing army, or to cut through it and escape to the open coun- 
try in the direction of Nashville. The troops selected for this desperate 
measure, about ten thousand in number, were placed under Pillow and Buckner. 
‘Those led by the former were to strike MeClernand on the right of the Na- 
tional line, while Buckner should fall upon Wallace's division in the center. 
‘The movement was attempted. MeClernand, sore 
pressed, called upon Wallace for aid. It was 
promptly given, and, after a desperate and gallant 
fight by all, the Confederates were driven back to 
their trenches. “I speak advisedly,” wrote Hill- 
yer, Grant’s aid-decamp, to Wallace, the next 
day, with a pencil on a slip of paper, “God bless 
you! You did save the day on the right.” 
Meanwhile, Smith had been vigorously and suc- 
cessfully striking the right of the Confederates, 
and when darkness fell at evening the National” 
troops were victorious, the vanquished garrison 
were imprisoned within the lines, and their leaders 
were busied with endeavors to solve the important 
question, How shall we escape? Tn a midnight conference, when it was found 
that they must surrender, Floyd and Pillow exhibited the greatest cowardice. 
Only Buckner acted like a man, The other two fled from the fort,* and left 
the latter to surrender it the next morning [February 16, 1862]. 












LEWIS WALLACE. 





* The Carondelet, Captain Walke, of Foote's flotilla, had gallantly contended with the wator 
batteries of the Fort, 

* There had been a groat changein the weather, and the troops, not propared for it, suffered 
terribly from intense cold, and a lock of clothing and tents. A little snow had fallen, and insuf- 
ficient food and shelter made their sufferings most severe. 


* Never was a little squadron exposed to a more severe fire. Twenty heavy guns wore 
trained upon ft, those from the hillsides, on which the maim works of the fort lay, hurling plung- 
ing shot with awful precision and effect, when only twelve guns could roply, four armored 


vessels in the fight (St Lowis, tho Mug-ship, Carondelet, Pittvbury, and Louisvitle) received In the 

sagrognte 20 loss than 141 wounds from the Confederate shot and shell, and lost 64 men Killed 
matt 

* The council of war was held at Pillow's head-quarters, in Dover, Between Floyd and Pillow 

thore wore criminations and recrininations, and each, fearing to fall into the hands of the Na- 

tionals, seemed to think of litte else than his personal safety. When it was decided that they 
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General Smith, in movements against Nashville, Meanwhile, the panic in the 
latter place became fearful. The terrified Governor (Harris) fled, Johnston's 
army passed farther southward, and on the 26th of February Nashville was 
formally surrendered by the civil authorities and the National troops took 
possession,’ Provision was at once made at Washington City for civil gov- 
ernment in Tennessee, and Andrew Johnson was appointed Provisional 
Governor, with the military rank of Brigadier-General. He entered upon the 
duties of his office on the 4th of March, 1862, with the avowal that he should 
see to it that “intelligent and conscious treason in high places” should be 
punished. 

Another bloodless victory soon followed the evacuation of Nashville. Tt 
was the taking, possession by National troops, without opposition, of Colum- 
bis. Beanregard was then in command of the Department of Mississippi, and 
outranked Polk, The former, obedient to instructions from Richmond, 
ordered the latter to transfer his command, and as much of the munitions of 
war as possible, from Columbus to a safer place, when Polk went to New 
Madrid, Madrid Bend, and Island Number Ten, there to prepare for defense. 





Meanwhile Foote had moved down the Mississippi with a flotilla of gun-boats 
and transports, the latter bearing about two thousand men under General 
W. T. Sherman, and when they approached Columbus [March 4, 1962] they 
saw the National flag waving over its fortifications, having been planted there 
the evening before by a scouting party of Mlinois troops, from Paducah. A 
garrison was left to hold the post, and Foote returned to Cairo to prepare for 
a siege of the new position of the Confederates, which the latter hoped to 


make impregnable. 
New Madrid, at a great bend in the river, with Island Number Ten, a few 





) Floyd and Pillow, who fled from Fort Donelson, were in eareg 7 at Nashville, the order 


for their suspension not having yet reached headquarters. Nati 

‘wore aguin overcome with terror, vale they fired the bridges over the Ganberith sr Resketta, 
in defiance of the ea ay ee the citizens, and scampered away southward by the light of the 
conflagration, leaving the moro courageous Forrest with his cavalry to cover their inglorivus 
flight, Floyd diod miserably not long afterward, und Pillow sunk into merited obscurity, 
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Buell had been slowly advancing to join Grant. His appeared 
on the opposite side of the Tennessee toward the evening of the day of battle. 
‘These crossed ; and all night long other battalions of Buell’s army were com- 
ing up the river, At midnight General Lewis Wallace, who had been ordered 
up from Craump's Landing, arrived with his division. Grant’s army was now 
safe, The fruits of victory were snatched from Beauregard. Before sunrise next 
morning Wallace opened the contest anew on the Confederate left, where Beau: 
regard commanded in person, Others speedily co-operated, and again the bat. 
tle became general along the whole line. The Confederates were steadily 
pressed back by a superior force, all the while fighting most gallantly. They 
were pushed through and beyond the National camps seized by them on Sum 
day morning. Perceiving that all was lost, they fled, in the midst of a cold 
storm of rain and sleet, to the heights of Monterey, in the direction of Corinth, 
covered by a strong fag vey etl te andthe encamped 
They had lost over 10,000 
men in battle, and full 
300 of the wounded died 
during that terrible re- 
treat of nine miles’ Fif- 
teen thousand of the 
Nationals were killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, 
and the hospital steamers 
that went down the Ten- 
nesses were crowded with 
the sick and maimed. 
The slain troops were 
speedily buried, the dead . 
horses were burned, and 
every sanitary precaution was observed. The Confederates were not pursued 
far in their flight; and both parties, one on the battle-field and the other at 
Corinth, prepared for a renewal of the struggle. 

Beauregard’s army was so shattered, that he sent an imploring ery from 
Corinth to Richmond for help.* The way seemed opened for his immediate 
destruction, and Grant was anxious to walk vigorously in it. But his superior, 
General Halleck, who now came from St, Louis [April 12] and took command 





1 His force was about 12,000 men. Beauregard enid to him, “‘Phia retreat must not be a 
rout. You must hold the enemy back, if it requires the loss of your last man.” 

* An eye-witness wrote:—"I passed long wagon-trains Gllod with wounded and dying sol- 
dicra, withoat even a blanket to shicld crs from tho driving slect and hail." Beauregard 

roported his loss ot 1,728 killed, 6,012 wounded, and 957 mi Bes tor 10,697 Grant reported 
his li loss 1,736 killed, 7,852 ‘wounded, and 5,956 prizoners—total, 13,573, Subsequent starements 
show that the Joss on each sido was about 15,000, 

? He said ho could not then muster more thun 5,000 effective men, but that Earl Van Dorn 
[vee page 50a] ‘might join him in « fow days with 15,000. ge asked for re-enforcements, amd 


baid.—" If do} hore we loso the Mississippi hese robably our cause.” This dis- 
yan a in cipher, General Mitchel intercopted at when ho seized the telograph 
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transports, to attempt the capture of Memphis. At Fort Pillow, on the first 
Chickasaw bluffs, eighty miles above Memphis by the iver, the expedition 
was confronted by a Confederate flotilla under Hollins,’ and three thon- 
sand troops under M, Jeff. Thompson.’ The post was besieged by Foote 
on the 14th of April, with gun-boats and mortarboate, while ae 
obeyed Halleck’s call to Shiloh. The 
navy was left to do the work; but there 
was no serious fighting until the 10th of 
May, when Hollins attacked thedlotilla, A 
sharp fight ensued between the armored 
vessels, while the heavy guns of the fort 
assisted Hollins, but he was repulsed; 
and for more than a fortnight afterward 
the two flotillas lay watching each other, 
Then a “ram” squadron under Colonel 
Charles Ellet, Jr.* joined the National 
flotilla, and preparations were made for 
another battle, when, on the night of the 
4th of June, the Confederates, having 
heard of the retreat of Beauregard from Corinth, fled from Fort Pillow, fleet 
and army, as fast as steam could carry them, and took position for the defense 
of Memphis, Commodore Davis (Foote’s succcssor’) followed, and in a very 
severe engagement with the Confederate flotilla in front of Memphis [June 6, 
1862] was victorious. Thompson and his troops fled, and the National stand- 
ard was soon seen floating in the air over the affrighted town, This event 
was soon followed by the entrance and occupation of the city by troops under 
General Wallace, fresh from the successful siege of Corinth. 

All Kentucky, Western Tennessee, and Northern Mississippi and Alabama, 
were now in the possession of the National authorities, and it was confidently 
expected that East Tennessee would almost immediately be in the same posi- 
tion. When Buell joined Mitchel, after the close of the siege of Corinth, the 
latter urged his superior to march directly into and occupy that region, But 
Buell would not consent, and various efforts which Mitchel had made, pre- 
paratory to such an expedition, were rendered almost frnitless. His com- 
manders had been keeping danger from his rear and making the foe on his 
front exceedingly circumspect. Negley, Turchin, Lytle, and others had been 
operating in the region of the railway between Decatur and Columbia; and the 
first-named had climbed over the mountains northeast of Stevensen, drove the 


1 Pago 600. * Pago 673, 
at oy Corea arn ne Ep leet gent 


who constructed the Nisgara Suspension Bridge, and under his superinteadeace the rams 
had been built, They were river boats, some with stern wheels and some with side 
heels wee Dee ee strengthened by additions of heavy timber, and covered with plates 
iron. 
* At the al eh te ire pte eat ite eh 
from a picce of timber. It became so painful, that on thp th of May he waa compelled to 
beronppdletientemse ae" On rotiring, ho left the command of the fl with Captain C,H. 
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took possession of St. Augustine; and the Confederates abandoned Pensacola 
and the fortifications on the maint opposite Fort Pickens. Dupont returned to 
Port Royal at the close of March, and found Sherman in possession of Edisto 
Island, well up toward Charleston, And so it was, that before the finst anni- 
versary of the fall of Fort Sumter, the whole Atlantic coast, from Cape Hat- 
teras to Perdido Bay, excepting the harbor of Charleston and its immediate 
surroundings, had been abandoned by the insurgents. 

‘Turning again to Hampton Roads, we see General Butler there at the head 
of another expedition.’ He had completed his reeruiting in New England,’ 
and on the 23d of February [1862] he received orders, as commander of the 
Department of the Gulf, to co-operate with the navy, first in the capture of 
New Orleans and its approaches, and then in the reduction of Mobile, Galves- 
ton, and Baton Rouge, with the ultimate design of occupying Texas. On the 
25th of February he sailed from Hampton Roads with nearly 14,000 men; 
and thirty days later he re-embarked on Ship Island, off the coast of Missis- 
sippi, in the Gulf of Mexieo. Tt was already in possession of National troops, 
under General Phelps, and a naval force was there under Commodores Farragut, 
and Bailey. With these officers Butler arranged a plan of operations against 
New Orleans, A flect of bomb-vessels 
under Commander David D. Porter had 
been prepared to co-operate with the 
forces which rendezyoused at Ship 
Island, and early in April an extensive 
armament was in the Mississippi River," 
prepared to attack Forts Jackson and 
St. Philip, on the banks of that stream, 
at asharp bend, seventy-five miles above 
the passes of the river into the Gulf. 

General Mansfield Lovell, formerly a 
New York politician, was in command 
at New Orleans and of its defenses, 
among which were the forts just named.* 
He and the people of that region sup- 
posed these defenses to be impregnable,* 
and they rested in fancied security until late in April, when startling events 
undeecived them, 

All things were in readiness for an assault on the forts on the 17th [April, 
1862], and a battle with these fortifications began on the morning of the 18th, 





DD. PORTER 





+ Page 579, * Pogo 680, 

‘ oa fleets ae Sarasin ond eye comprised forty-seven armed are eight of ism were 
large and powerful steum sloops of wur. Batler’s troops, composed o| jusette, Connecti- 
cut, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Mi mon, were borne on five 

* Fort Jackson was built by woment. Fort St. Philip was an old Spanish work, 


which figured somewhat in Syteng 1812. They were near each other, on opposite sides of 


the river. The general command of these, and ot river defonsos below New Orleans, was_ 


ttre’ to General R. Duncan, formerly an office-heldor in the city of New York, 
newspaper —" Our oy foar is that the Northern invaders ned dan epeears 
Wo oan made such extensive preparations to receive therm, that it wero vexatious if their invine 


oo 
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Women were seen in the streets erying, “Burn the city! burn the city!” 
Vehicles were everywhere observed carrying cotton to the levee to be 
destroyed; and when, on the 25th, Farragut, with nine vessels, approached 
the town, a sheet 
of flame and pall 
of smoke, caused 
by the burning of 
cotton, sugar, and 
other property, 
was seen along the 
levee a distance of 
five miles.’ The 
city was utterly 
defenseless. ‘The 
troops had mostly 
fled, and Farragut i 
held the rebellious 7s LATE a SR OSIRIS 8 

citizens in check by the fear of his shells,’ until the arrival of General Butler 
with his troops on the first of May. These were landed, The General made 
his head-quarters at the St. Charles Hotel, and there, in conference with the 
city authorities and some leading citizens, he foreshadowed a policy that proved 
effectual in maintaining order, By the most vigorous action the rebellious 
spirit of leading politicians was subdued, the refractory were punished, the 
poor were relieved, and the peaceful were protected? The capture of New 


steam-boats, with unfinished ied patel tu Yon re en ten 
eration no leas than 15,000 of cotton, valued at $1,500,000, were, 





by oad Bailey was sent ashore with a flig to demand the surrender of ie city, and the 
taking down of the Confederate flag from the government custom-howm and mint This was 
refused, when a force landed, and unfurled the National flag over the mint, As soon as the force 
Tetired, some young men, led bya notorious gambler named Mumford, pulled it down and dragged 
it in derision through tho streets. When Butler, who arrived soon afterward and took command, 
heard of this, he wrote to the Secretary of War, saying: —" This outrage will be ished in 
euch tnanner a@ in my judgment will caution both the perpetrators and abettors of the act, # 
that thoy shall fear tho stripes if they do not reverence the stars of our banner." Mumford was 
afterward active in inciting a mob to violence, when ho wns arrested, tried for and convicted of 
treason by a court-martial, and hung. 

* The Mayor of the city, John T. Monroe, ono of the most unworthy men of our timo, was 
very refractory for a while, but, with all others like him, he was soon compelled to be quiet, 
Butler discovered a list of subscribers, composed of bankers, merchanta, and other wealthy citi- 
rons, to a fund for carrying on tho rebellion. These he assessed for the benefit of the pone 
the amount of twenty-five per cunt. on thelr subseription. Poolish women, of the 
rebellious class, defled the military authority; and one of thease, with the low manners of ma 
degraded of her sex, deliberately spot ia the faces of two officers in the street’ Forhearanes was 
no longer a virtue, and Butler issued an order which effectually cured the growing evil. It pub- 
licly directed the treatment of women, 80 acting, to be such as would be given to the abandoned 
of their sex.* This order, which was perverted and misrepresented, produced the most intense 
© games Bhaming ag coarse the document callod the * Wosnan Ores,” dated New Orleans, May 15, 1808:— 

mera 

* As the officers and soldters of the Ualted States have been sabject to repeated tneults from the women (eall- 
tas theinseivos Indies} of New Orleane, in return fur the most sernpiilons nenditerferenco snl courtesy on Our 
44 ordered that herent, hen a Agari teal b wore (aiare, oe movement, Inselt cr ahovw canton 
or soldier of the ‘eginicd and held able tbe treated a3 a womaa of 
the wen oping her avoeation. 
By command of 


Diajor- Genera! Burem 
“Gronom C. Stxona, Assletant Adjutant-Generat, Chief of Stag” 
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sued by Lee's cavalry, and along the line of that river, above Fredericksbury, 
there was an artillery duel for two days [Augast 20 and 21, 1862]. Lee found 
that he conld not force a passage of that stream, so he moved toward the 
mountains, for the porpose of flanking the Nationals, Pope made skillful and 
ie efforts to thwart the design of his enomy, but the danger became 
y hour. Pope's force-had boon greatly weakened by fighting and 
and the Army of the Potomac was coming to his relief so tardily, 
that he almost despaired of its arrival in time to be useful.’ 

The National eapital was now, Inte in Augnst, in great peril. Pope, 
encouraged by the belief that MeClellan’s fresh troops, which had been resting 
for a month, would almost immediately re-entorce him, massed his army near 
Rappahannock Station [Aug. 23, 1862], for the purpose of falling upon a heavy 
flanking foree. Moyements to this end were made. Franklin, of the Army of 
the Potomac, had lately arrived with troops, and Heintzelman and Porter, of 
the same army, were also near, so that, on the 25th, Pope's army, and its re-en- 
forcements at hand, with their backs on Washington and their faces to the foe, 
were about sixty thousand strong, but still somewhat seattered, On that day 
“Stonewall Jackson,” leading the great Hank athena’ crossed the Rappa- 






hannock, and with his ac- 
customed celerity made 
his way over the Ball's 
Run Mountains at Tho- 
roughfare Gap, At twi- 
light on the 26th he was § 
on the railway in Pope’s 
rear, and between his 
army and Washington 
City, The Confederate 
cavalry swept over the 
country in the direetion 
of Washington, as fi as 
Fairfax Court-House and 
Centreville, and Jackson, 
taking possession in strong force of Manassas Junction,’ awaited the arrival of 
an approaching heavy column under Longstreet. 

Both armies were now in a critical situation. Pope took vigorons measures 
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THOROUGHFARE OAP, 








1 At the cloao of July, Hallock ordored preparations for tho removal ef the Ariny of the Poto- 
mac from the Peninaula, and on the 2d of August ho iesned » positive ordor for it ta move at owce. 
McClellan protested, He told his government that the foros undor Popo was “aot necoariry to 
maintain a strict defensive in front of Washington and Marpec's Ferry: instructed lis 
superiors that the “trae defrnse of Washington was on the banks of the Jumes, whore thus Fito 
of the Union was to be decided; and then awaited further order, Halleck repoatil hit com 
mand, and urged MoClellan to use all possible mligence in offveting the departure of his troop. 
After the battle of Cudar Mountain lie told him there mast be no further delay" in his move- 
ments, for Washington was danger, It was twenty days afler McClellan received orders to 
transfor his army to Aquia Creek, on the Potomac, before they were executed, and that army 
failod to give Pope timely and suiffiolent nid. 

* Pages 567 and 572. 
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cover of darkness the night before. A feeble attempt to follow was made, and 
quickly abandoned [Sept. 19], when Lee moved leisurely up the Shenandoah 
Valley, and McClellan took possession of Harper's Ferry, He now called for 
reenforcements ani snpplies, and ten days after the battle, the government 
and the loyal people, who hourly expected the announcement that the Army 
of the Potomac was in swift pursuit of Lee’s broken columns, were sadly dis- 
appointed by McClellan's declaration that he intended to hold his army where 
it was, and “attack the enemy should he attempt to recross into Maryland,” 
The President hastened to McClellan's head-quarters [Oct. 1], and there became 





VIEW OF THE ANTIETAM BATTLEGROUND," 


so well satisfied that the army was competent to move at once in pursuit of 
Lee, that be instructed its leader to cross the Potomac immediately for that 
purpose. Twenty days were spent in correspondence between the commander 
of the Army of the Potomac and the National authorities before that order 
was obeyed, during which time the beautiful October weather, when the roads 
were good in Virginia, had passed by, and Lee's army had become thoroughly 
reernited, strengthened, and supplied, and his communication with Richmond 
was reestablished, On the 2d of November McClellan announced that his 

















' This was the appearance of that portion of the battle-ground where the #i le was most 
severe, on the Confederate left, as it appeared when the author sketched it, in October, 
1866. The five = seen in the distance are over the spot where Mansfield wos. killed. 
Antietam Creck ia sven in the foreground, The view is from near the house of Mr. Pry, where 
McClellen had his head-quarters, 
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whole army was once more in Virginia, prepared to move southward, on the 
east side of the Blue Ridge, instead of parsuing Lee up the Shenandoah Val- 
ley, on the western side. The faith of the government and of the loyal people 
in McClellan's ability or disposition to achieve a victory by such movement 
was now exhausted, and on the 5th of November he was relieved of command, 
and General Burnside was put in his place, Thus ended MeClellan’s unsuecess- 
ful military career, 

Burnside now reorganized the Army of the Potomac (then numbering about 
one hundred and twenty thousand men) and changed the plan of operations, 
by which the capture of Richmond, rather than the immediate destruction of 
Lee’s army, was the objective, He made Aquia Creek, on the Potomac, his 
base of supplies, and took position at Fredericksburg, from which he intended 
to advance, Before he had accomplished that movement and was’ prepared to 
cross the Rappahannock, Lee had occupied the heights in rear of Fredericks- 
burg, in full foree, full eighty thousand strong. The bridges were destroyed, 
and Burnside could pass the river only on pontoons or floating bridges. These 
were constructed, and under cover of a heavy fire of artillery from Stafford 
Heights, the National columns crossed over, A sinuinary battle ensued on the 
13th of December. Ter- 
rible was the roar of 
three hundred Confede- 
rate cannon and half 
that number of Na- 
tional guns. ‘The city 
was battered and fired. 
The Nationals were re- 
pulsed,’ Two days 
more [December 14- 
15] they remained on 
the city side of the 
river, and then with- 
drew under cover of 
the darkness, and Lee 
took possessionof Fred- 
ericksburg. Burnside 
was soon afterward 
superseded in com- 
mand [January 26, 1863] by General Joseph Hooker. Tere we will leave the 
Army of the Potomac, in winter quarters on the Rappahannock, and consider 
the stirring events in the great Valley of the Mississippi, 

We left the Lower Mississippi, from its mouth to New Orleans, in posses- 





SCENE If FREDERICKSBURG ON THR MORYING OF THM 12TH, 





* The National los was about 15,000 men. A large number of the wounded (sevunty por 
cent) soon rejoined the army, their hurts being elight, There were 3,234 of the total loss 
reported “ missing," many of whom soon returned, so that the absolute loss to the army, other 
than temporary, was not vory Lance, The Confederate lows was probably about 7,000, 
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State, THe fought a severe battle [August 30, 1862] with Union troops under 
General M.D, Manson, near Richmond, where General Nelson! took command, 
The Nationals were routed and seattered, and Smith passed on to Lexington. 
‘The affrighted Legislature of Kentucky, then in session at Frankfort, fled to 
Lonisville. The secessionists of that region warmly welcomed the invader, 
and the conqueror pushed vigorously toward the Ohio, with the intention of 
capturing and plundering Cincinnati. He was unexpectedly confronted there 
by strong fortifications constructed and a large force collected on the southern 
side of the Ohio, under the direction of the energetic General Lewis Wallace. 
By these the career of the invader was checked, the city was saved, and Wal- 
lace received the thanks of the authorities of Cincinnati and of the Legislature 
of Ohio, for “the promptness, energy, and skill exhibited by him in organizing 
the forces and planning the defenses” which saved the soil of that State from 
invasion.’ Foiled in this attempt, Smith turned his face toward Louisyille, 
He captured Frankfort,’ and there awaited the arrival of Bragg, who for almost 
three weeks had been moving northward from Chattanooga, with over forty 
regiments of all arms and forty cannon, His destination was Louisville. 
Bragg crossed the Cumberland River at Carthage, and entered Kentucky 
on the 5th of September, his advance, eight thousand strong, pushing toward 
the railway between Nashville and Louisville, At Mumfordsville, on that 
railway, a National force under Colo- 
nel T, J. Wilder fought [September 14] 
some of the troops of the traitor Buck~ 
ner for five houra, and woo ee them. 
‘Two days afterward, a sti 
rate force under General Pi 
and, after another severe battle oe 
tember 16], Wilder was compelled to 
surrender. Bragg was elated by this 
event, Buell, then at Bowling Green, 
had sent no relief to Wilder, and he 
seemed to be so exceedingly tardy, that 
the Confederate leader had no doubt of 
an easy march upon Louisville. On the 
Ist of October he formed a junction DON CARLOS BUELE 
with Kirby Smith’s troops at Frank- 
fort, and his marauding bands were out plundering the people in all diree- 
tions‘ Then Buell, who had kept abreast of Brags, turned upon the latter, 








1 Page STT. 
* Walince waa satisfied that nothing but the moat vigorous moasures would save the cll 
‘He declared tmartial law, and ordered the citizons, under tho direction of the Mayor, to assem! 
an hour afterward, in convenient public places, tobe ioe for work on iutrenchments on the 
south side of the river, “The willing," he said, ™ be properly credited, the unwilling 
promptly visited. The principle adopted is: citizens for labor—soldiers for the battle.” 
* There Bragg performed the farce of making a weak citizen, named Hawes, “‘ Provisional 
Oona Rares Bi issued a proclamation to the inhabitants of Kent 
the 1 ptember Bra; to ite oF! itucky, asey- 
ring shan bat ba Burne ae inake oi ete hatte A mecca He | ther 
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They fled southward, pursued some distance by the victors, aud at Ripley, in 
Mississippi, the forces of Van Dorn and Price were united. Then they moved 
upon Corinth, now occu- = 
pied by Roseerans, and 
there, on the 3d and 4th 
of October [1862], a san- 
guinary battle wasfought, 
in which both parties dis- 
played the greatest valor. 
The Nationals were bo- 
hind the ‘fortifications, 
and had some advantage 
in that respect.’ The 
struggle was fearful, and 
ended in the repulse of 
the assailants, who fled 
southward, vigorously 
pursued as far as Ripley.* 
The repulse of the Confederates at Corinth was followed by brief repose 
in the department over which General Grant had chief command. But there 
were stirring scenes lower down the Mississippi River. The hills about the 
city of Vicksburg had been covered with fortifications, and the capture of this 
point, and the works at Port Hudson below, which constituted the only for- 
midable obstructions to a free navigation of the river, was now an object 
toward which military movements in the Southwest were tending. Curtis, 
whom we left, after the battle of Pea Ridge, marching eastward," was making 
his way toward Helena for that purpose, and the forces under Butler and 
Farragut were at work for the same end. So early as the 7th of May 
[1862], Baton Rouge, the capital of Louisiana, had been captured, and Far- 





‘GRAVES OF THE ELEVENTH OHIO HATTERY-MEW. 


Joss in this battle at 782, of whom 144 wore killed. He estimated the Confederate loss at 1,438. Ho 
ssptured from them 1,629 small arms and 13,000 rounds of ammunition and other war 
* The fortifications thrown up around Corinth by the Confederates had been strengthened by 
the Nationals and now batterios constructed. At one of these, called Fort 
Robinet, the struggle was very severe, In four lines Toxana and Missis- 
Seek Ceres to asaail [t, in the face of a terrible storm of nod 
canister shot. ‘They reached the ditch, paused for a moment, and with 
@ brave leader (Colonel ) bearing the new Confederate in his 
hand, they attempted to scale the when the concealed Nationals 
behind suddenly aroxe, and poured murderous volleys of bullets upon them 
that swopt them down by scores. 


? In this rotreat under General Ord had a severe battle at Davis's 
Bridge, on the Hatches River, with a part of Van Dorn's column, in which 
the Union general was severely wou! ‘Reeecrans reported his Joss in 


the battle at Corinth and in the pursuit at 2,359, of whom 315 were killed. 

‘He estimated the Confederate loss, including 2,243 prisoners, at a little more 

than 9,000, Among tho trophics were fourteon flags, two guna, and 3,3(% 

small arms. Rosecrans gate that, according to Confedorate authority, 

CONFEDERATE FLAG? bg ere ty A} ttle, and that his own force was less than 20,000. 
Page 5: 





© By a recent Act of the Confederate * Congress.” the * Stars and Bars” of (he first Confederate fag [page 565) 
had been saperseded by « white fag, the stars an a blue field arranged tn the form ef'a creas = 1 
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guerrilla bands late in the summer of 1862, From April until September of 
that year, about ove hundred battles and skirmishes occurred in Missouri. 
Troops from Arkansas, who came thither to aid their insurgent brethren, were 
driven back, These formed a nucleus for a force which, late in September, 
was gathered in Arkansas, full forty thousand strong, under T, C. Hindman, a 
former member of Congress. Against these Schofield marched with what was 
called the Army of the Frontier. Joining General J. G. Blunt, in the southern 
part of Missouri, the combined forces, ten thousand strong, sought the insur- 
genta, The latter were shy, and hovered exutiously among the Ozark Hills, 
A portion of them were attacked near Maysville [October 22] by Blunt, and 
driven in disorder into the Indian country. Six days afterward, another por- 
tion, mostly cavalry, were struck by General Francis J. Herron, and driven to 
the mountains. Soon after this ill health compelled Schefield to leave the 
field, and the command devolved on General Blunt. 

Tiindman now determined to strike a decisive blow for the recovery of his 
State. ‘Toward the close of November he had collected an army abont twenty 
thousand strong on its western border, His advance was attacked by Blunt 
on the Boston Mountains on the 26th of that month, and were driven toward 
Van Buren, when Blunt took position at Cave Till. Hindman, with about 
cleyen thousand men, marched from Van Buren to crush him. Blunt sent for 
Herron, then in Missouri, to come and help him. [He did so, and ata little 
settlement called Prairie Grove, on Ilinois Creek, they utterly defeated Hind- 
man in a severe battle, and drove his shattered army over the mountains. Tn 
the mean time there was bloody strife in Texas, where Confederate rule was 
supreme, and the Unionists there suffered the rigors of a reign of terror 
unparalleled in atrocity, Some attempts had been made to “ reposseas” impor 
tant points of that State, especially the = 
city of Galveston. So early as May, 
1862, a demand for the surrender of 
that city had been made by the com- 
mander of a little squadron and refused, 
and so matters remained until the 8th 
of October, when the civil authorities 
of Galveston surrendered it to Com- 
mander Renshaw, of the National navy, 

Let us now see what was occurring 
eastward of the Mississippi, bearing 
upon the capture of Vicksburg, at the 
close of 1862. Grant had then moved 
the bulk of his army to the region of 
Holly Springs, in Mississippi, where he 
was confronted by Van Dorn; and aaa 
Rosecrans, who succeeded Buell,’ was moving southward from Nashville. 

Rosecrans found the Army of the Ohio (now the Army of the Cumberland) 





1 Page 634. 
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lands went up to the throne of God in supplication for the success of the 
armies of the Republic against its enemies.’ 

While the National government was thus working for the good of man- 
kind, the Confederate “government,” so called, at Richmond, was putting 
forth amazing energies in the prosecution of schemes for an opposite result. 
Their “Provisional Constitution’ had been succeeded by a “ Permanent 
Constitution,” and Jefferson Davis had been elected [Feb. 22d, 1862] “ Perma- 
nent President” of the Confederacy for six years.* In the “ Congress’? at 
Richmond were delegates from all the Slave-labor States excepting Maryland 
and Delaware, and resolutions were adopted and measures were devised for 
prosecuting the war with the greatest vigor, declaring that they would never, 
“on any terms, politically affiliate with a people who were guilty of an inva- 
sion of their soil and the butchery of their citizens.” With this spirit they 
prosecuted the war on land, and by the aid of some of the British aristocracy, 
merchants, @d ship-builders, they kept afloat piratical craft on the ocean, that 
fora time drove most of the carrying trade between the United States and 
Europe to British ships. One of the most noted of these pirstical vessels was 
the Alabama, built, equipped, armed, pro- 
visioned, coaled, and manned by the British,* 
and commanded by Raphael Semmes, She 
roamed the ocean a simple sea-robber ;* and 
during the last ninety days of 1862, she 
destroyed by fire no less than twenty-eight 
helpless American merchant vessels. While 
her incendiarism was thus illuminating the 
sea, the George Griswold, laden with pro- 
visions, furnished by the citizens of New 
York who had suffered most by the piracies, 
was out upon the ocean, bearing a gift of 
food from them, valued at one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, to the starving English opera- 
tives in Lancashire, who had been deprived of 
work by the rebellion, And that ship of merey was convoyed by an American 





MAPHARL SEMMES. 





! The first regiment of colored troops raised by tha authority of an act of Congress was 
organized in Beanfort District, South Carolina; and on the day when this Jrosunnit wee wan 
issued, » native of that district (Dr. Brisbane) who had been driven away many yoara before 
because he emancipated his slaves, announced to these troops and other freed peoplo the great 
fact — they were no longer in bonds, 

igo ONT 

wat Washington vere duuah , Bec, “Beerlary of Bete?" George W W, Handy dal 
nwat at ington, were Jui 
“Secretary of War;" & B. Mallory, “Seoretary of the Navy ;" 0. G. Memminger,  Becrotary 
the ‘Treasury ;" ‘Thomas H. Watt, “ Attorney-General;” and John H. Reagan, “ Poatmaster- 
Genoral,” 

* While bared ase telat py ef England, and their destination was known, the 
American minister in London called the attention of the British government to the fact, He 
failed to elicit any action that might prevent their going to sea, fully manned and armed. It was 
Pee Oy EN A See ie ee should go to sea in aid of the rebellion, 

after the attack on Port Somter [j 653), Jefferson Davis recommended, and 
his talow rain “Congress” authorized, f 10 phere dpe & armed vossels to destroy 
41 
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was co-operating with Grant against Vicksburg, and was also charged with the 
task of gaining possession of Louisiana and Texas, Galveston, as we have 
seen, was in possession of a National naval force.’ Banks sent troops to its 
support, and on the morning of the first of January, 1863, the Confederates, 
under General Magruder,’ attacked the troops and the war-vessels. A severe 
struggle ensued, which resulted in the defeat of the Nationals. Galveston was. 
repossessed by the Confederates, but on account of a vigorous blockade, at 
once established by Farragut, the victory was almost a barren one. 

Banks now turned ‘his attention to the recovery of Louisiana west of the 
Mississippi, and along its shores. Already a force under General Grover occu~ 
pied Baton Rouge; and early in January [1863] a land and naval force under 
General Weitzel and Commodore Buchanan was sent into the Teche region,a 
country composed of fertile 
plantations, extensive forests, 
sluggish lagoons and bayous, 
and almost impassable swamps, 
The expedition was succeasfil. 
Banks now concentrated his. 
forces, abont 12,000 strong, at 
Baton Rouge, for the 
of co-operating with Admiral 
Farragut in an attempt to pass. 
the now formidable batteries 
at Port Hudson, This was 
attempted on the night of the 
13th of March, when a terrible 
contest occurred in the gloom 
between the vessels and the 
land batteries. Only the flag- 
ship (Hartford) and com- 
panion (Albatross) passed by. 
Then Banks again sent 9 large 
portion of his ayailable force 
into the interior of Louisiana, 
where General Richard Taylor was in command of the Confederates, The 
troops were concentrated at Brashear City early in April, and moved triam- 
phantly through the country to the Red River, accompanied by the Depart- 
ment commander. At the close of the first week in May they were at 
Alexandria, on the Red River, where Banks announced that the power of the 
Confederates in Central and Northern Louisiana was broken. With this 
impression he led his troops to and across the Mississippi, and late in May 
invested Port Hudson. 

We left Grant, late in April, below Vicksburg, prepared for new operations 
against that post.*. By a most wonderful raid, performed by cavalry under 











+ Tage 627. * Page 562, * Page 643. 
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Colonel Grierson, in the heart of Mississippi,’ he was satisfied that the bulk of 
the Confederate soldiers of that region were near Vicksburg, under Pember- 
ton. So he prepared to act with vigor. Porter attacked and ran by [April 
29] the batteries at Grand Gulf, and Grant's army crossed the river at Bruins- 
burg, a little below, pushed on, and near Port Gibson gained a decisive vie- 
tory [May 1] over the Confederates,* Meanwhile Sherman, who had been lett 
to operate in the Yazoo region, and had made another unsuccessful attempt to 
capture Haines’s Bluff,* was ordered to march down the west side of the Mis- 
sissippi and join the main army, This junction was effected on the Sth of 
May, near the Big Black River, and the whole army pressed on toward Jack- 
son, the eapital of Mississippi, where General Joseph E. Johnston was in com- 
mand. In a severe battle at Raymond [May 12], on the way, the Confederates 
were defeated. Such, also, was the result of a battle at Jackson [May 14], 
when the Confederates were driven northward, the city was seized, and a lange 
amount of public property was destroyed. Then the victors turned toward 
Vicksburg, and fought [May 16] a severe battle with the Confederates under 
Pemberton at Champion Hills, and were victorious.’ Grant pressed forward, 
and after a battle at the passage of the Big Black River [May 17], the Confede- 
rates were again driven. Grant crossed that stream, and on the 19th of May 
his army, which for a fortnight had sabsisted off the country, invested Vicks- 
burg, and received sup- 
plies from a base on the 
Yazoo established by 
Admiral Porter. 

Grant made an un- 
successful assault upon 
Vieksburg on the day 
of his arrival. Another, 
with disastrous effect on 
the Nationals, was made 
three days later [May 
22], when Porter with 
his fleet co-operated, and 
then Gynt commenced 
a regular siege, which 
continned until the first 





CAVE-LIFE IN VICKSBURG, 





* Grierson Jef Lagrange, Tennessee, on the 17th of April, with a body of cavalry, and awept 
through the country southward, between the two railways running parallel with the Mississippi 
Biver, striking them here and there, smiting Confederate outposts, and destroying public property. 
At times his troops were scattered. ou detachod service, and often rode Ofty and sixty miles aday, 
over an exceedingly difficult country to travel in, ‘They killed and wounded about 100 of the foe; 
captured and paroled full 600; destroyed 3,000 stund of arma, amd inflicted » loss oa the Con fed- 
erates of property valued at about $6,000,000. Gricrson's loss was 27 mon, and a number of 
horses, 


: Tho National loss was 840 men, They captured 3 guns, 4 flags, and 680 prisoners. 

‘ ‘The National loss was 442 mon, and shat of the Confederatos 833. 

* The National loss was 2,457. The loss of the Confederates in the battle was about the 
same, besides 2,000 prisonens. 
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more than two years, every impediment to the free navigation of the Missis- 
sippi was removed. Powerful portions of the Confederacy were thus severed 
and weakened, and the loyal people of the land were jubilant with the hope 
and expectation that the end of the terrible strife was nigh. The blow dis- 
mayed the Conspiratofs, and the wiser men in the Confederacy clearly perceived 
that all was lost.’ 








CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE CIVIL WAR. [1861—1865.] 


Wim a portion of the National troops were achieving important vio- 
tories on the banks of the Lower Mississippi,’ those composing the Army of 
the Potomac were winning an equally important victory not far from the 
banks of the Susquehanna, We left that army in charge of General Joseph 
Hooker after sad disasters at Fredericksburg ;* let us now observe its move- 
ments from that time until its triumphs in the conflict at Gettysburg, between 
the Susquehanna and Potomac rivers. 

‘From January until early in April, Hooker was employed in preparing the 
weakened and demoralized Army of the Potomac for a vigorous campaign. 
It lay on the northern side of the Rappahannock River, nearly opposite Freder- 
icksburg, and, with the exception of some slight cavalry movements, it remained 
quiet during nearly three months of rest and preparation. It was reorganized,‘ 


} The blow was unexpected to the Conspiratora. They knew how strong Vicksburg was, and 
wero confident that the accomplished soldier, General Johnston, would compel Grant to raise the 
siego. Even tho Duily Citizen, a paper printed in Vicksburg, only two days before the surrender 
(July 2), talked as boastfully as if perfectly confident of success. In a copy before the writer, 
printed on wall-paper, the editor said: ‘Tho great Ulysses—tho Yankee generalissimo surnamed 
Grant—has expressed his intention of dining in Vicksburg on Saturday next, and celebrating the 
Fourth of July by a grand dinner, and so forth, When asked if he would invite General Joe 
Johnston to join him, he said, ‘No! for fear thero will bo a row at tho table.’ Ulysses must yet 
into the city before ho dines in it. The way to cook a rabbit is, ‘first catch the rabbit,’ &c.” In 
another paragraph, tho Citizen culogized tho luxury of mule-meat and fricassced kitten. 

? See page 646, * See page 631. 

* The army was arranged in seven corps, named, respectively, the Ist, 2d, 3d, 5th, 6th, 11th, 
and 12th, and cach was distinguished by peculiar badges, worn on the hat or cap, and composed. 
of scarlet, white, and blue cioth, mado in the forms shown in tho ongraving, whose numbers cor- 
respond with thoso of tho respective corps, as follow:— 











‘Tho corps composed twenty-three divisions; and at the close of April [1863], the army consisted 
of 110,000 infantry and artillery, with 400 guna, and a well-equipped cavalry force, 13,000 strong. 
The corps commanders were Generals J. F. Reynolds, D. N. Couch, D. E. Sickles, G. G. Meude, 
J. Sedgwick, 0. 0. Howard, und II, W. 
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cross the Rappahannock with a large foree of cavalry, strike and disperse the 
horsemen of Fitz-Hugh Lee, of Stuart's cavalry, known to be at Culpepper 
Court-House, and then, pushing on to Gordonsville, turn to the left, and 
destroy the railways in the rear of 
Lee’s army, Heavy rains, which made 
the streams brimful, foiled the move- 
ment at its beginning, and Stoneman 
and his followers swam their horses 
across the Rappahannock, and returned 
to camp. Hooker then paused for a 
fortnight, when he put his whole army 
in motion, for the purpose of turning 
Lee’s flank, He sent ten thousand 
mounted men to raid on his rear, and 
threw a large portion of his army 
(Fifth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Corps) 
across the Rappahannock, above Fred- 
ericksburg, with orders to concentrate JOSEP HOOKER. 

at Chancellorsville, in Lee’s rear, ten 

miles from that city. This was accomplished on the evening of the 30th 
[April, 1863], when over thirty-six thousand troops threatened the rear of the 
Confederate army. 

Meanwhile, the left wing of Hooker's army (First, Third, and Sixth Corps), 
under General Sedgwick, left near Fredericksburg, had so completely masked 
the movements of the turning colamn, by demonstrations on Lee's front, that 
the latter was not aware of the peril that threatened his army until that 
column had crossed the Rappahannock, and was in full mareh on Chancellors- 
ville. Hooker expected Lee would turn and fly toward Richmond when he 
should discover this peril, but he did no such thing. On the contrary, he pro- 
ceeded to strike his antagonist a heavy blow, for the twofold purpose of 
securing the direct line of communication between the parts of Hooker's now 
severed army, and to compel him to fight, with only a part of his force, ina 
disadvantageous position, at Chancellorsville, which was in the midst of a 
region covered with a dense forest of shrub-oaks and pines, and tangled under- 
growths, broken by morasses, hills, and ravines, called The Wilderness. For 
this purpose, Lee put “Stonewall” Jackson's column in motion [May 1] toward 
Chancellorsyille, at a little past midnight, 

Early in the morning Jackson was joined by other troops, and the whole 
foree moved upon Chancellorsville by two roads. Hooker sent out a greater 
part of the Fifth and the whole of the Twelfth Corps, with the Eleventh in 
its support, to meet the advancing columns, A battle ensued; and the efforts 
of Lee to seize the communications between the parts of Hooker's army, just 
alluded to, were foiled. But the Nationals were pushed back to their intrench- 
ments at Chancellorsville, and there took a strong defensive position. 

Both commanders now felt a sense of impending danger, for both armies 
were ina critical position in relation toeach other. Hooker decided to rest on the 
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Early was then in command on the heights. Sedgwick formed storming col- 
umns in the morning, drove the Confederates from the fortified ridge, and with 
nearly his entire force pushed on toward Chancelloraville, At Salem Church, 
a, few miles from Fredericksburg, he was met and checked, by a force sent by 
Lee, after a sharp fight, by which he lost, that day, including the struggle for 
the heights in the morning, about five thousand men. Instead of joiming 
Hooker, Sedgwick found himself compelled, the next day, in order to save his 
army, to fly acrosa the Rappahannock, whieh he did, near Banks's Ford, on the 
night of the 4th and Sth of May. Hooker, meanwhile, had heard of the 
perilous situation of Sedgwick, and, on consultation with his corps command- 
ers, it was determined to retreat to the north side of the river. Lee had pre- 
pared to strike Hooker a heavy blow on the Sth. A violent rainstorm 
prevented, and that night the Nationals passed the river in safety without 
molestation, On the same day the Confederate army resumed its position on 
the heights at Fredericksburg. Both parties had suffered very severe losses.’ 

While Hooker and. Lee were contending at Chancellorsville, a greater por- 
tion of the cayalry of the Army of the Potomac, commanded by Steneman, 





‘BUINS OF THE CHAXCELIOR MANSION." 


were raiding on the cbmmunications of the Army of Northern Virginia. 
They crossed the Rappahannock [April 29], and swept down toward Rich- 
mond in the direetion of Gordonsville. Unfortunately for the efficiency of 
the expedition, the command was divided, and raided in various directions, 
one party, under Kilpatrick, approaching within two milesof Richmond, They 
destroyed much property, but the chief object of the expedition, namely, the 
breaking up of the railways between Lee and Richmond, was not aceomplished, 
and the week’s work of the cavalry had very little bearing on the progress of 
the war, 





‘ The National loss was reported at 17,197, including about 5,000 prisoners. Thoy left 
behind, in their retreat, their dead and woundod, 13 pieces of artillery, about 20,000 small-arins, 
17 colors, and a large quantity of ammunition. The federate loss was probably about 15,000, 
of whom 6,000 were prisoners, with 15 colora, and 7 picces of artillery. 

* The villa and out-buildings of Mr. Chancellor constituted “Chancellorsville.” That man 
sion was beaten into ruins during the battle, The picture gives its appearance when tho writor 
sketched it, in Junc, 1866. 
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parallel line along the eastern bases of the Blue Ridge, watching for an oppor- 
tunity to pounce upon the National Capital. Cavalry skirmishes often occurred, 
for the hostile forces were continually feeling each other. Meanwhile fifteen 
handred Confederate cavalry had dashed across the Potomac in pursuit of 
Milroy’s wagon-train, swept ap the Cumberland Valley to Chambersburg, iv 
Pennsylvania, destroyed the railway in that region, and plundered the people. 
This raid produced great alarm. Governor Curtin issued a call for the Penn- 
sylvania militia to turn out in defense of their State, and the National authori- 
ties had taken measures to meet the peril, When, a little later, the Confederate 
army was streaming across the Potomac, about fifty thousand troops, or one 
half the number the President had called for from the States nearest the Capi- 
tal, were under arms. Almost one half of these were from Pennsylvania, and 
fifteen thousand were from New York, The apathy shown by Pennsylvanians 
when danger seemed remote, now disappeared. 

By skillful movements, Lee kept Hooker in doubt as to his real intentions, 
until Ewell's corps had crossed the Potomac at Williamsport and 
town [June 22 and 23], and was pressing up the Cumberland Valley. Ewell 
advanced with a part of his force to within a few miles of the capital of Penn- 
sylvania, on the Susquehanna, while another portion, under Early, reached 
that river farther down, after passing through Emmettsburg, Gettysburg, and 
York, and levying contributions on the people. These movements created 
an intense panic, and with reason, for at one time it seemed as if there was no 
power at hand to prevent the invaders from marching to the Schuylkill, and 
even to the Hudson, Three days after Ewell crossed the Potomac, Longstreet 
and Hill followed, and on the 25th of June [1863] the whole of Lee's army 
was again in Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

The Army of the Potomac was thrown across*the river at and near 
Edwards's Ferry, one hundred thousand cs having been re-enforced by 
troops in the vicinity of Washington, 
A difference of opinion now arose be- 
tween Generals Hooker and Halleck 
(the latter then General-in-Chief of the 
armies), concerning the occupation of 
Harper’s Ferry. Their views were ir- 
reconcilable, and the former offered his 
resignation, It was accepted, and Gen- 
eral George G. Meade was placed in 
command of the Army of the Potomac, 
and did not relinquish it until the close 
of the war. A change in the com- 
manders of an army in the presence of 
an enemy is a perilous act, but in this 
case no evil followed. General Meade queas @. meine 
assumed the command on the 28th of 
June, when the army was lying at Frederick, in Maryland, in a position 
to dart through the South Mountain Gaps upon Lee's line of communication, or 
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advanced with great vigor. ‘They were thrown back from Cemetery Hill, but 
succeeded in penetrating, and holding for the night, the works on the extreme 
right of Slocum's command, It was near ten o'clock at night [July 2, 1863] 
when the battle ended, and the advantage seemed to be with the Confederates, 
Both parties now prepared for another struggle the next day. It was 
begun at four o'clock in the morning [July 3], when Slocum drove the Cons 
federates out of his lines, and some distance back. It required a hard fight for 
four hours to accomplish it, but it was done. Then Ewell was firmly held in 
check. Round Top Ridge, on Meade’s extreme left, was impregnable, and se 
Lee determined to assail his more vulnerable center. He spent the whole fore- 
noon in preparations for an attack, and, at one o'clock, he opened upon Cem- 
etery Hill and its immediate vieinity one hundred and forty-five cannon, A 
hundred National guns quickly responded, and for the space of two houra 
Gettysburg and the surrounding country were made to tremble by the thunder 
of more than two hundred cannon. Then, like a stream of Java, the Confed- 
erates, preceded by a cloud of skirmishers, swept over the plain, and assailed 
the National line, Fearful was the struggle, and fearful the loss. At near 
sunset the assailants were repulsed at every point, and the great and decisive 
Battle of Gettysburg was won by the Army of the Potomac, It had been 
fought with amazing courage and fortitude by both armies, and each was 
dreadfully shattered by the collision.’ The writer was upon the ground a few 
dnys after the battle, 
when fall two handred 
dead horses were still 
unburied, The annexed 
picture shows a group of 
them as they fell in the 
road in front of a farm- 
house, near General 
Meade’s head-quarters, 
On the evening of the 
day after the battle [July 
4, 1803], Lee began a re- 
treat toward Virginia, 
and, the next day, was 
followed by Meads, who 8CENE ON THE GEFTYSHUR BATTLs-GROUXD, 
chased him to the Potomae, at Williamsport, above Harper's Ferry. ‘There, by 
strong intrenchments and «show of force, Lee kept Meade at bay until he Be 
construct pontoon bridges, when, over these, and by fording the river above, the 
whole remnant of his army, his artillery and trains, passed into Virginia, and 
escaped, much to the disappointment of the loyal people. When it was known 
that the Confederates had been beaten at Gettysburg, and were in full retreat, 








' The National loss during the three days of conflict wax 23,196 mon, of whom 2834 were 
He zee 9 as hi aan ” Ata Ghana Bee he rt alcnaat 
) om a) “severe. 
laces it at about 30,000, of whom 14,000 were prisoners. oe 
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most conspicuons leaders of the Peace Faction,’ furnished that active fragment 
of the Democratic party" with pretenses for the most bitter denunciations. 
of the government, and violent opposition to its measures, 

‘The inflammatory appeals of politicians excited the passions of the more: 
dangerous classes in cities, and finally led to a fearful riot in the city of New 
York, at the middle of July, the immediate pretext being opposition to the: 
Draft, which commenced there 
on Monday, the 18th, A mob 
suddenly collected, destroyed 
the apparatus for making the 
Draft, and burned the build- 
ing. Like a plague this pub- 
lie disorder seemed to break 
out simultaneously at different 
points in the northern part of 
the city, and for three days 
the commercial metropolis 
was at the mercy of lawless 
men and women, chiefly na- 
tives of Ireland of the lower 
class, and disloyal men from Slave-labor States, The ery against the Draft 
soon ceased, and was followed with that of, “Down with the Abolitionists ! 
Down with the Nigger! Hurrah for Jeff Davis!” Arson and plunder 
became the business of the rioters, and maiming and murder was their recrea- 
tion, The colored population of the city were special objects of their wrath. 
These were hunted down, bruised, and killed, as if they had been noxious wild 
beasts. Men, women, and children shared a common fate. An asylum for 
colored children was sacked and burned, while the poor, affrighted orphans, 
tome beaten and maimed, fled in terror to whatever shelter they could find. 
Finally, the police, aided by some troops, quelled the riot with the strong arm 
of power, after a sacrifice of fall four hundred human lives, and the destruction 
of property valued at $2,000,000, After that, the Draft was resumed, and 
went quietly on.’ 





1 General Burnside, in command of the Department of the Ohio, iesned an order for the su] 
preasion of sedition and treasonable speech and conduct. Vallandi; whore wil 
the cause of the Conspirators had boen conspicuously shown from the begin' ing jounced this 
order, and openly violated it, He was arrested, tried by & military commission, found guilty, and, 
by orders of the President, was sent within the Confoderation, with a penalty of imprisonment: 

Id ho return. Ho was treated with contompt by his “Southern friend," and soon made his: 
way in a blockade-runner to Halifax, and thenos into Canada, 

* The Peace Faction of the “ Democratic" or Opposition —— not fairly it tho 
great mass of the members of that party, It italia yal: they wore Yet 
tho influence of that faction was so potent, that it controlled eset Sis pacey Soe) Oe 
zation. Its aims appeared no bigher than the control of the emoluments offices of the gov~ 


* Horatio Seymour, who was one of the ableat of the leaders of tlie Peace Faction, and then 
Governor of the State of New York, had denounced the government as a despot, becauss of the 
42 
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of Gordonsville. But Lee had begun the construction of strong defenses along 
the line of Mine Run, and Meade determined to advance and attempt to turn 
his position. It would be a perilous undertaking at that season of the year, 
for it involved the necessity of cutting loose from his supplies, which could not 
be carried with safety to the south side of the Rapid Anna, The risk was 
taken. The troops were provided with ten days’ rations, and, crossing the 
river on the 26th [November, 1463], pushed on in the direction of Mine Run_ 
along the line of which were strong intrenchments, defended by heavy ahbatis 





General Warren, in the advance, opened a battle, but it was soon found that 
the Confederates were too strongly intrenched to promise a successful assault. 
So Meade suspended the attack, withdrew, and established his army in winter 
quarters on the north side of the Rapid Anna. So ended the campaign of the 
Army of the Potomac in 1863, 

In Western Virginia, adjoining the great theater on which the armies of 
the Potomac and of Northern Virginia were performing, there had been very 
few military movements of importance since the close of 1861. Tn the summer 
of 1863 a raiding party, under Colonel Tolland, went over the mountains from 
the Kanawha Valley, and struck the Virginia and Tennessee railway at 
Wytheville. Finding sharp resistance, they retraced their steps with great 
suffering. A little later, General W. W. Averill went over the mountain~ 
ranges from Tygart’s Valley, with a strong cavalry force, destroyed Confed- 
erate salt-works and other property, and menaced Staunton. He fought Gon- 
federate cavalry near White Sulphur Springs for nearly two days [August 26 
and 27], and was compelied to retreat. Early in November he started on 





* Abatis ix « French term in Fortification, for obstructions placed in front of works, composed 
of felled trees, with their branches pointing outward. Such obstruction is represented in the 


engraving. 
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three hundred mea, The Union loss was less than forty.’ A few days later 
a detachment of Rosecrans’s army, under General J, J, Reynolds, drove a band 
of Morgan’s men from McMinnville [April 20], and destroyed a good deal of 
Confederate property there; and these and lesser expeditions, sent out from 
time to time, while Rosecrans was procuring cavalry horses and making other 
preparations for an advance, caused great circumspection on the part of the 
Confederates, 


A more ambitious expedition than any previously sent out by Rosecrans, 
moved toward the middle of April, under Colonel A. D. Streight, for the pur- 
pose of crippling the resources of the foe. He left Nashville in steamers [April 
11], and, debarking at Fort Donelson, crossed over to the Tennessee River at 
Fort Henry, and ascended that stream to the borders of Mississippi and Ala- 
bama, gathering horses for bis use on the way, At Tuscumbia, most of his 
troops being then mounted, Streight turned southward, and, sweeping through 
Alabama in a curve bending eastward, pushed on toward Rome, in Northern 
Seorgia, where extensive iron-works were in operation, and Atlanta, an import- 
ant railway, center. ‘The cavalry, of Forrest and Roddy followed. The 
parties skirmished and raced; and finally, when near Rome, Streight’s 
exhausted command was struck and mostly captured [May 3, 1863), when 





LIMBY PRISON, RICHMOND, 


they were sent to Richmond, and confined in the famous Libby Prison, From 
that loathsome place. the leader and one hundred of his officers eseaped, in 
February following, by burrowing under the foundations of the building. 
As June wore away, and the Army of the Cumberland (Rosecrans’s) was 
+ Van Dorn was ono.of tho most dashing of the Confederate leaders. He was shot soon 
oniteata hae 


See eee eels et ty indignant husband, whose wife the 
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Believing, as we have observed, that Bragg had begun a retreat toward 
Rome, Rosecrans pushed his troops through the gaps of Lookout Mountain to 
strike his flank, but he soon ascertained that his foc, instead of retreating, was 
concentrating his forces at Lafayette, to attack the now attenuated line of the 
Army of the Cumberland, whose left was at Ringgold and its right near Alpino 
—points, by the National line, about fifty miles apart. Rosecrans immediately 
ordered the concentration of his own troops, to avoid and meet perils that 
threatened them, ‘This was quickly done, and at a little past the middle of 
September [1863], the contending forees confronted each other, in battle array, 
on each side of the Chickamauga Creek, in the vicinity of Crawford’s Spring 
and Lee and Gordon's Mill, the line of each stretching northward to the slopes 
of the Missionaries’ Ridge. 

General Thomas took position on the extreme National left, and opened 
battle on the morning of the 19th [September], by attacking the Confederate 
right. The conflict raged almost without intermission until four o’clock in the 
afternoon, when there was a lull, It was renewed by the Confederates at five 
o'clock, and continned until dark. On the right center there had been some 
severe fighting, and when night fell the advantage appeared to be with the 
Nationals. In the mean time Long- 
street, who had been sent from Vir- 
ginia, by Lee, with his corps, to help 
Bragg, and had passed through the 
Carolinas and Georgia to Atlanta, was 
now coming up with his forces. He 
arrived on the field that night, and 
assumed command of Braga’s left, and 
on the morning of the 2¢¢h the Con- 
federates had full seventy thousand 
men opposed to fifty-five thousand 
Nationals. 

Both parties prepared to renew 
the struggle in the morning. Thomas's 
troops intrenched during the night, Guorce f. TROMAR. 

A heavy fog enveloped the armies in 

the morning, and when it lifted, between eight and nine o'clock, a most san- 
guinary battle was commenced on the wing where Thomas was in command, 
It soon raged furiously along the whole line, Finally a desperate charge was 
made upon the temporarily weakened right center of the Nationals, when tho 
line was broken. The right wing was shattered into fragments, and fled in 
disorder toward Rossville and Chattanooga, carrying along upon its turbulent 
and resistless tide Rogecrans, Crittenden, and McCook, while Sheridan and 
children, even, hailed with joy the sign of deliverance. Nobly have theso persecuted people 
stood by their faith, and all loyal men will rejoice with them in their rescuo ot last from the cluteh 
of tha destroyer.” Thoy were s0 glad to see Union soldiers," wrote another, ‘' that they cooked 
every thing had, and ee kee: rte and pape Sel pereiey ik Ng eR Women 


stood by tho roadside with pails ‘The wonder was where 
all the rare ead Soha) tones Sek 
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his line of communications among the mountains They had seized and 
destroyed wagon-trains, and, notwithstanding they were driven here and there 
by Union cavalry, these raiders made the safe transportation of supplies so 
doubtful, that the troops at Chattanooga were threatened with famine. Thomas 
had already devised a method of relief General Hooker had been sent with 
the Eleventh and Twelfth Corps (Howard's and Slocum’s), from the Army of 
the Potomac, to guard Rosecrans’s communications. He was now at Bridge- 


port with part of these forces, and it was proposed that he should cross the ~ 


Tennessee with them, and, pushing into Lookout Valley, threaten Bragg's 
left, and cover the river to a point where a short route by land to Chattanooga 
might be obtained. Grant approved the plan, and it was executed. Hooker 
reached Wauhatchie, in Lookout Valley, after some fighting, on the 28th of 
October, and at the same time General W. F. Smith came down from Chatta- 
nooga, and threw a pontoon bridge across the river at a point only a few miles 
from that town.’ This movement, a Richmond journal said, deprived the 
Confederates “ of the fruits of Chickamauga.” 

From the hour when Hooker entered Lookout Valley, his movements had 
been keenly watched by the Confederates on Lookout Mountain, and at mid- 
night [October 28, 20] a strong body of them swept down from the hills and 
fell suddenly upon the Nationals at Wauhatchie, commanded by General 
Geary, expecting to surprise them. They were mistaken, Geary was awake, 
and met the attack bravely; and, with the help of troops from Howard's 
(Eleventh) corps, repulsed the assailants, and scattered them in every direc- 
tion. From that time the safe passage of the river, from Bridgeport to 
Brown’s Ferry, was secured. Bragg’s 
plans for starving the National army 
were defeated, and a little steamboat, 
called Chattanooga, was soon carry- 
ing provisions up the river, in abun- 
dance,* 

While these events were occurring 
near Chattanooga, others of importance 
were seen in the great Valley of East 
Tennessee. Burnside’s forces were busied 
in endeavors to drive the armed rebels 
out of that region, and in so doing sey- 
eral skirmishes and heavier engagements 
oceurred, the most prominent of which 3 
were at Blue Springs and Rogersville. Meanwhile, Longstreet was sent by 





‘THE CHATTANOOGA. 





 Bighteon hundred trooy neral Hazen, went down the river in batteaux at about 
midnight (October 26 — 12f xine Hidiog fern by the Confederate sentinels along the base of 
Lookout Mountain, where fictaenies save! {ope bgantire pepe and, with other troopa 
that went down by land, seized Brown's Fe: iene threw a por across the river there. 
Hooker's troops coming up, connected with at the Bory, fy its possession to the 
Nationala 

* There was no steamboat to be found on the Tennessee River in that region, so mechanics of 
the army built one for the public service, and called It Chattanooga. 
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Union banners.’ Perceiving the danger of having their only way of retreat to 
the Chattanooga Valley cut off, the Confederates occupying the summit of the 
mountain fled at midnight, masking their retreat by an attack on the Nationals, 
iv the gloom. In the bright sunlight and 
crisp morning air the next day, the National 
flag was seen by delighted eyes below, way- 
ing over Pulpit Rock, on the top of Lookout 
Mountain, where, only a few days before, Jet 
ferson Davis had stood and assured the assem- 
bled troops that all was well with the Con- 
federacy. 

While Hooker was fighting on Lookout 
Mountain, Sherman’s troops were crossing 
the Tennessee on pontoon bridges. They 
were all over at noonday, and, pressing for- 
ward, secured a position on the northem end 
of the Missionaries’ Ridge. That night fNo- ~ 
vember 24] both armies prepared for a struggle 
in the morning. Bragg withdrew all of his 
forces from Lookout Mountain, and concen- 
trated them on the Missionaries’ Ridge; and 
on the following day [November 25, 1863] 
they were attacked there in flank and front. 
Sherman moved early along the ridge, with 
flank columns at the base on each side, Hooker descended from Lookout 
Mountain, and, entering Ross's Gap, made a similar movement upon Bragg’s 








THE MISSIONARIES’ RIDGE, FROM THE CENETERY AT CHATTANOOGA.” 


right, in the afternoon. A terrible struggle ensued, which Grant, standing on 


! During this strugg! attory, ted on Moccasin Point, under Captain Naylor, did 
excellent eevion. It re aaased ono of the guns in a Confederate battery, on the 
summit of the mountain, 1,500 feet above the river. 

* This ridge ia mado up of a sorioa of small hills, with gaps or passeabetween. ‘Tho hill more 
a ee a See, ae ee which Grant made his quarters during the 

1 25) 
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with fearful loss, and Knoxville was sayed.’ Sherman's forces were then 
pressing forward, and on the morning of the 3d of December, when Long- 
street perceived that his army was flanked, he raised the siege, and withdrew 
toward Virginia, Then Sherman and his troops returned to 

Because of the victory at the latter place and the salvation of Knoxyille, the 
President recommended the loyal people to give public thanks to Almighty 
God “for the great advancement of the National cause.” 

Let us now turn again to the Atlantic coast, and consider the most prom- 
inent events there after the departure of Burnside from North Carolina and 
the seizure of the coasts of South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida.* Burnside left 
General Foster in command of the troops in North Carolina; and from New 
Berne, which was his principal head-quarters, the latter sent out 
from time to time to break up rendezvous of Confederates and scatter their 
forces, for it was evident that they were watching opportunitics to recapture 
lost posts in that State. Sometimes sharp skirmishes would ensue, and heavy 
losses occur. In one of his raids to Goldsboro’ [December, 1862], for the pur 
pose of damaging the Weldon and Wilmington railway, Foster lost over five 
hundred men, He attempted to establish communication with the National 
forces at Suffolk and Norfolk, but when Burnside was repulsed at Fredericks- 


burg,’ and Confederate troops sent from North to bes Lee in that 
campaign were thereby released, he abandoned er ‘at that time 
Finally, General D, H, Hill was ordered to make a din ion . in fayor of Long- 






street at Suffolk,‘ where, with a considerable 
Berne, and then marched on Little Washington. ested that 
[March 30, 1863], and the little garrison of twelve handred men were speedily 
cut off from the outside world. Finally, the Fifth Rhodo Island Regiment 
‘went to its relief, from New Berne [April 8], by water. The blockade of the 
river was run [April 13], and the garrison was relieved; and when, a Tittle 
later, Foster marched upon Hill, the latter withdrew to the interior of the 
‘State. During the succeeding summer Foster kept up his raids, until he was 
called to take the place of General Dix, in command at Fortress Monroe. 
Looking farther down the Atlantic coast, we observe vigorous preparations 
for an attempt to take Charleston. Admiral Dupont was working with Gen- 
eral Hunter to that end, in the spring of 1862, when, at the middle of May, a 
slave named Robert Small (a pilot), and a few fellow-bondmen, came out of 
the harbor of Charleston in the Confederate steamer, Planter, delivered her to 
Dupont, and communicated information concerning military affairs at Charles- 





Ke in his hand, ignited the fuses; and threw them 
ditch, where great destruction of life. 
* Soo pages 607 and 608. * Seo page 631. * See page 652. 
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of great strength,' and the attempt to enter it was necessarily a failure, The 
land troops were not in a condition to co-operate, excepting in the event of 
the reduction of Fort Sumter, 

There was comparative quiet along the coasts of South Carolina and Geor- 
gia for some time after Dupont’s attack on Fort Sumter. General Hunter was 
succeeded [June 12, 1863] by General Q. A. Gillmore." He found a little less 
than cighteen thousand troops in the Department, with arduous dutics to per~ 
form.* There were eighty effective eannon and an ample supply of small-arms, 
munitions and stores, at his command. With these forces and supplies he set 
about organizing an expedition for the capture of Charleston by troops and ships, 
Ile determined to seize Morris Island and its fortifications, and from it batter 
down Fort Sumter and lay the city in ashes by his shells, if not surrendered. 
Dupont, having no faith in the scheme so far as the navy was concerned, was 
relieved of the command of the fleet there, and was succeeded by Admiral 
Dahlgren on the 6th of July. 

Gillmore found Folly Island, next to Morris Island, well occupied by Union 
troops on his arrival. He caused batteries. to be erected to bear upon the lat- 
ter, so as to make way for his 
forces to cross Light-House In- 
let to that island, and attack 
Fort Wagner. These fortifica- 
tions were well made behind a 
curtain of pine-trees, under the 
direction of General Vogdes, - = 
and a large number of cannon, ai 
mostly Parrott guns, were iret ity 
planted on them. Then General Terry was sent to James's Island with a force 
jssmerhtein neice beter het as 

: 
snd Suet Be undard eh" cant States tants re nope Soe 
Rivor, waa a heavy battery, In front of tho city was for Rina ee wa on a submerged 


aand-bank, between this work and Fort Johnaon, waa Fort Ri 
pep oi Terai wae 


Johnson 
and some batteries. Morris Island, not far from Fort Sum- 
ter, was Battory Gregg, on Cummings's Point, from which tho 
first shot waa hurled at Fort Sumter in 1861; and back of it 
was Fort Wagner, a very strong work, stretching entirely 
acroas Morris Island at that point. Across the channels of 


TORPEDO. the harbor. rows of piles had been er and there were chaina 
composed of railway iron linked; and across the main channel 
a cablo was strotched, from which hung festoons of torpedoes in the form given in the engraving, 
which were to be exploded by electricity, through wires sts fad cS reigns at Forts Sumter 
and Moultrie. .A¢ one point, where a space in the row of piles rors open, inviting a ship: 
bo ae was a veubotceh imine containing 6,000 pounds of gunpowder 
7. 

* The Fe tants not extend far in tho interior, but its line parallel with the const was 
about two hundred and fifty miles in longth. This was to be picketed, and posts at different 
points were to be maintained, 

* At about the time of Gillmore's arrival, rumors reached Dupont that s powerful “ram” 
‘was nearly ah Her Tha ae the pt shade ner yl hf unable near the mouth of 
the Savannah River, This wos the swift blockade-runner Fingal, which, unable to escape to sea, 
had been conrerted into an armored warrior of the most formidable kind, and Adanta, 
Dupont sent two monilors ( Weelaceken and Nahant) to Wareaw Sound to watch her, She appeared 
in pogo hor ta ith of June. Sho was supposed by the Confodorates to 
be an overmatch for both moni and gun-boats, filled with spectators, accompanied her to low 
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to mask the real intentions of the Nationals, when General Strong, with two 
thousand anal a bente to Mare, Ea eae eee 
1863], and, with the help of the batteries on Folly Island, drove the Confed- 
erates to Fort Wagner, ag IS BE No 
ing, when he assailed Fort Wagner, but was repulsed. These 
greatly alarmed te Conran at Heures and the Mayor of Charlo 
ton adyised all non-combatants to leave the city. 

7dias Waupueeseas ieee than, Giliniars puspacredststoihepeat Gaara 
mined to attempt to reduce it, first by a bombardment, and if that failed, then 
by a regular siege. A line of batteries were erected across the island within 
range of Fort Wagner, and Dablgren’s flect took position to open fire on that 
work, ‘This was done by the land and naval forces on the 18th [July], with a 
hundred great guns; and while, at sunset, a heavy thunderstorm was sweeping 
by, arrangements were made for another assault on the fort. Terry had with- 
drawn from James’s Island after a sharp fight, and now Gillmore’s troops were: 
concentrated for the important work. Two assaulting columns moved upon 
the fort. The first, under General Strovg, was repulsed with great slaughter. 
‘The second, and smaller one, under Colonel H, S. Patnam, met a similar fate.’ 

Gillmore now abandoned the plan of direct assault, and began a regular 
po ieee dee pa ag Te ee 

battery in the midst of 

between Morris 









from twelve batteries, and from Dahlgren’s fleet, was opened upon it and Fort 
Sumter. Before night the walls of the —————— 
dock to Savannah the captured fron-clada. She first en 

Cee eee Tuo udselstts tal same er aoe ian 
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were silenced, under the pounding of Dahigren’s cannon. The land troops 
pushed the parallelstcloser to Fort Wagner, and at near midnight, of September 
6th, Terry was prepared to storm the works. It was soon ascertained that the 
Confederates had abandoned them, Gillmore immediately took possession of 
Fort Wagner and Battery Gregg, turned their guns upon Fort Sumter and 
Charleston, and made tle “Cradle of Secession” a desolation in the world of 
business, Fort Sumter was made apparently harmless, yet agarrison remained 
there, and when one night (Sept. 8] a party from the fleet attempted to sur- 
prise and capture the fort, they were repulsed with terrible loss, Finally, late 
in October, Gillmore opened heavy guns upon it, and made it sloping heap 
of rubbish from the parapet to the water,' 

Let us now change our field of observations, in the extended theater of the 
war, from the sea-coust to the region beyond the Mississippi Riyer, a thousand 
miles farther westward, and see what of importance occurred there since the 
battle of Praitie-Grove,*the re-occupation of all ‘Texas by the Confederates," 
Banks’s march to the Red River,‘ and the battle at Helena, in July, 1863. 
Missouri and Arkansas, after brief repose, were convulsed by the machinations 
of disloyal citizens and the contests of hostile troops. Marmaduke, a noted 
leader, suddenly Pres out-of: Asiksi, and AMF pia abil in Missouri, 
carly in’ 1803, when he was repulsed with « loss of two hundred men, After 
reverses at other points, he fled back into Arkansas early in February. There 
were some stirring movements in Northwestern Arkansas at about the same 
time. Two thousand Confederates attacked a Union force under Colonel Har- 
rison, at Fayetteville [April 18, 1863], when the assailants were repulsed, and 
fled over the Ozark mountains, 

Marmaduke, meanwhile, had gone to Tittle Roc, the ‘of Arkansas, 
and there, with the chief leaders in that region, planned a 
chietiy foe tha purpose-of captaeheg acd seein Net ane eemamaiete 
Mississippi River. With about eight thousand men, he pushed rapidly into 
that State, and following the general line of the St. Francis River to Freder- 
icton, turned eastward, and moved on Cape Girardean. General McNeil was 
there to receive him, and after a severe engagement [April 26, 1963], drove 
Marmaduke out of the State. 

Tn May, three thousand Confederates, under Colonel Coffey, menaced Fort 
Blunt [May 20] in the Indian country just west of Arkansas, but did not ven- 


[seg li es eye pens Hace Sona ta hate HR EA 
Tian OS Ay SERRA Jen RRR Ce wag, made a requisition on the quarter- 
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to be nearly exhausted, a part of Cabell’s command, under Colonel Shelby, 
undertook a raid into Missouri, to procure some. In the southwestern part of 
that State they were joined by a considerable force under Coffey, when the 
combined army was twenty-five hundred strong. They penetrated the State 
to Booneville [October 1, 1863], on the Missouri River, but were quickly 
driven back into Arkansas by Generals Brown and McNeil, when the latter 
was placed in command of the Army of the Frontier. Comparative quiet 
prevailed in Missouri and Arkansas after that for some time, the only hostile 
movement of note being an attack [Oct, 25] by Marmaduke upon Pine Bluff, 
on the Arkansas River, with two thousand men and twelve guns. ‘The little 
garrison, under Colonel Clayton, with the help of two handred negroes in 
making barricades, drove off the assailants, after a contest of several hours. 
Let us now see what was oceurring west of the Mississippi, in the Gulf 
Department, commanded by General N. P, Banks. When that commander 
withdrew from Alexan- “ 
dria, on the Red River, 
to invest Port Hudson,' 
General Dick Taylor, 
whom he had driven into 
the wilds of Western 
Louisiana, returned, took 
possession of the aban- 
doned towns of Alexan- 
dria and Opelousas, and 
garrisoned Fort de Rus- 
sy, early in June [1863]. 
Then he swept rapidly 
through the State toward 
the Mississippi, and in SRR SOE 
the direction of New Orleans, causing Banks to draw in his outposts to 
Brashear City. But this post was soon captured [June 24, 1863], with an 
immense amount of public property, and a thousand prisoners." A few days 
later, 9 Confederate force, under General Green, attempted to seize Fort 
Butler [June 20], at Donaldsonville, on the Mississippi, but were repulsed, 
with a loss of over three hundred men; and, on the 12th of July, the same 
leader attacked some troops under General Dudley, in the rear of Donaldson- 
ville, when, after a partial success, the Confederates were driven, and retreated 
out of that district. This was about the last struggle of Taylor's troops to 





gain a foothold on the Mississippi, for Banks's force, released by the fall of ~ 


Port Hudson,’ quickly expelled the Confederates from the region eastward of 
the Atchafalaya. 





' Seo 644. 
* ‘The Ounfederates took: possession of the. fort there, with its ten ; also, a Large amount 
of smal-larms, munitions of war, provisions, £c., the whole valued at full $2,000,000, A thousand 


refugee negroes were also there, and remanded into slavery worse than they 
before, * Bee 
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Before proceeding to a consideration of military affairs in 1864, let us take 
a brief glance at the aspect of civil affairs at the beginning of that year. The 
management of the finances of the nation were yet in the hands of Mr. Chase." 
The public debt had then reached the appalling sum of considerably over 
$1,000,000,000 ;* the great war was in full career, and the debt was increasing 
every day; and yet the public credit, among American citizens, never stood 
higher. “The history of the world,” said the Secretary of the Treasury, a 
year later, when he had been fully sustained by the people, “may be searched 
in vain for 9 parallel case of popular financial support to a National move- 
ment.” The Secretary, in his report to Congress in 1862, had shown that, to 
meet all demands to the close of the fiscal year, at the end of June, 1864 
(eighteen months), provision must be made for raising over $900,000,000 more. 
Sach a demand would haye appalled the representatives of a less hopeful 
people. But they met the matter firmly, and took measures for raising the 
money. The people manifested their confidence in the government, by lending 
it, within the space of two months after the adjournment of Congress [March 
3, 1863], $169,000,000. i 

The finances of the Confederates were in a deplorable condition at the 
beginning of 1864. Their public debt, in round numbers, was $1,000,000,000, 
with a prospective increase at the end of the year to full $2,000,000,000. The 
currency in circulation amounted to $600,000,000, and was so depreciated that 
the Conspirators could see nothing but ruin ahead. Few persons, besides de- 
ceived and sympathizing Europeans, particularly Englishmen,’ could be induced 
tw take the “government” bonds willingly. ‘The producers of the Confederacy 
were unwilling to take the promises to pay of the Conspirators for their products, 
and want had threatened their army with destruction, So the authorities at 
Richmond had boldly adopted the measure of seizing supplies for their armies ; 
and, for the purpose of keeping their ranks full, had passed a law declaring, in 
substance, every white man in the Confederacy, liable to bear arms, to be in 
the military service, and that upon failure to report for duty at a military sta- 
tion within a certain time, he was liable to the penalty of death as a deserter.’ 

Notwithstanding these disabilities and the fading away of every hope of 
recognition by foreign governments, or the moral support of any civilized 
people,’ the Conspirators at Richmond, holding the reins of despotic power 

' See 

* The a ea eee 1863, was $1,008,793,181, It was estimated that at 
pads alone pig! Dette den pene: 0,190, ERS rato of interest on the whole 
debt, without regard to the varying margin notes, had been reduced from 436 
por cent., on tho first of July, 1862, to 3°77 Erontn eae reece} of July, 1863, 

* The Confodorates mogceabad w lode ta euvepe 16,000, | ie preston the of bat geo to 
‘be sent abrosd and sold Me Members of the Southern 
posed of persons of the ruling class, were heavy losers by 

* The history of civilized nations has no Parl to This despotic potic act. Davis and hid. fellow 
conspirators had then reached a critical point one bee seemed willing to sacrifice 
every man, ruin every fainily, waste all the cy, and see their section of 
the blic converted into a wilderness, in a. ee well ae that failure 
would be ruin to themeeclves, They seemed, to regard the “common peo: wf account, 

an docile instruments for the indizement of the avesholding anes 

* On tho first of April, 1864, Tort Lica tie British minister nt Wathing, Eo eewietes 
Jefferson Davis, by permission of our government, a letter from Karl Russell, the British Foreign 
Secretary, in whi eg Rao ODE MACE © Renee ee es ae ee 
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was’ done successfully, a See 
por peers eh bones rte elle eget Mi: 
on hundred and fifty miles distant. With very arth 

whole expedition moved down to the Mississippi. At Simms's P 


- 


BAILwY's RxD RIVER DAM. eet 
Atchafalaya, General Canby appeared, and took command of J 
and the latter returned to New Orleans. General Smith returned to 2 
sippi, and Porter resumed the service of patrolling the Mississippi r 

General Steele had not been able to co-operate with the exped 
expected, He started southward from Little Rock late in 
eight thousand troops, and was soon joined by General Thayer, 
the’ Army of the Frontier. They pushed back Price, Marmaduke, 
who’ opposed them in considerable force, and captured the important p 
Camden [April 15, 1864], on the Washita River, It was a dificult o 
hold, and Steele soon abandoned it, and returned to Little Rock, after a 
battle at Jenkinson’s Ferry on the Sabine River. So ended, in. all its 
the disastrous campaign against Shreveport for the repossession of 
failure was owing to a radically defective plan, over which the leaders had 
control.” 





large trees, brush, brick, and stone, cross-tied with other heavy timber, u u 
way ingenuity pes devise. This wae run about three eae Pata mare 

river erbe led with filled with brick, and sunk at tho end of it, From the righ 
river cril Shae sie mone wece bude cs be meee ihe eee 
* General Ban) Te rae ae ob , for 


ka had go often objected to taking 
when Halleck again as it, he did not rh) at liberty to di 
Chief 4 memorial, in-which were o: stated the o 
meastires necessary to aceomplizh i 
suceses: (J.) Such’ complete poison o1 
ments after Iie esate had opened ; ny) 
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East Tennessee a few months longer. Ae iets 
mountains into Kentucky, and raided through 
thon threatening Southeastern Virginia, in that directions) 
hastened after i, and track him rach blows that his shattered 
went reeling back into East Tennessee. At Greenville, 






Richmond, and the release of Union prisoners in the Libby, 
rible Belle Isle in the James River. The first of these which 
attention, occurred in Febraary, when General B. F. Butler, 
of the Department of Virginia and North Carolina, sent about 
troops against Richmond. The expedition, owing to treachery, 
Later, General Kilpatrick, with five thousand cavalry, swept a 
: right flank, 


the summary execution of ninety of Dablgren’s ornziand WHO rues C 
and they actually placed gunpowder under Libby Prison for the 
blowing it up with its hundreds of captive Union soldiers, should they 
to escape!? A few days later, General Custer, with a co 


att te Cat, ogy pao ak The Richmond 
penny hot a8 prisoners, bat as 

aaron fy ‘president, Commander-in-Chief.” 

PA Rebel War Clery Disr March 2, 1864. ee ae ee wh 
ae oe ners of wor at the Libby might 4 
‘inder ot that a large amount of powder be placed under the Reborn 
blow them mp if the attempt were made.” Seddon would not give. written order for the 
eal work to be done, but Pra es , “the prisoners must not be allo 
wadtr any clreamstances,”” “which,” says “was considered bore 
find amir, fran pocre several ed pounds 
placed in rendinees. Whether the prisoners were advised of Tknow 
—— it would not be justifiable to spring such # mine in tho absouce of t 
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after some skirmishing on the morning of the 9th, and that cca 
in preparations. The gallant Sedgwick was killed while superintending 
arrangement of a battery. Every thing was in readiness for battle on 
morning of the 10th. It opened vigorously, and raged furiously all day, 
dreadful losses on both sides. On the following morning [May a 
General Grant sent to the government that famous dispatch in which 

his declaration, “Z propose to,fight it out on this line, if it takes all summer, 

Farly on the 12th, another and equally sanguinary contest ensued, << 
Hancock broke through the Confederate lines, gained a great advantage, and 
held it. Another day of terrible fighting ensued, and did not wholly cease 
until midnight, when Lee suddenly withdrew bebind his second line of intrench- 
ments, and was apparently as strong as ever. In the space of eight days, the 
Army of the Potomac had lost nearly thirty thousand men. Yet Grant, sent a 
cheering dispatch to the government; and the whole country was pare 
with the deepest anxiety for tidings from the two great armies, 

Grant determined to turn Lee's present position, and made dispositions ac 

ingly. Lee proceeded to thwart him, and 3 severe battle occurred on 

of May, in which the Nationals were successful in repulsing oe 
fearful loss to themselves, About forty thousand of the amy 

Rapid Anna was now bags ‘Lee had lost about thirty pe dk ae 





THE PLAGH WHERE SEDOWICK WAS KILLUD.! 


~ Sayer 
| Whea the Army of the Potomac emerged from The Wilderness, Gmneisll 

Philip Hi, Sheridan, with a greater portion of the National cavalry, went, 

a raid on Lee's rear. He swept down into the outer line of works 

Richimond, fighting and killing on the way, a few miles north of the be 

eminent cavalry officer, General J. E. B, Stuart, and destroying the rail 

and a vast amount of public property. He pushed on to the J: Gt sae 

and then returned to the army. In the mean time 1 co-operating force, 

General Sigel, in the Shenandoah and Kanawha Valleys, was active. ea 


ope i torn the suthor So 3 june, 1866,.taken from the 
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PONTOON EAIDOR' AT DEEP BOTTOM. 


front them, when Hancock crossed over, flanked the Confederate outpost, and 
drove them back to the shelter of strong works at Chapin’s Bluff not far 
below Fort Darling, on Drewry’s Bluff. These Sheridan attempted to. flank. 
Lee was so alarmed by these movements within a few miles of 
he withdrew a large portion of his army from the south side of the river to 
mect the menace, when Grant took the opportunity to make a y! 
to carry the Confederate lines before Petersburg. He had ae 
under one of their principal forts, in front of Burnside’s position, 
sprung on the morning of the 30th of July. The explosion produced a. 
crater where the fort stood, and by it about three hundred inmates of 
perished. At the same moment the National Artillery was opened along the 
whole line, but 4 simultaneous assault that was to have been made at 


of the explosion for the purpose of penctrating the Confederate 
not undertaken in vitae and the scheme failed.' “ 









to ack of reatines on he part of ie alia ee 
rates had recovered from the shock, and massed ‘troops at thie 
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paign, little was done by the Nationals immediately in front of Petersburg and 
Richmond, excepting an extension of their line to Hatcher's Run. Up to the 
first of November, from the fifth of May, the loses of the Army of the Potomac 
had been fearful—a little more than 88,000 men. Probably the entire loss 
among troops engaged in the campaign against Richmond during that time 
‘was 100,000 men. 

In the mean time there had been stirring events in the Shenandoah Valley, 
On the day after Wright and Early fought,’ Averill, moving up from Martins« 
burg, had a contest with and worsted a Confederate force near Winchester 
[July 20], taking prisoners and guna. Two or three days afterward, Crook 
was driven back from that neighborhood by a strong attacking party, and it 
‘was evident that Early had not, as was expected, hastened to rejoin Lee, but 
was in full force in the Valley, and ready to fight. His own estimate of his: 
power was evinced by his sending General McCausland and others on a raid’ 
into Maryland and Western Pennsylvania, at which time they burned about 
two-thirds of the city of Chambersburg, When the raiders. tarned 
toward the Potomac, Averill, who was in the vicinity of Chambersburg, fol- 
lowed, but they went back to Virginia with plunder, without much molesta- 
tion. 

When information of this daring raid reached Washington, the Sixth and 
Ninth Corps were sent first in quest of the invaders, and then into the Shenan- 





‘VIEW AT CEDAR CHERK. 


doah Valley, where they were joined by Hunter's troops. The whole force, 
about 30,000 strong, was placed under the command of General Sheridan early 
in August. After a month’s preparation, be assimed the offensive against 
Early, and by a series of brilliant movements and a sharp battle, he sent him 


1 See page 6O5, 
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leader so quickly covered the passage by strong fn 
was all across, excepting troops Madey die N6Ras esto 
he 5th, without haying been molested. 





SUMMIT OF GREAT KENESAW MOUNTAIN.? 


Sherman promptly advanced to the Chattahoochee, where quick and suceess- 
ful turning movements by Schofield and Howard, caused Johnston to abandon 
the line of the river, and retreat toward Atlanta [July 10, 1864]. He formed 
@ new line, covering that town, with the Chattahoochee on his left, and Peach- 
We ee Now the two armies rested a little; and at that time 

" Johnston was sreliareal of command, — 
and General J. B. Hood, of Texas, was 
appointed to fill his place. The former” 
had been careful to preserve his army. 
His force was every way inferior to 
that of his antagonist, and he knew 
that in pitched battles he would doubt- 
less lose a large portion of his men 


and materials, The Conspirators at 
Richmond were dissatisfied with his 


wise caution, and committed his army 
to a dashing and brave soldier, who 
preferred thequick work of brute force 
to the slower achievements of mili 
tary science. Hood received from 
Johnston full fifty thousand effective — 
men, of whom 10,000 were cavalry, With these he resolved vo fight anal cack 
retreat. 

On the 16th of July, General Rousseau joined Sherman with 2,000 cay 








at) 





* This ie from a sketch made by the author in May, 1966. ‘Tho high peak ja the 
(ost Mountain. The eminence on the extreme right is Pine Mountain, on which Gt 
arae killed whilo watching the movements of troops, 
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railway, and burning founderics, de. He eut loose from all his communi- 
cations on the north, and prepared for a march to the sea. 

Sherman's great march to the sea was begun, with 65,000 men of all arms, 
on the 11th of November, 1864, on which day he cut his telegraphic communi- 
cations with the North, and was not heard from for some time, excepting 
through Confederate newspapers. His army moved in two grand divisions, 
the right led by General O. O, Howard, and the left by General H, W, Slocum, 
General Kilpatrick led, with 5,000 cavalry, Much of Atlanta was destroyed 
before they left it, and the railways and public property were made desolate in 
the track of the two heavy columns, Wheeler's cavalry afforded the chief 
annoyance to the army on its march. Feints were made here and there, to 
distract the Confederates, and were successful. The destination of the 
Nationals from the beginning, had been Savannah or its vicinity, but the 
foe sometimes thought it was Augusta, and then Milledgeville. They passed 
on, and on the 13th of December, [1864], General Hazen captured Fort 
McAllister, on the Ogeechee River, not far from Savannah. That city waa 
immediately invested, and on the night 
of the 20th, Hardee, in command there 
with 15,000 troops, evacuated it, and 
fled to Charleston, after destroying much 
public property. On the following day 
the National troops took possession of § 
Savannah,’ and there rested. The army 
had marched two hundred and fifty-five [% 
miles in the space of six weeks, inflicting | 
much injury on the Confederates, but, 
receiving very little injury in return.* 
As Sherman approached the coast, Gen- 
eral Foster, commanding in that region, 
made valuable co-operative movements; 
and when Hardee fled to Charleston, he oceupied strong positions on the rail- 
way between the two cities, at Pocotaligo, and other places. 

There were some stirring scenes in 1864, in the region of the Atlantic 
‘coast between the Pamlico and St. John’s rivers, which had passed into history 
when Sherman reached the estuaries of the sea at the close of that year, We 
left. Gillmore easily holding Charleston with a tight grasp at the close of 1883," 
Information had then reached him, and the government, that Florida was 
ready to step back into the Union, through the open door of ammesty, but 
needed a military escort, for there were some active Confederate troops, under 





SHERMAN'S HEAD-QUARTERS IN SAVANNAH. 


' Sherman, in a dispatch to the President, said: “I beg to present you, a8 2 Christmas gift, the 
city of Savannah, with 160 heavy guns, sprite pare tel ey pees aie 25,000 Biot 
colton. 

* Sherman lost di tho march, 667 men, wheroof only 63 were killed, He captured 1,328 
mon, and 167 guns, found and used subsistence on the route, amounting, in tho 
‘aggregate, to 15,000 beeves, 160,000 bushels of corn, and over 5,000 tons of fodder ; 5,000 
horses, and 4,000 mules. Ho burned about 20,000 bales of cotton, and captured 25,000 bales, at 
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Alabama had already been sent to the bottom of the sea by the 


had a combat on Sunday, the 19th of 
June, After a mutual cannonade 

an hour, the Alabama was disabled 
and in a sinking condition, when she 
struck her flag, and in twenty minutes: 
went down. The Alabama had a 


i 





JOHN 4. WINSLOW. 3 
diminishing the aid continually given to the Confederates by British vessels, 
by closing, against the blockade-runners, the ports of Mobile and Wilmington, 
the only ones now remain- ‘. 
ing open to them, These 
having double entrances, 
made it difficult for block- 
ading squadrons to pre 
vent the swift, light-draft 
blockade-runners, from 
slipping in with valuable 
cargoes of supplies, and 

» slipping out with cargoes 
of cotton? It was re- 
solved to seal up Mobile 
first, and for that purpose 
Admiral Farragut appeared [August 5, 1864] off the entrance of ¢ Bay, 
with a fleet of eighteen vessels, four of them iron-clad, while a land foree, sont 

from New Orleans, under General Gordon Granger, was planted upon Day 










* The Deerhound waa s yacht belonging to one of the British aristocracy, namet 
geho. rae in ben, and watched ‘with eagerness tha fight etweenthia fries Meade 
Th appears clear that he was there by previous arrangement, to afford the pirate au 
fanco in his powor, and especially, in the event of disastor, to koop him out of 
tho victor. lis was done. He carried Semmes and his officers to England Sou 
ton a public dinner was offered to Semmea; and a British admiral {Anacsy heade 
subseribers to a fund raised for the purpose of purchasing an elegant sword to 
connsir. 


* These vessels were generally painted a light gray, so that it was not c 
in. fog, or the light haze that often iy upon the waters around the seaports, — 
for speed, with raking smoke-stacks, and wore gonerally more nimbly sn & 
snore. A rory large number of these vessels weap captured. and it is b 
shoct, illustrative of the pecuniary resulta of the business, in the aggregate, ¥ 
the violators of law. 
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In the Convention there prevailed a decidedly anti-war feeling. ©. L, Val- 
landigham' had come boldly from his exile in Canada,’ and was the master- 
spirit of that body. He was the most 
active man on the committee appointed 
to prepare a platform or declaration of 
principles for the coming canvass, 
whereof James Guthrie, of Kentucky, 
was chairman. This was in the form 
of six resolutions, the second of which 
declared the war to be a failure, and 
that “humanity, liberty, and the pub- 
lic welfare,” demanded its immediate 
cessation. ‘The last resolution tendered 
the “sympathy of the Democratic par- 
ty” for the soldiers in the field, and 
assured them that if that party should 
obtain power, they should “receive all 
the care and protection, regard and ©. VALLANDIGHAM. 
kindgess,” which they deserved. 

The Convention then proceeded to nominate General George B. MeClellaw 
for President, and George H. Pendleton for Vice-President. The latter, next 
to Vallandigham, had been the most bitter opponent of the war, in Congress, 
‘The former had once been general-in-chief of the armies for crushing the rebel- 
lion, He accepted the nomination, and, with such candidates and such plat- 
forms, the two parties went into the canvass. The voice of the Convention, 
declaring the war a failure, had scarcely died away, when a shout went over 
the land, announcing the victories of Sherman and Farragut, and great guns. 





the loyal people. Mr. Lincoln was re-elected by an unprecedented majority, 
McClellan securing the electoral vote of only the two Slaye-labor States of 
Delaware and Kentucky, and the State of New Jersey. The offer of sympathy 
and protection to the soldiers in the field, by the Chicago Convention, was. 
answered by the votes of those soldiers in overwhelming numbers against the 
nominee of that Convention, They did not regard the war they had so nobly 
waged as “a failure,” and they required no “ sympathy and protection ” from 
any political party.’ 


ber 6, making prisoners of Colonel G. St. Leger Grenfoll, who hud boon John 
Colonel Vincent Marmaduke [brother of the rebel general of that sa) capt Cnty of Canteill, ot 
Morgan's MS cemees ands Se pe enel Teens bee oe ea ‘out the 
just us it was on the point of inaugurating civil war in the North. 

1 Sco page 6i6. * See note 1, page 667. 

* On scoount of tho secret operations of the Peaco Faction, in givi shang 
the euemies of the Repu, those who belonged to it were callod, by the 
in allusion to the habit of the yenomous Amorican snake of that name, dearer ee 
venomous but more magnanimous fellow-reptilo, that gives wa ae optitnre danger to its vic. 
tim, always bites froma hidden place and without any notice, 
and " Black Republican” (the latter in allusion to the desire of the iy eae eee ae 
Sestet e negro slaves), were rife among politicians during a Greater portion of the Civil 

ar. 
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In view of this formidable obstruction to his northward progress, and tho 
necessity for giving rest to his army, Sherman halted at Fayetteville three 
days. 

While Sherman was moving through the interior of South Carolina, there 
had been efficient and important co-operative movements on the coast of North 
Carolina. When it was determined to close up the harbor of Mobile’ it was 
also determined to seal up that of Wilmington, the more difficult one to 
blockade effectually. An expedition was fitted out against the fortifications 
that guarded the entrance to it, in the autumn of 1864, composed of a powerful 





INTERIOR OF TORT FISHER, 


flect under Admiral D. D, Porter, and land troops under the immediate 
command of General Godfrey Weitzel. This expedition, accompanied by 
General Butler, the commander of the Department, appeared off Fort Fisher 
late in December [1864], and made 9 combined movement against that work, 
the main fortification, on Christmas day. The fiect opened a terrible bombard- 
ment of the fort; and at the middle of the afternoon, a little over 2,000 
troops were landed upon the narrow tongue of land on which the fortress 
stood; but its many guns, with one exception, haying been untouched by the 
shells from the fleet, and being ready to sweep the peninsula with murderous 
effect, it was thought prudent not to make an attack; so the troops withdrew. 
‘The fleet remained, and General Grant promptly sent another land force, under 
General A. H. Terry, to co-operate with it in an attack on the fort. 

Profiting by the experience of Christmas-day, Porter took a position for 
more effectual work on the fort, and under cover of a fire from the fleet, Terry 
landed, with 6,000 men on the 13th of January. A bombardment of more 
than thirty hours silenced a greater portion of the guns which commanded the 
peninsula, when the army, skillfully handled, and bravely acting in conjunction 
with 2,000 sailors and marines, assaulted and carried the works on the 15th. 
There Terry, who was too weak to advance, was joined on the 9th of February 
by General Schofield, who had been called from Tennessee, by Grant, and sent 
down the coast in steamers, from the Potomac, This re-cnforcement raised 
the number of the land troops to about 20,000 men. Schofield, the senior 
officer, took command. ‘Throwing a portion of the troops across the Cape 
Fear River, the Nationals advanced on Wilmington, the Confederates abandon- 


* Seo page 709. 
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he demolished manufactories, bridges, and other property, when, satisfied that 
Lynchburg was too strong for him, he divided his forces, one column for the 
destruction of the railway in the direction of Lynchburg, and the other for the 
demolition of the James River Canal, Then he passed around Lee’s left to 
White House, and joined the Army of the Potomae on the 27th of March. 

Sheridan’s raid was most destructive, and it thoroughly alarmed Lee, who 
clearly perceived that he must break through the armies encircling him, and 
form a junction with Johnston, or his own army, and with it the Confederacy, 
must perish, Forthat purpose he eoneentrated his forces near Grant’s center, in 
front of Petersburg, and 
made a desperate attack 
on Fort Steadman, for the 
purpose of cutting in two 
the Army of the Potomac, 
They carried that work, 
but were no further suc- 
cessful, and the assault 
was not only repulsed, 
with heavy loss to the 
Confederates,’ but it re- 
sulted in the gain to the 
Nationals of a portion of 
their antagonists’ line, 
Lee’s chance for escape ISTERIOR OF FORT STRADMAX. 
into North Carolina was 
made more remote, by this movement. Grant had now prepared for a gen- 
eral advance by his left, and for that purpose, large bodies of troops were 
called from the Army of the James on the north side of the river. The grand 
movement was begun on the 20th [March, 1865], when Sheridan, with 10,000 
cavalry, was on the extreme left of the Union army, joined on his right 
by the Second and Fifth Corps, under Humphreys and Warren, while General 
Parke held the extended lines, Lee perceived the imminent peril of his army, 
and hastened to attempt to avert it. Leaving Longstreet with 8,000 troops to 
hold Richmond against the depleted Army of the James, he massed his forces 
on his endangered right. A desperate struggle ensued, chiefly by Warren, on 
the Union side, in which, at one time, Lee was almost victorious. Meanwhile 
Sheridan was vigorously co-operating, but was driven at Five Forks, to Din- 
widdie Court-House [April 1, 1868], where he held his position until his foe 
withdrew under cover of night. The heavy fighting in that vicinity resulted 
in final success for the Nationals. 

On the evening of the first of April, Grant ordered the guns all along the 
front of Petersburg to open upon the Confederate works and the city, It was 
done, and an awful night it was for the Confederate troops in the trenches, and 
the few inhabitants in the town. At dawn [April 2, 1865], the works were 








* Each army lost about 2,500 men in the atruggle. 


3 = — ay 
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days aflerward, while Lee was making desperate efforts to escape. Finally, 
near Appomattox Court-Honse, the last charge of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, with the hope of breaking through the National lines, was made on the 
morning of the 9th of April. It was unsuccessful; and on that day, Grant 





M'LEAN’S HOUSE, 


and Lee met at the house of W. McLean,' near the Court-House, where terms of 


surrender on the part of Lee, were agreed upon. These terms were very 
generous." 





* Tt is a curious fact that Mr, McLean, whose residence 2 eee 
portion of tho battle-feld of Bull's Run, and had left that region for another that promised more 
‘quiet, was again disturbed by the clash of arms at the close of the war. 
* The Confederate army, officers and men, were appt) on the condition that they were not 
to take up arma against their government aia changed. “Tho arms, artillory, and 
public Dee "ran Grant's letter to Lee fApril, 18 a a0 be parked and stacked, and turned 
‘over Lo the officers appointed by me to reevive ea ‘is will not pn the side-arms of tho 
-officers, nor their private horses or done, each officer and man will be plore to 
return to his home, not to be distarl ciel Babel onto long as they observe their 
Pigeon oe 0 say Tore ol i io had been 
J HerOUs wi 
ae in Farin Tart apie the goer ahs Prerehys accep by the eee 
lowing day [A) 1 ol und the shield of that 
an eta ens Ss ori 


sacred promise, issued their devotion to the cnuse of 
the Conspirators in the following ras 

© After four years of arduous servics, courage and fortitude, the Anny 
of Northern Virginia tim teen Cauptlbad r numbers and resources. [ 
nood not tell the brave survivors of mime cht battles, have remained steadfast to 
tho last, that Ihave consented to this prsi4 roe jatrust of tiem; but feeling that valor and 


«tovotion could accomplish nothing that would comy compensate for the Joss that must ve attended a 
contnanae a te ent t determine to avid tho useleas sacrifice of those whose past ser- 
vices have endeared them to their countrymen. By the terms of agreement, officers and mon can 
pion of ef pacers ee - rome, fears py tt mar 
ower rom eS eal ‘8 mercl- 
pI yi pe HC hae hit 
constancy your country, @ gral Temem| your generous 
consideretion for myactf, I oid you all en affectionate farewell” 
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who regarded private virtue as the basis of public integrity, and who sadly re~ 
membered the ¢onduct of the Vice-President at his inauguration only a few weeks 
before, which shocked the moral sense of 7 
right-minded citizens, were filled with aed 

gloomy forcbodings concerning the fa- 
ture of the Republic, for the most pro- 
found wisdom and exalted virtue in the 
Chief Magistrate were needed at that 
critical time. But the new incumbent 
of the chair of Washington made the 
most satisfactory promises with so much 
apparent sincerity, that the people 
trusted him, How that confidence was 
requited, the history of his administra- 
tion reveals," 

On the surrender of Lee, the Con- 
federacy fell, and the war was speedily 
ended. Sherman, immediately on hear- 
ing the glad news, moved from Golds- 
boro’ against Johnston. Stoneman, meanwhile, bad been making a successful 
raid in the rear of Johnston, and in aid of Sherman, He proceeded from 
Knoxville, in East Tennessee, late in March, to destroy the railway in the 
direction of Lynchburg, from Wytheville. There he turned southward, and 
swept down into North Carolina, where he struck and destroyed the railway 
between Danville and Greensboro’, and then pushed on toward Salisbury, 
where a large number of Union prisoners had been confined, He was met ten 
miles from that town by a Confederate force, which he roi capturing all 
their guns (14) and 1,364 prisoners. In Salisbury he destroyed a vast amount 
of public property. Sherman ordered him to remain operating in Johnston's 
rear, in aid of his own movement against the Confederate front, but Stoneman 
refused to do so, and returned to East Tennessee. 2 { 

On the 10th of April, Sherman moved upon Johnston at Smithfield. The 
latter burned the bridge over the Neuse, and retreated on Raleigh, destroying 
the railway behind him. Sherman followed him sharply, The pursued and 
pursuers pushed on, in heavy rains, in the direction of Hillsboro', where the 
chase was ended by a note from Johnston to Sherman [April 14], inquiring 
whether the latter was willing, for the purpose of stopping the further effusion 
of blood, to agree to a temporary suspension of hostilities until General Grant 








* Andrew Johneon waa born in Raleigh, North on the 29th of December, 1807. He 
was taught the business of a tailor at an early his apprenticeship he learned to 
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public mo -ment in the matter of the impeachment of the President, which 
resulted in his trial in May, 1868, 

At a former session of Congress, bills were passed for the admission of the 
‘Territories of Coloradoand Nebraska as States of the Union, The President 
interposed. Now similar bills were passed, prescribing as a preliminary to 
admission a provision in their constitutions granting impartial suffrage to their 
citizens, and the ratification of the Amendment to the Constitution. The 
President vetoed them; when that for the admission or Nebraska was passed 
over his yeto, That Territory became a State on the first of March, making the 
thirty-seventh. A bill limiting the authority of the President in making official 
appointments and removals from office, known as the “Tenure-of-Office Act,” 
was passed, and was vetoed by the President, when it was passed over the 
yeto.' Another bill was passed, vetoed, and passed over the veto, repealing 80 
much of an Act of Juiy 17, 1862, as gavethe President power to grant amnesty 
and pardon to those who had been engaged in the rebellion. A bill was also 
passed, with the same opposition from the President, for the military govern- 


ment of the disorganized States." The Thirty-ninth Congress closed its last » 


session on the 3d of March, and the Fortieth Congress began its first session 
immediately thereafter. In view of the conduct of the President, which 
threatened the country with revolution, this action of the National 
was deemed necessary for the public good. It adjourned on the 81st of March, 
to meet on the first, Wednesday in July, 

Congress assembled on the 4th of July, and on the 20th adjourned to meet 
‘on the 2st of November. The chief business of the short session was to 


of a restoration of the disorganized States, A bill supplementary to the ono 
for the military government of those States was passed over the usual veto of 
the «’resident, and it was believed that the Chief Magistrate would refrain 


the veto power; (4) In that he has corruptly disposed of public of the United 
Ste) ch coun he ew batty ae Te ieee ad comme Retey ecards bs 
tion of the Constitution, are hij crimes and misdemeanors.” 

On tho 14th of Janeery, Representative Loan, from Missouri, in the course of a debate 
cerning the duty of the Houser to to tho the President, 
leaders of the rebellion compre Mehipegte open se decree ie! Leah 





; 
if 


bent, in tho Presidential chair. " Hence," bo eaid, “the assassination of Mr, Lincoln, crime 
was ‘The way was made clesr for tho succession. An agsasain’s hand, wielded and 
directed by rebel hand, and paid fer by rebel gold, made Andrew Johnson President of tho 
United States of America. The price that he was to for his promotion was treachery to tho 
Republic and fidelity to the party of treason and rebellion." Loan was called to order. Tho 
Speaker decided that ho was not out of order, the subject of debate being the charges against tho 
President of “high crimes and misdemeanors,” a member having the on his own responai- 
bility, to make a ‘ifie charge. This decision was appealed when the Speaker was sua- 
tained by a vote of 101 to & 

‘ It took from the President, among other things, the powor to remove a member of his 
cabinet, excepting by permission of the ito, ing that thoy ehould hold offico “ for and 
during the term of the President by whom they may have been appointed, and for one month 
thereafter, subject to removal by and with the consent of the Senate." ‘The act was passed over 
tho yeto by a vote in the Senate of 36 to 11, and in the House of 131 to 31. 

* Thoso States were divided into five mili districts, and the ft ‘commanders wero 
par es NS ES eligere aoe eae 

rol joneral D. BK. Sickles; hire District, Florida, and Alabama, General J. Popo; 
Fourth District Misslssippi and Arkansas, General Me'0, 0. O:0; PAth, Distiek, Louisiana god 
‘Texas, General P. H. Shoridan, 3 
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given to the General-in-Chief of the armies, in their military government, and 
depriving the*President of all power to interfere in the matter, 

On the 2tst of February, the President caused a new and more intense 
excitement throughout the country, by a bolder step in opposition to the will 
of Congress than he had hitherto ventured to take. On that day he issued an 
order to Mr. Stanton, removing him from the office of Secretary of War, and 
another to Lorenzo Thomas, the Adjutant-General, appointing him Secretary 
of War, ad interim. These orders were officially communicated to the Senate, 
whereupon that body passed a resolution that the President had no authority 
under the Constitution and laws to remove the Secretary of War. In the 
mean time Thomas had appeared at the War Department and demanded the 
position to which the President had assigned him, when Mr. Stanton, his supe- 
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rior, refused to yield it, and ordered him to return to his proper office. The 
President being satisfied that he would not be permitted to use military force 
in the matter, did not attempt to eject Mr. Stanton by force, and so that oficer 
retained his place. ‘This action of the President was so manifestly in violation 
of law, that on the following day [February 22, 1868], the Honse of Repre- 
sentatives, by a vote of 126 to +7,' “Resolved that Andrew Johnson, President 
of the United States, be impeached of high crimes and misdemeanors.”* On 
the 29th [Febraary, 1868], a committee of the House, appointed for the pur- 





* This was on almost strictly party voto, Only two Republicans (Cary of Ohio, and Stewart 
of New York) voted in the negative, while all the Democrats voted against the resolution. 

* Wo havo seen (page 728) that the subject of the impeachment of the President was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, ‘That committee submitted reports (Nov. 2, 1867) which 
were ucted upon on the Tof December, when the House of Representatives, taking into con- 
sideration the gravity of such « proceeding, and fadulging e hope tans Uae Prosdent would ooaeo 
making war wpon Con, ind attond to hia legitimate duties as Laat fre Execntor of the 
poeple’s will, Ss psy elt ropresentatives, refused, by a large maj 





, to entertain a pro: 
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witnesses was closed on the 22d of April, and on the following day the argu- 
inents of cotinsel began. These closed on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
the 6th of May, when the case was submitted to the judgment of the Senate. 
Its decision was given on the 26th of the same month. Every member of 
the Senate was present and voted. ‘Thirty-five pronounced the President 
guilty, and nineteen declared him not guilty. So he escaped conviction 
by one yote.' ] 





UJ THE NATIONAL SENATE CHAMBER. 


The political campaign preparatory to an election of a new President of 
the Republic, had begun about a week before the final act in the impeach- 
ment case, On the 20th of May, a national convention of representatives 
of the Republican party assembled at Chicago, and by unanimous voice 
nominated General Ulysses 8. Grant* for the presidency, and Schuyler 
Colfax, then Speaker of the House of Representatives, for Vice-President. 
The party was immediately organized for action. The Opposition deferred 
their nominations until the 4th of July, when, in a national convention 


1 The vote of the Senate was as follows >— 

For Convietion—Messrs. Anthony, Cameron, Cattell, Chandler, Cole, hae 4 Conness. Cor. 
bett, Cragin, Drake, Edmunds, Ferry, Frolin; huysen,, Harlan, Howard, Howe, Morgan, Morrill 
of Vermont, Morrill of Maine, Morton, Nye, Patterson of New Hampshire, Pomeroy, 
Sherman, Sprague, Stewart, Sumner, Thayer, Tipton, Wade, Willey, Williams, Wilson and ‘Yates. 
‘These were all “ Republicans,” 

For Acquittal—Messrs. Bayard, Buckalew, Davis, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, bite Grimes, 

Tlendorson, Hen‘rick Johnson, McCreery, Norton, Patterson of ‘Tonnesee, Ross, 
‘Trumbull, Van Winkle, and Vickers, cht of these, namely, Bayard,” ‘Buckalew, Davis, Hen’ 
dricks, Jolson, McCreery, Saulsbury, ani Vickers, were clected to the Senate as # Democrats.” 
‘The remainder were elected as Republicans.” 

3 Sce portrait of General Grant, on page 601. 
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1873." So was settled, by the Christian-like method of diplomacy, serious 
difficulties between two powerful nations. The Emperor of Germany, 
to whom the question of boundary on the Pacific coast was referred, 
decided in favor of the claim of the United States, which gives to our 
territory the island of San Juan, the domain in dispute. 

On the first of May, 1872, national convention SE Ee, styled 
“Liberal Republicans,” held at Cincinnati, nominated 
for President of the United States, and B, Gratz Se for or Vieo Presi 
dent. At a convention held at Baltimore on the 9th of July, the 
“Democrats”? coaleseed with the “ Liberal Republicans,” and nominated 
the same candidates. Meanwhile a convention of “Republicans” had 
assembled st Philadelphia (June 5th) and nominated President Grant 
for a second term, with Henry Wilson for Vice-President. Grant and 
Wilson were elected in the autumn by a large majority over the coalition 
candidates. 

During President Grant’s first term several important measures were 
adopted, besides those already mentioned. A syste of weather signals 
by means of the Morse electro-magnetic telegraph was established, under 
the superintendence of the National Signal Bureau, by which the changes 
in the weather in all parts of the republic are noted simultaneously at 
various hours of the day, and predictions given concerning those changes 
for about twelve hours ahead. ‘his is a most important branch of the 
public service, and is especially useful to the commercial and agricultural 
interests of the country, A new apportionment in representation was 
established, making the ratio 137,800, and giving a House of 
tives of 283 members. A new Pension Bill was passed, giving eight dol- 
lars a month to all surviving officers, enlisted and drafted men and volun- 
teers in the wars of the Revolution and of 1819, or their surviving widows. 





*The banking firms of Drexel, Moi & Co., Morton, Bliss & Co., and Jay 
Cooke & Co,, made a contract with the British government to this award on oF 
before the 10th of Septenin, 1878, The cont bankers, from time to 
bought exchange, which they deposited in com sie amall amounts and receiv 
coin certificates for mck BAe and pi parent! _ vat States ofthe Trey for 
and coin certificates they ly exchanged with the Secretary of a 
single certificate for $15,500,000, which reads aa follows: **It is hi 


that fifteen million five hundred thousand dollars have been with sie 
‘Treasurer of the United States, Beets in gold at his office to el, Morgan & 
o., Bliss & Co., Jay Cooke & Co,, or their order.” Pas yas Snccree PO ener 


by these partica to a the amount to the British Minister at Washington (Sir Ed- 
pete Thornton) Ge the Acting Consul General at New York (E. B. Archibald), 
The Minister and Consul ¢ndorsed it with an order to the amount to Hi 

Fish, Secretary of State, and Bae turn na oe tole order to pay it to 


A. Richa cretary of the bi anealion Ge fas erae of the 
award into the Treasury of the United St Stal hipaa! moving a di A 
commission was afterward beets) dist the award among the just claim- 


ants for di The money was immediate! ikea Ramsey in the then new five 
ee beg the United | States of the fi redeemable after the first 
of May, . 
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dlessings which he enjoys under our free and enlightened government. The 
: question naturally arises will the end of the century upon which we have just 
4 entered have a record of triumphs in the arts and sciences, and in social 
progress, as full as in the past? If Justice, Mercy and Truth shall prevail 
in our national councils, and public and private virtue shall bear sway in 
our land, we may reasonably expect that the hopes foreshadowed in the 
closing stanza of Whittier’s ‘‘ Centennial Hymn” will be realized -— 





Q1! make Thou us through centuries long, 
In peace secure, and justice strong; 
Around our gift of freedom draw 
The safe-guards of Thy righteous law; 
And, cast in adiviner mold 
Let the new cycle shame the.old.” 
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THE NATIONAL CONSTITUTION; ’ 





We tho People of the United States," in order to form a more perfect Union, establish Juatios, 


1, Tn 1688, the writer made a very careful sopy of the Conssltation of the Caltet States, trem the original In the State Department ai 
‘Waahingian City, tngrthee with the mulographs of the memberr of the Conrwstion who shened Ik Tu orthozeapbr, emplial letters, and parce 
tention, the copy heew giren may be relled upon ws correes, it having bean vabvoq ently carefully compared with « copy published by Mr 
Mickey, In bie coaful Little volume, eutitied The Coasication of the Galied Seaton of Ameria, ot. wid attenied, om Ve 30th of July, 1868, toy 
Michels Pe Triet, Chief Clerk of the State Department. 

‘The moat promisass American writers pon eweailtutianal tow, ate Fostion Stary and Chancellor Kasil, Jonrph Slory was bev ab 
Marbiehind, Mansachuseite, in eptember, ITT, andl wnt wdssated mi Harvard Caiversitz. fe abviled Saws and ero, om entering upon Ne 
Dpractlee, took « prominent position. Ike wana rember of his Sashe Laylatatens, and af tha National Congrana.and was chledy Inatromental Im 
‘ducting the rypeat of the Kubarge Ara (page 437) He was only S'rty-owe years of age when Presliest Madison made him an amoctate of 
he Supreme Court ofthe United Staten Fram Chat time ha discarded polldce. In eemmmereial and conatitational law be was pevrlons. Fils 
Commentaries on the Conaiicaiion of the Cnited Baten, published in three velunmen In A661, will ever bee standard work. Jodgy Story died 94 
Cambridge, Masachontts, ts September, 18413, at the age of ie youre His sora words, applied 4 msctber, may be appropriately ould 
‘of inn: ~ Wihatever oubjost he tovebed wan toured with m marter's band and epirit, Hs employwd his eloquence to adorn hi lesratog, mad 
Mis beaming bo give ailld weight ts bls eloquence. He wae always lnstrectiraae Inlaresting, and Peraly without prodeeing an Inslantancous 
conviction, A Toy ambition of excalieac, thet srring opiril whick Dreation Woe breath of Fexven, mod pants for linmartality, eusteined Die 
(genes tn be parilons esuran” 

\ Frerivas te tbe Mevaletion, thers ware (Sree farts ot gevarasaaah f1 Kae Colney, wacctly Charter, Prepristary, aad Previneiel, The 
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ARTICLE V. 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a pre- 
eentment or indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising in the land 
‘er naval forces, or in tho Militia, whon in actual service in time of War or 
public danger;' nor shall any person be subject for the same offence to be 
twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled in any Criminal 
Case to be a witness against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
grocess of law ; nor shall private property be taken for public use, without just compensation.* 


Oaptial ortmes. 


ARTICLE VI. 


In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy tho right to a speedy and public trial, by 
en impartial jury of the State and district wherein the crimo shall have been 
eommitted, which district shall have been previously ascertained by law, 
and to be informed of the nature and caugo of the accusation; to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him; to havo Compulsory process for 
ebtaining Witnesses in his favour, and to have the Assistance of Counsel for his defence. 


‘Trial by Jury. 


ARTIOLE VII. 


Jn Suits at common law, where the valuo in controversy shall exceed twenty dollars the right 
of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury, shall be other- 
wise re-examined in any court of the United States, than according to the Suéte af common lave, 
rules of the common law. 


ARTIOLE VIII. 


Exoessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 


‘evel and unusual punishments inflicted.’ = 
ARTICLE IX. 
The enumeration, in the Constitution, of certain rights, shall not be con- 4 te dajinad, 


strued to deny or disparage others retained by the people.‘ 


ARTICLE X. 


The powers not delegated to thd United States, by tho Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to  ##Ate reserved, 
the poople.* 


ARTICLE XI, 


The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to extend 
to any suit in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted against one of the Judictal power 
United States by Citizens of another State, or by Citizens or Subjects of © ‘#méted, 
any forcign State.* 





3, Ia such case offonses are withla the jorladictloe of the military and naval courts-martlal. 

‘2. These prohibitions do not relate to State goveraments, but to the National Geverament, according to a decision of tbe Supreme Coart 
ho several States make thelr own Inwrson these subjects, 

‘A. These several amendments, concerning the operations of law threagh the instrementality of the courts, areall Intended te secure the 
tisen aguinet the arbitrary exercise of power on the pa-t of the jadiclary. 

4. That ia to any, because certala rights and powers of the people are not eaumerated in the Constitution, It la not te be Inferred that they 
we dented. 

K This la simply an enunelation of the broad demecratle priveiple, that the people are the true sources of all political power. 

© Ths toto tral lela! power of the National court Previous t» the adoption of thls amondrasat, the Supreme Court had desided 
(hat the power of the Nailonsl jodiclary extended te salts brought by or against a State of tbe Repabile. Now, no persoc hes a right te com 
‘msoce » personal cult agalast a State, a the Supreme Court of the United States, Car the recovery of property selsed and snld by 0 State, 
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Sxcrion 3. No person shall be a Senator or Representative in Congress, or Elector, or Pres!- 
dent, or Vice-President, or ho!d any office, civil or military, under the 
Disabilities. —_Onited States, or under any State, who, having previously taken an oath 
asa member of Congress, or as an officer of the United States, or as a member of any State 
Iegialatare, or as an executive or judicial officer of any State, to support the Constitution of 
the United States, shall have engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the sam, or given 
aid or comfort to the enamies thereof; but Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds of each 
Hoasne, remove such ds 
Brorton 4. The validity of the public debt of the United States, authorized by law, includ- 
ing dobts incurred for payment of pensions and bounties, for services in 
Inciolability of the suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be questioned; but neither 
national faith. the United States nor any State shall assum or pay any debt or obliga- 
tion incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the United States, 
or any claim for the loss of or emancipation of any slave. But all such debta, obligations, and 
claims shall be held illegal and void. 
Seorica Be Cones aha havo presto extoees 7 sperepeien Dean Oe 
of the Article. 


ARTICLE XV. 


Bworton 1, The right of the citisens of the United Btates to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or any State, on account of race, color, or 

Fig toe, Previous condition of servitude, 

Gacrion 2, The Congress aball have power to enfarco this Article by appropriate legisiation, 
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. CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, XxXXY 


lim that there will be bold, at the city of Philadelph'n, in the State of Ponasylvau'a, oa 
International Exhibition of Arta, Manufactures, and Products of the Soil and Mins, to bo 
opened on the nineteenth day of April, Anno Domini, elgntoen hundred and seventy-six, and 
to be closed on tha nineteenth day of Getober in the sams year,” 

“And, in the intarest of peace, civilization, and domastic and international friendship an 1 
intercourse, I commend the Celebration and Exhibition to the people of the United States ; a1 
in behalf of the government and people, I cordially commend them to all nationa who may li 
pleased to take part therein,” 

On the Sth of July the Secretary of State (Hon, Hamilton Fish) sent a note to all the forelz 
ministers in the United States, enclosing copics of the Prosident’s proclamation and the regal: 
tions adopted by the Commission, setting forth the occasion and objects of the Exhibition, aii 


smying = 
“Tho President indulges the hope that the Government of ——— will be pleased to motion 
to subject, and may deem ft proper to bring the Exhibition and its objects to the attantion of 


new and still greater advantages to Science and Industry, and ab the same time serve to 
strengthen the bonds of peace and friendship which already happily subsist between the Gov- 
ernment and people of and those of the United States” 








On the 25d of January, 1574, the President of tho United States ixeed a2 order for arran:yo- 
Tents to be made for an appearance st the Exhibition of such objects pertaining to cach cf 
the Executive Departments of the Government as should ‘illustrate the functions and admin- 
istrative faculties of the Government in time of peaco azul its resources as a war power, na 
thereby serve to demonstrate the nature of our institutions, and their adaptation to the waste 
of the peaple," He ordered that a Board, to be composxd of one pomea to bo named by the 
head of each of the Executive Departments which may have articles and materials to be 
exhibited, and also one person to be named in behalf of the Sanithsontan Tastitute, and one to 
Do msec Es HES fs De Se nen eR ae 

armagement, and safe keeping of sach articles and materials. 

“On tho Sth af Jona, 1874, tha National Congas pemed an Act requesting the President t 
extenil, in the names of the United States, ‘ta respectful and cordial invitation to the Gover: 
preety namics hy Hk chacad. grip ete nie RST re on 
10th of tho somo month Congrem pasiod an Act anthorieing modals commemorating th 
Hundreds Assivursary of tea rvs meeting of the Contxcaa! Coagrese and ths Deckaratic 
of Tndspendeace, ta be prepared at tho mint in Philadelphia for the Centennial Board of 
Tenaace, “upon the payment of aca not kes than the cost thereof.” Annexed is a copy of 
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Bird's-eye View of the Centennial Buildings, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 
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